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VALENTIN: 

A Story of Sedan. 



CHAPTER I. 

MY father, at this present moment, in spite of all that 
has come and gone, is a very rich man. I do not 
say that he is rich as the English'understand it, but he has 
even now rents to the amount of 48,000 francs a year, 
about 2,000/. sterling. Had he been poor, it might have 
been better or worse for me, but he is rich even now. I 
am the only son, and so I have been brought up in 
entire idleness. I have had certainly a fine education, 
partly at Metz and partly at home ; but I have never 
done anything great, simply because I never was taught 
how to do anything. I am informed that some of you 
young Englishmen are in exactly the same position ; but 
it is hard to believe, because I have always been taught 
that you are so very practical. 

You demand my nationality ; I reply that I am en- 
tirely uncertain iof it I call myself a Frenchman. Still, 
although the best part of my father's estates are now in 
Germany, I begin to believe that I have no nationality 
at all j I speak German quite as well as I do French 

B 
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My heart is in France, but my home is in Germany. 
The English ajid the Scotch were' at deadly war for 
many years, yet now they are but one nation. You can 
understand then that I, although a Frenchman, have no 
prejudices ; in fact, I think that the people of the Rhine 
Provinces are much more intelligent than the peasants of 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Champagne, but I like the French 
the best. 

When I talk with a good Englishman he will always 
allow that the Scotch are better educated than the 
English, but he loves the English best ; may it not be 
so with me? I must, however, leave speculation and 
come to fact. I must, I fear, tell you all about myself, 
except my character. That I cannot give you, for I do 
not know it myself. Pasteur Leroi, who prepared me 
for confirmation, and started me to school at Metz, wept 
when I went away, and told me that I was a little angel; 
whereas Monseigneur the Bishop of Luxemburg on one 
occasion, in consequence of my upsetting a chair during 
mass, while I was on a visit there, had a private inter- 
view with me, boxed my ears, and said I was a little 
devil. So do not you see I am rather abroad between 
the opinions of these two gentlemen, both of whom are 
infallible ? 

As I cannot give you anything more about my charac- 
ter (I was forgetting again, old Mathilde always says 
that I am a wehrwolf, which is not true, and she is an 
Alsatian), I had better tell you all the facts I know 
about my birth, parentage, and education. I hope 
before I begin that you will entirely dismiss from your 
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minds the remark which old Mathilde made. I am not 
a wehrwolf at all ; I am not a/raid of wolves, I allow 
that I have killed more wolves than any young man 
of my age, feut I have let many go because I make them 
my hunting dogs when I want venison. It is an easy 
thing when you know how to do it ; still, the reputation 
of being too familiar with the wolves has been carried by 
old Mathilde, the pedlar, from one end of the Ardennes 
to the other, and has done me no good. 

At Petange, in Luxemburg, the other day, I brought 
in a roebuck on my shoulders, from the woods above 
Longwy late at night, and cut him up in the back 
kitchen. I wanted a steak cut off it for my supper. 
Would you believe it, the idiotic landlord sent for the 
priest and had the meat Sprinkled with holy water before 
he would cook a pound of it ? In fact, I have my 
enemies, and that old witch, Mathilde, is one of them. 
She has the evil eye, that woman ; she cursed the Bran- 
denburg Hussars all through the wood by Audun la 
Tige, dut she showed them the way. She has not been 
very poor since. She has taken the auberge at Audun 
la Romain. I know her, she tried to ruin me, but she 
has not succeeded. Having for the present blown off 
the steam about this most abominable old smuggling 
pedlar (with whom I hope to be right sides uppermost 
before I die), I will proceed as quietly as the niemory of 
my unutterable wrongs will allow me. That old wretch, 
indeed ! I beg of you ! She ought to be ducked in a 
horsepond. I was so glad when the Chasseurs d'Afrique 
caught her and towed her along behind a horse, with a 
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picket-rope, to show them the line of the Luxemburg 
frontier. Well she knew it, the smuggling old trot. 

You say that I enrage myself in an unnecessary man- 
ner about this old woman. Bah ! it is always the way 
with you English; you are seldom enraged, but when 
you are it is to good purpose ! If you say that I am 
unnecessarily enraged about this old woman, wait until 
I have told my story, and decide then. I tell you that 
I hate her entirely. 

I was bom in Sedan, at the house at the comer of the 
street opposite the statue of Turenne, as you go towards 
Bazeilles. My father's town house was there, his country 
house was at Fond de Givonne. My father was from 
Treves, but my mother taught me to speak, and taught 
me in French, and not in German, as my father spoke 
generally. She also told me very early in life that the 
German Rhine Provinces were the property of the 
French ; my father, on the other hand, told me persist- 
ently that Alsace and Lorraine, — or, as he called them, 
Elsass and Lotheringen — ^were the property of the Ger- 
mans. I cared but littje for it all then, but I loved my 
mother better than my father, and so I grew up a 
Frenchman. 

Our accursed fortifications, the things which have 
mined us for a generation, if not for all time, were made 
by Vauban ; evil be to his name, he has entrapped more 
armies than any other man ever did. I hope some day 
or another that we shall have no fortifications at all, but 
shall fight as you English propose to do behind your 
hedges, from point to point, where neither cavalry nor 
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artillery can act, and where an enem)r's pioneer who 
ofifers to put a spade in the ground is a dead man. I 
should very much like to see the army which could fight 
through Kent, so long as you have a hundred thousand 
regulars, with a hundred thousand sharp-shooting volun- 
teers to back them, and your fleet behind the enemy. 
But I am talking of your country, not of mine. 

In Lorraine and Champagne there is neither hedge 
nor ditch ; you can gallop a horse for miles and miles 
without one single jump. • There is no place of sheltei 
like your continuous English hedges, from which you 
can fight from point to point, and among which a Gari- 
baldian rabble might beat the best German troops. Our 
great Revolution (of which you have doubtless heard) 
subdivided the land so infinitesimally that every half- 
acre was valuable, and so fences were entirely done 
away with. While we were on the offensive this did not 
matter, we had Strasbourg, Metz, Toul, Phalsbourg, 
Montm^dy, Longwy, Thionville, between us and the 
outer barbarians, who beat us in art and in education ; 
but when we were on the defensive the matter was 
utterly changed. Our troops were detained to defend 
these garrisons, the enemy took but little notice of them, 
leaving but a moiety of their force to mask and to 
reduce them, while the main stream marched on, after 
they passed us in our disaster. I am, however, antici- 
pating, though not in an unnecessary manner. Every 
English boy should know how to defend his home, and 
every English boy can learn it. Mon Dieu ! if we French 
boys had had a Kent or a Sussex, not to mention a sea 
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between us and Germany, this would never have hap- 
pened See what you English boys have — ^liberty and 
opportunity to drill with the best arms round yotu: own 
homes ; see that you do so. Let the English boy who 
will not drill be deprived of other sports. There should 
be a moral compulsion. You will see why I say this in 
time, « 



CHAPTER II. 

THE first thing I can remember is the old slope on 
the glacis of Sedan, beyond the gate which leads to 
Fond de Givonner My constant attendant, Jacques Cartier, 
who was husband of the Mathilde previously spoken of, 
used to bring me here and lay me in the sun, when I 
was very little. He was a very good man, and my 
father trusted him profoundly; but I remember very 
well to have heard my mother say that he was not happy 
with his wife. I know that he was trusted continually 
with my precious person, and also I know that he kept 
a little shop by the bridge on the Meuse, where he sold 
images and crucifixes. His wife was a travelling pedlar 
woman, even then, and she used to make more money 
than he did, for I have heard her tell him of it ii score 
of times in the most angry manner. The fact is that 
she was a smuggler. She put it about that the wolves 
would not touch me ; I can swear that they never would 
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touch her. I have known her come from Bouillon, over 
•the hill, in the snow on the darkest night. 

That side of Sedan towards Fond de Givonne is very 
pleasant in summer; for a great part of the glacis is 
planted with trees, which whisper gently in the summer 
wind, and where you can play or read, or lie on your 
back looking up on the summer sky and the few fleeting 
clouds which traverse the blue sky of Champagne and 
cast purple shadows on the growing vines. There are 
nice places also, secret places, between the scarp and 
counterscarp, where the flowers grow, toad-flax, purple 
geranium, wild pinks, and campanulas. Here, on the 
glacis, one can have great amusement when the boys of 
the Ecole Pol)rtechnique come out; for by borrowing 
the citizens' ladders one can make a real escalade,, and 
get into the casemates and frighten the wives of the 
artillerymen who live there. They are mostly middle- 
aged women, and when we came through the embrasures 
into their rooms, would throw saucepans and casseroles 
at us, crying out that we were young devils of the Lycde; 
we would eat or spill their soup, on the other hand, 
which was amusing, though wrong. 

Under the guidance of Jacques Cartier, I soon began 
to go farther afield than the glacis, right up into Fond 
de Givonne, to my father's country house, on the road 
to GivonJe and Bouillon. I always thought then, and I 
think now, that this house, lying at the end of the broad 
dusty street, is one of the most beautiful houses in the 
world. You could scarcely see it from the street, for it 
was blocked in by a tall white wall ; but when you had 
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opened the door in the wall, you saw the porch at the 
end of a long arched trellis-work of the vines of Cham- 
pagne, brilliant green in the hottest sun, with clusters of 
dull purple grapes hanging down. Underneath this 
beautiful arcade grew roses. Souvenir de Malmaison, 
General Jacqueminot, Gloire de Dijon, your own ravish- 
ing English Moss-rose, and your Cabbage-rose. When 
the vines were bare, and the March wind was shrill 
and wild, we had other flowers — Violets, Primroses, 
Crocuses, and Hepaticas. When the vines began to 
shelter us from the sun with their cool greenery, 
we had other flowers — Jonquils, Narcissus, and the 
pale blue English Cowslip, the Diana among flowers, 
which my father had brought with his own hand from 
Yorkshire, and which not one Englishman in ten knows 
even by name. In autumn, when the vine-leaves would 
fall yellow and sear whenever the guns of the fortress 
were fired for practice, and when the windows would 
rattle in the still autumn air with concussion, when little 
Marie would pretend to be frightened, and say, " It is 
the Allies who come," then we would have other flowers 
— Reines Marguerites and Chrysanthemums. But when 
the vine-leaves began to drop, I cared little for the 
flowers, because my heart was in the forest, in the old 
forest of the Ardennes, the forest which your Shakespeare 
has immortalized for ever. 

You will notice, then, that this long alley of vines 
completely hid the house until you were close upon the 
porch. When you came face to face with the house 
itself, you would, were you a stranger, say, "Ah ! " and 
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look aloft at the wonderful mass of high sloping roofs, 
with' dormer windows and clustered turrets, the home of 
innumerable pigeons. The shadowless white chiteau 
soared aloft into the blue sky most splendidly ; beside 
you was a fountain, playing night and day in a basin set 
in grass; below were woodlands; beyond was Sedan; 
and far away rolled the glorious old Meuse, like a silver 
riband, toward Namur, toward Rotterdam, toward the 
cold northern sea. 

" It was a pleasant place in times of yore, 
But something ails it now, the place is cursed." 

Heaven ! how I loved it ! My whole life seems bound 
up in it ; every sacred stone of it is precious to me, and 
it seems quite impossible that it can ever be seriously 
touched. Strategetically, it is of no use whatever ; for it 
lies in a hollow under the brow of the hill, and its only 
possible utilisation is for the head-quarters of a general 
or a crown prince. 

Some part of the old house dated from the time of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, an old and somewhat turbulent 
neighbour of my ancestors. I have read every biography 
of that gentleman, but I cannot find the name of my 
mother's family (did I tell you my mother's family name ? 
no, by-the-bye, I don't think I did. De Quintain, if you 
please) mentioned in it. The main part of the building 
is sixteenth century, exactly the sort of building which I 
see reproduced in Scotland, at Holyrood, at GrandtuUy, 
at Weem, and elsewhere; for the Scotch were much 
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abroad, and copied us in many things, notably in our 
architecture. 

I have studied our chiteau at Fond de Givonne ; but 
as our archives were lost in the Revolution, I can make 
out but little about it My father is an Alsatian Schneider, 
and the chdteau came to him on his marriage with Made- 
moiselle de Quintain; so he cares nothing about the 
legends of the De Quintains. My mother tells me 
frankly that she does not know, and that her mother did 
not know, the reason why on every keystone and gar- 
goyle appears the wolfs head. It is our crest also ; but 
my mother does not know why. Old Mathilde says 
that she knows, and she knows so much of the wicked- 
ness of this world, smuggling old woman as she is, that 
I should not be surprised if she did know. You don't 
know what an abominable old woman that is. She 
makes horrible witch rhymes, and pretends that they are 
old legends. I asked her about the wolf business, and 
why our house was all over wolves, once when I was 
very young, and she answered, 

** Quintain est mort, 
Le loup de S^dan ; 
Les traitres dehors, 
Et les Prussiens dedans." 

She always hated my father, and I am bound to say that 
the feeling was entirely mutual. I cannot get at the 
bottom of the wolf story. I do not say that I have not 
heard at least one dozen versions of it; but I cannot 
verify a single one. I have been told, for example, that 
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my mother's ancestor, De Quintain, was a squire of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, and that he saved him from a wolf 
at Libramont, and that Godfrey de Bouillon gave him 
our castle and lands for doing it. About which I do 
not happen to believe one word, simply because no man 
of the commonest nerve need fear a wolf any more than 
he need a fox. But there are two singular stories about 
these wolves which I will tell, because they were told . 
me by Jacques Cartier, and so I know them to be 
true. 



CHAPTER HI. 

FIRST, then, as regards these wolf reports, very soon 
after I was bom, my mother was lying with me on 
the terrace, and a large dog-wolf came up along the gravel 
path, looked at us both, and then trotted away among 
the flowers before my mother had time to scream for 
assistance. Secondly, Cartier left me out on the same 
terrace, lying on my stomach in the sun one day, and 
when he came back a she -wolf was sitting on her 
haunches W2ttching me. At least so he swears. I have 
seen so much of wolves that I can, on simply scientific 
grounds, believe a great deal of them. These two 
stories I most implicitly believe ; but with regard to our 
original connection with wolves, I have nothing whatever 
to say. I only know that our neighbours at Fond de 
Givonne used to say, "Don't say anything beginning 
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with an L before a Schneider, or the conversation will 
turn on wolves." And the curious thing was that there 
are hardly any wolve? close to Sedan ; you must go into 
the Ardennes for them. 

I had but little education until I went to the Lycde ; 
I was an only son, and I was what you English would 
call spoilt. My father and my mother taught me to 
read, write, and sum ; and my father, who had a manu- 
factory of wool in Sedan, told me that I should make 
a man of business if I would apply, and not go out so 
much at night. Dr. TulHer used to come and see me at 
this time (I was then eleven), and I rather wondered 
why, though I liked him. I. listened once, and I heard 
him say, 

" Let the boy have his own way ; his mind has been 
abused by these superstitious old women." 

" Meaning Madame ? " said my father, with a laugh. 

"Yes," said the doctor, "and yourself also, and 
Cartier. You have let this wolf legend grow into the 
bo)r's brain ; you cannot get it out at once. The boy is 
a beautiful, well-grown boy, and I will not see him 
ruined by half a dozen old women." 

"Shall I teU the priest?" 

" Lunatic ! no," said the doctor, " that would be worse 
than all. Send him to the Lyc^e ; I will speak to young La 
Rochejacquelaine. When did your boy run away last ? " 

" Three days ago." 

" Did he bring home anything? " 

" The old story — a wolfs skin." 

" Was Cartier with him ? " 
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" No," said my father ; " he disappeared, and he came 
back tired and worn, with the fresh-flayed wolfs skin on 
his shoulder and the little artillery carbine under his 
arm. It is very horrible." 

" Not at all," said the doctor ; " the little hero ! " 
Now all this was strictly true, and it was in conse- 
quence of these escapades of mine that I got the name 
of the " Wehr Wolf." I must explain' to you how all 
this happened. 



CHAPTER IV. 

C ARTIER was at the bottom of it all, and I was no 
more a wehrwolf than you are, though, thanks to my 
kind neighbours, I got the credit of being one. Cartier 
had been a Garde Champ^tre, and knew very much of 
what is still the greatest forest in Europe, the Ardennes. 
Whether he ever assisted Mathilde in her smuggling I 
cannot say, but I know that very early in life he taught 
me the use of the carbine, and carried me over the 
frontier to the farm beyond Chateau Neuf, where his 
sister lived with her grand-dapghter Marie. 

I suppose that the beginning of it all was this : Cartier 
asked my father if I might stay away for a week with 
him at the farm beyond Chateau Neuf, and my father 
had gladly consented. In this resulted the first great 
journey of my life. Recall your own first journey, and 
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you will s)rmpathize with me in mine. I was now fifteen 
years old, and was at school at the Lyc^e in Sedan. 

Our French Lyc^es are utterly unlike yoiu: English 
public schools. We have far more petty discipline, and 
far less liberty. The routine of our education again is 
completely different from that of yours, and from that of 
the Germans. The Germans are forced to learn every- 
thing ; the English learn anything they like ; the French 
are forced to learn, but they are taught very little which 
is of any use to them. I can match any English boy 
I ever met in Latin and in mathematics, and can 
beat him hollow in history ; but I never met a German 
boy who was not my master in really useful matters, 
such as geography, natural science, and modem lan- 
guages. Why, German boys can — a great many of 
them — talk English, I cannot. Even now it seems to 
me a barbarous collection of mere arbitrary sounds, and 
yet my German firiends tell me that it is incomparably 
the finest language in the world, and that yoiu* poet 
Shakespeare is the finest of all poets for all time. Once 
more, neither English nor German seem to understand 
poets like Hugo and B^ranger ; they say that they are 
unable to rhyme. I think that the Teutonic races will 
never understand the Latin. 

I have read much about Rugby and much about 
Eton. From my point of view, they must be absolute 
paradises. Eton, in particular, would seem to me more 
like the garden of the old man of the mountain, than a 
place of discipline. There, they tell me, in a beautiful 
building, by a beautiful river, close to the greatest palace 
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in the world, are eight hundred boys, who are actually 
forced to do nothing at all in the way of learning beyond 
simple class lessons, but who are forced to learn to swim 
before they are allowed to row in a boat The story of 
Rugby, told by Mr. Hughes, reads like an Idyl to me. 
There is at Rugby force, brutality, and, as he himself 
hints, vice. We have in our Lyc^es all three things. 
I suppose that they are everywhere ; but we have very 
few masters who make friends of their boys, as your 
English masters seem to do. Your punishments, too, 
are different, and not so degrading. You are flogged, 
we never are ; you have impositions, so have we ; but I 
would far sooner be flogged thaabe put en piquet for the 
whole hour of recreation. Your men of Trafalgar were 
habitually flogged Fancy a boy of from fourteen to 
eighteen, nearly a man, being put with his face to the 
wall of the playground for an hour, in sight of his 
comrades (who all jeer a,t him, (for one ill-considered 
word. I tell you that it makes boys desperate, and re- 
bellious against all authority. For me, I would much 
rather be flogged like any of your noblemen's sons at 
Eton, and have the degradation over, than ^XzxA en piquet 
for half an hour. From what I learn, I think that your 
English schoolmasters are the best of schoolmasters, 
though possibly not the best instructors. The Frferes 
Chretiens are very good instructors, but the worst school- 
masters ; they care nothing for boys with an opinion of 
their own, and we most certainly care very little for 
them. 
The Lyc^e, then, do you perceive, is by no means 
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such an agreeable place as your Eton. I hated it, and 
when Jacques Cartier called for me at four o'clock one 
summer's morning, I made a sort of vow to myself that I 
would never return to it any more. 

My parents were both away at Metz, or, as I thought, 
I should not have got leave for my expedition, as they 
would have wanted me at home. Cartier gav^ a receipt 
for my person, and we immediately walked out to my 
father's chdteau at Fond de Givonne, from which we 
were in no hurry at all to start, for we had many things 
to arrange. I had breakfast in the kitchen with the 
maids and young men, and they wished to know where 
I was going, or whether I was going to stay with them. 
I had bound Cartier to secrecy, and so he confirmed me 
in the story that we were going to Chateau Neuf, and> 
probably, to Libramont. It was certain that we were 
going to those places, but where we were going after, that 
was our secret, and we kept it. 

I was heir and lord of the family. If I had wanted 
anything, and it had cost fifty pounds, I could have had 
it from any tradesman in Sedan for asking, without con- 
sulting my father ; so on this occasion I had no difficulty 
in getting everything I wished for. First, I told old 
Alice, our housekeeper, that I must have two hundred 
francs, and about that there was no difficulty at all — I 
wished that I had said more ; then I got Louis, my 
father's favourite young man, valet and groom, to come 
up with me to my father's study, and help me to arrange 
for our journey. You will perceive that I did not take 
Cartier up there. There were reasons for this. Cartier 
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was a Norman of St. Malo (he said himself a lineal 
descendant of the famous Jacques). My father was 
more than half German, and although he trusted Cartier, 
he never* would allow him any liberties. Now I was 
bent on rummaging and ransacking my father's study, 
and it was possible that he might scold in his mild way, 
^ which I did not want him to do ; but I knew that if I 
could bring Louis in for part of the blame, little would 
be said ; whereas, if my father heard that Cartier had 
taken his black beard into his study, he would be really 
angry. CcMisequently, I took Louis, or, to be more 
correct, Louis took me, for I sat on his neck, with my 
legs round his shoulders. Poor Louis ! my heart is sorry 
for him as I write. I have seen him and his brother 
Alphonse strip themselves just as you do when you are 
^O going to bathe, and jump into thie wine-vat together, 
splashing themselves up to the chest with the jets of the red 
juice. Louis was stained with a deeper red before he went 
down at Ste. Marie. Well, this is little to the purpose, 
though, as a Frenchman, I cannot sometimes help thinking 
of the white feet which I have seen so often in the wine- 
vat turned up cold to the sky for ever. I beg pardon 
for this digression, but as a man of Ardennes, the ruin of 
my country distresses me. We must submit ; in fact, we 
have submitted, but, at least, let us have the sacred 
solace of lamentation. 

Louis and I invaded my father's sacred study, and 
then he set me down, and we began our raid. The first 
thing fixed on was an English trout-rod. I have men- 
tioned before that my father made voyages into your 

c 
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Yorkshire, in his business as a wool manufacturer. Well, 
there he learnt the art of fly-fishing for trout, an art 
unknown to us. He had partly taught it to me, and so 
I first desired his English rod, knowing well that no 
other one was to be got nearer than Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, for your English tourists never come our way. 
But now another want possessed me j I must have his 
fly-book, for we cannot even imitate your English flies. 
His fly-book must be in some drawer, and I opened one. 
There was a large paper lying on the top of everything, 
and before I could stop myself, I read : 

[Copy.] 

" M. le Ministre, — ^I have said all that I have to say. 
Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, but Belgium to France. 
I would be glad to know your ideas as regards . tariffs in 
case of the new arrangements being made j but as it is, 
I am transferring the greater part of my property to 
Germany. I am utterly disgusted with the course which 
French affairs are taking, and decline to be nominated. 
I have but one object in life — to leave my only son rich, 
and to let him marry well. I shall do that best, I con- 
ceive, by putting him at the right side of the border. My 
son develops French proclivities. — ^With high considora- . 
tions, "George Schneider." 

I could not understand this at that time. I looked 
tUDuler tty and found the fly-book. I looked through it ; 
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the casting-lines were all right, and I was safe with the 
rest of the paraphernalia which Louis had in his hand ; 
rod, reel, casting-lines, flies, were all right So far for 
the fish. Next for the winged game. I could easily 
suit myself there. I took down my father's breech- 
loading Lefaucheux, and told Louis to look about for 
cartridges. Louis knew where they were, and found one 
hundred and twenty, that I considered would be enough 
and to spare. What next ? why, I am sorry to say, that 
small document which I knew my father had, givmg the 
permission of no less a person than the King of the 
Belgians for hunting in all his royal forests to the high- 
born George Schneider of Sedan. I was perfectly aware 
that my father h^ this permit, and if I could have got 
hold of it, I fear I should have used it. I could not tell 
where it was. I consulted Louis, who would have done 
anything in the world for me. 

"AVhere is it again?" said Louis, laughing; "why, 
here," and he pointed to the strong box, let into the 
wall I asked had he the key ? and he said, " No, that 
the master had the key." I perceived at once I must 
begin Ufe ais a brigand, and really was not very sorry. 
The King of the Belgians had given my father leave to 
sport ; if I was taken up I could explain matters. And 
when all was said and done, the French had joined with 
England in guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium. It 
was as broad as it was long. If we guaranteed their 
neutraHty, a litde poaching more or less was no 
matter. 

- The next thing I took was a splendid breech-loading 
G 2 
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carbine, sighted for six hundred yards. The cartridges 
for this were not so easily found, even Louis was puzzled; 
but at last they were found in my father's dressing-room. 
I had now ever3rthing I wanted, and I went down to 
Cartier, Louis and I carrying the spoils, and found him 
just sitting down to his dinner. He pointed out to me 
that we could not start until we had dined, and so I had 
dinner also, among the servants; Alice, the housekeeper, 
presiding. 

" M. Valentin," she remarked, " is going to rectify the 
frontier of France ; M. Valentin is going to push on to 
the Rhine." 

"As why then, Alice?" I said. 

"You have taken all the arms in the house, even 
down to the English fish-spear" (she alluded to the spike 
on the English fishing-rod). 

" We are only going to Chdteau Neuf," I said. 

" I have been to Chateau Neuf," replied Alice, "but I 
never took two guns and a fish-spear." 

I thought that it was wisest to get off without any 
farther argument, and so I told Cartier that we must be 
off— Madame Alice looking extremely black, when she 
had given me the two hundred francs. 

Cartier, then a handsome man, a little over forty, 
carried the sac, the double-barrelled gun, and the fishing- 
rod ; for my part I carried the carbine only. But when 
we had got only as far as Givonne (just over the hill 
from Fond de Givonne), Cartier stopped me at an 
auberge, where singularly enough was his own wife (she 
was twenty years older tiian he was, they said), and she 
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had two blankets strapped up h la PrussimnCy one of 
which she put round my neck, and said, 

** Pour le beau contreband ^ 

Qui marche k sa mort. 
Les traitres dedans, \ 

Et les AUemands dehprs." 

The old witch left us after this, and I was glad of it. 
I wonder what could have made a handsome manly 
fellow like Cartier marry such a creature. I asked my 
father once, and he said that the old woman knew too 
much, and that Cartier owed her money. We have no 
more to do with her at present. Cartier and I went out 
into the glorious Ardennes forest together, and all care 
was left behind. I fear I must become confidential here. 
I fear that I must tell you something about Cartier. We 
used to call him old Cartier, because we had known him 
so long; but he was not forty-three when the day of 
devastation came on us. I must, however, speak more 
of his principles than of his personal appearance, or his 
age j this handsome man, as fine a man as ever you saw 
— handsomer than any of you English — was wrong in 
his principles on one point. He declared that he was 
no poacher. He was no poacher on French soil cer- 
tainly, but he had erected a theory that when you had 
once crossed the border, all morality was changed, and 
one could do as one liked. I suspect, but only suspect, 
that it was by his poaching forays into Belgium that he 
got into trouble with that old witch, his wife, and married 
her to keep her quiet, but I cannot say. He had no 
children — I was the only child he ever had ; and T 
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regret to say tHat as soon as I could walk stoutly, and 
be trusted to run if required, he took me over the frontier 
'poaching. When I was ransacking my father's study, 
^ you will observe that I was very anxious for the permit 
' of King Leopold ; in fact, I knew perfectly well where 
we were going, and I thought that we should be safer 
with it It is useless to disguise from you that I knew 
that we should not be on French soil that night; but 
what did it matter to me? I had Cartier with me, and 
I loved him better than all the world, after my father 
and mother. 

And let me be more confidential stilL We French 
despise the Belgians. When we see you English, who 
have conquered India, and done many things, treating 
them as equals, we laugh. You have guaranteed their 
neutrality, but even with you at their backs we could 
chase them like sheep to-morrow. Ay, beaten as we are, 
we could wipe them off the face of Europe to-morrow 
and make Frenchmen of them. Well, no. We could 
not do that; they are not fit for it. Judge then that 
Cartier and I conceived that we had as good a right to 
shoot game in Belgium as you English ever had to 
invade India. They call me, these cackling neighbours, 
a wehrwolf. Did I ever shoot a head of French game 
without authority? Never. Were I an English landlord 
I would prosecute every poacher at once. But circum- 
stances alter cases, or you English, with all your purism, 
would not be masters of one-third of the globe now. 
After this preface of apologies for my first misdoing I 
will tell you how we fared. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IT was a glorious August day when we left the open 
fields, and plunged into the great forest through a 
small by-path. I had been in the forest before, but 
never in this part of it I was at once lost among the 
dense copsewood through which Cartier brushed, warn- 
ing me to follow him at a little distance, lest the twig? 
should whip back into my face. He walked very stoutly 
for two hours, and said very little ; at last we came to an 
open space in the forest, where the trees were larger, and 
then he sat down with me and talked. 

"Are you afiraid, my darling ? " he said. 

I laughed, and said, " No." 

** Will you go with me wherever I shall take you ? " 

"A Berlin, si vous voulez," I replied. 

" Are you afraid of your father's anger ? ** 

" No, so long as you do not commit him to any indis- 
cretion in my person." 

"I will not do so, bien-aim^. But now, are you 
absolutely certain that you are afraid of nothing, and will 
betray nothing? The poor are very poor hereabouts, 
and the poorest make combinations, and I fear talk sad 
nonsense sometimes ; f(xr me I know nothing whatever 
about politics, I leave them to the Emperor. We practi- 
cally pay the Emperor, and he, being a gentleman, will 
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naturally wish to keep his place and his prestige, and 
earn his money. But there are some, my dear, who 
object to this rule, and would object to any other. Did 
you ever hear of the Carbonari ? " 

"Yes," I said, "they were the charcoal-burners; they 
were great conspirators." 

" Should you be afraid of them if you saw them ? " 

^*Not I. I should like to see them. My father says 
that France will flourish under a Republic ; so he says 
always, * Vive la Rdpublique de 1792.' " 

" My boy," said Cartier, sadly, " you do not know of 
what you speak. France is no more educated for a 
Republic than I am educated for Heaven. After two 
hundred years more she might be fit for it ; that is to 
say, when she has got rid of the great curse of the Latin 
nations — that of lying. But it matters not ; we sleep 
to-night with the Carbonari, and you are not afraid ? " 

I reiterated that I was not, and then we rose and went 
on, I walking with greater firmness because I felt that 
there was a trifle of danger in our expedition. You 
English had once a great man called Nelson, who, by his 
dexterity and valour, destroyed two of our navies — ^the 
first at Aboukir, the second at Trafalgar. I find that he 
was not altogether a hero ; for at school he stole pears, 
and on the ice in the Arctic regions he attacked a bear 
to get the skin for his sister. On the horrible day at 
Copenhagen, again, he disobeyed the orders of his com- 
mandant, won a great victory, and helped to drive the 
knife home to our heart. I will allow that there never 
was such a man before or since ; but you English call 
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him hero ! Well, then, I will not dispute at all, not for 
one instant. I only say that he was only such a hero as 
Garibaldi ; he disobeyed rules, and succeeded. I, for my 
part, am neither a Nelson nor a GaribaldL I disobeyed 
rules and laws and the respectability of things, as did 
Nelson and Garibaldi, and so I found myself among the 
Carbonari. I confess that I should have liked to find 
myseli" anywhere else. Nelson was not exactly comfort- 
able at Naples, though he had it all his own way ; and 
Garibaldi was by no means comfortable at Mentana. 
CW/ tout Sga/. I am only a Frenchman ; that is to say, 
a man who has to give continual apologies, and so I say 
that I was no more wrong in going among the Carbonari 
than Nelson or Garibaldi were at Naples. We had 
neither of us any more business in the Ardei^nes or at 
Naples than you English have in India or in Australia. 
Let he who is without sin among you saintly English 
cast the first stone at us French. You English are the 
greatest pirates on the face of the earth, with the excep- 
tion of all the other nations. You English-speaking 
races have succeeded, while we have failed ; you cannot 
say of us that we have not tried. Your successes are 
built on our failures ; for example, who was the practical 
discoverer of your new republic, Australia? Why, no 
other than La P^rouse. You give us no credit at all ; 
and since Sedan you say that we cannot fighl. Our 
prestige is so far gone that I have actually, as a French- 
man, to make all these apologies before I can tell you of 
a poaching expedition over the frontier. I am no worse 
than others. You EngUsh, I ask of you, Where are the 
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North-American Indians? Where are the Maories? 
Where are the native Australians? Can you answer 
me ? I think not You sneer and say, A^Tiere are the 
Algerians? I answer that they are there still, as we 
know to our bitter cost in our affliction. Had Algeria 
gone to the English, the iron heel would have gone down 
on her neck, and it would have been a case oi finis 
Poionice. Algeria was left for France; and I, as a 
Frenchman, appeal to you English as to whether or not 
she has been used well or ilL I think that no English- 
man will dare to give me the lie here. 

But we will discuss no more now. We are down 
again, and we must keep down, or we shall be ruined for 
ever and a day. I have only to tell you a plain narrative 
as to how these matters came about If I talk politics, 
it is only because I think that every youth should know 
about them. At the present moment the turn of you 
English is coming, and you must decide. 

Cartier and I were together among the fern until the 
afternoon was Dax advanced, and the sun was only illumi- 
nating the *very highest boughs. I spent my time in 
gathering flowers, and packing them away in a tin box, 
for the purpose of taking them home to dry them. I 
knew something of botany^ and loved it; and I also 
knew something of entomology. I rambled about in the 
wood, and of flowers I got Impatiens noli me tangere, 
and Colchicum autumnale,. not to mention several 
geraniums, and a fern which is rare with us, and rarer 
with you, Botrychium lunaria, which I found on a rock. 
Of butterflies I got some which would make your mouth 
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water in England; for example, the Purple Emperor, 
which with us flies low, whereas you only get it on the 
tops of trees ; the White Admiral, a fly very rarely seen 
with you ; and, prize of all prizes, the Vannessa Apollo, 
a gigantic white butterfly, with a peacock's eye in the 
centre of his wing — a fly which you English have not at 
all. When I got this last prize, I returned to Cartier, 
who was smoking at the foot of a tree. I showed him 
the Apollo and my flowers; but he was not at all 
enthusiastic. He told me to cast all that rubbish away, 
for that we had a very long journey before us. 

" Where do we go, then ?" I asked. 

** Possibly to Cologne," he answered, quite quietly. 

" But is not that the capital of Prussia ? " I asked, with 
that ignorance of geography which has cost our country- 
men so much. 

**My pretty one,** he said, "we are bound on a l<Mig 
and dangerous expedition. Believe one thing, that if 
you acquit yourself well your fether will not be very 
angry." 

" Does he consent, then ?" 

"Could you have been here if he did not? But I 
have said too much already. Throw those flowers away, 
and we will go sleep with the Carbonari. Bear yourself 
bravely; and remember this — ^any indiscretion which 
you commit will be visited, not on you, but on me. 
You are safe, I am not." 

"But, Cartier, my dear," I said, "why are you in 
danger ? " 

"Can I trust you?" 
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"To death." 

" Then I will tell you. I am a spy." 

" That is extremely charming," I said ; " that suits me 
entirely. You are sent then, to outwit the Prussians ? " 

" I am sent," he said, quietly, " to gain information. 
I do not know what your father will say about my taking 
you with me, nor do I care. I think that you will be 
useful, and besides, I love you like, my own son. You 
can go back now if you will." 

I said at once, " I will go, and so long as I am not 
asked to lie, or to do anything dishonourable, I will stay 
with you to the death." I had read of Major Andre, and 
I thought that a bold and clever spy was one of the most 
'noble of men. 

" You see," said Cartier, slowly, " this sudden debcUle 
of Austria at Sadowa renders it necessary that we should 
look to ourselves. The English are totally useless, they 
could not help us if they would. Prussia has destroyed 
Austria, and she may come to our doors next Some- 
body wants t6 know facts about the Prussian army which 
he could never get from oiu: French press, and he has 
sent me. Somebody invests rather heavily in foreign 
funds, and so I suppose that somebody wants private 
intelligence." 

I nodded ; I quite understood. 

" You will rarely sleep in a house. You must lie out 
with me. You understand that ? " 

The delight of sleeping in the open air was so 
romantically pleasant to me that I begged him to say no 
more. He rose, we shouldered our impedimenta, and I 
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followed him through the wood upwards, until we came 
to a little spring which welled up through the grass at 
the foot of a large rock. I stooped and drank ; and 
as I got up, Cartier put his hand on my shoulder and said, 

" Will you follow that stream down ? " 

"Yes." 

"To the end?'' 

" Yes ; but whither would it lead me ? " 

" To Rotterdam." 

" But that is in Holland." 

" It is one of the springs of the Meuse," he said, " and 
it leads you into a free country — a country which would 
perish under its own sea sooner than give up its freedom. 
Did you notice that little stream which we crossed when 
we first came into the forest ? " 

"Yes." 

" That stream goes into the Moselle, and into German 
territory — into the territory of a nation who will barter 
freedom for power. I think much, my beloved, and I 
am not sure whether I would be a Frenchman or a 
German; but see, when the wars come, the ruin all falls 
upon us who live on the watershed." 

We followed the trickling littie bum down through the 
trees and the copsewood, until it formed a larger stream, 
swirling over gravel and lying in deep pools under 
alder stems. When we got to the first meadow I put 
down my pack, and took out the English trout-rod, for 
the water was dimpled every half minute by rising trout. 

"I can catch fish here," I said, "in the English 
way which I have learned. Will you wait for me ? " 
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" I will go on to the charcoal-burners/' he said. " Fol- 
low the stream down j if you are late I will come to 
you;" and so he departed. 

It was just the best hour of the day, and I put my 
tackle together very rapidly. I was perfectly sure of 
fish, and I used only one fly, what you call a red palmer, 
though no monk I know of, not even in Belgium, is 
dressed in that peculiar red and black. I had not cast 
half a dozen times when I saw that whirl and splash in 
the water which every good fisherman loves ; I had hold 
of a splendid trout over an English pound in weight. I 
kept him out of the weeds, and in two minutes had him 
gasping on the grass. 

I went on with more and more success. I had my 
basket well lined with trout, when a circumstance 
occmred, which is not very pleasant for me to recall, but 
which must be set down nevertheless. 

Coming to a long» rapid shallow, ending in a large 
pool, I saw fish rising on the shallow which were evi- 
dently not trout I tried them with my red palmer, but 
they would not take. They moved to the fly, but it 
seemed too large for them. What these fish were I did 
not know, but I determined to have one of them ; 
and taking out my father's fly-book, I sat down to 
consider. 

I was in a deep glen, and only the tops of the highest 
trees were lit up by the sun. Opposite me was a cliflf of 
broken slate, nearly covered with copsewood of oak, 
and, as I sat down, some of the broken slate rattled, and 
fell down, but I took no notice at alL 
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I found a fly in my father's book, a very sioall one, 
which was marked "blue dun." I put that on, and 
threw over the heads of these mysterious fish; the very 
i^rst one took, and when I had him on the grass I foimd 
that he was a fish I had never seen before — a Thymallus, 
a grayling. I had read that these fish smelt like violets, 
and I knelt down to smell him at once. There was 
another rattle in the crags on the other side of the 
stream, but I was so enchanted with my grayling that I 
took no notice. 

I caught six o^r seven of these most beautifiil sal- 
monidae, and then I heard the plunge of a great trout in 
the pool below me. I changed my fly at once, and ap- 
proached him with my old red palmer, determining that 
one or other of us should be master or man, and that I 
was not going to be the man if I could help it Again 
the slate on the other side of the stream broke and fell, 
and looking up more carefully, I saw a large brown dog 
hidden among the fern. 

I thought that it must be one of the charcoal-burners' 
dogs, and I cried to him, " You go home, sir ; you will 
catch it " (you will have pimishment, in French); but he 
did not go, and I did not care, because I wanted my 
trout 

My trout rose like a gentleman, but he was too strong 
for me. He broke my line, and went in under an alder 
stump. I could see my line on the weeds, and I was 
determined to have that and, if possible, my trout I 
stripped myself naked and went in, and, as I did so, the 
brown dog on the other side set up a terrific howling. I 
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never had as yet heard such a noise. It was like " Loup, 
Loup, Loup, Loup-garou ! " My attention, however, 
was fixed on my tackle and my trout I followed my 
line until I got hold of my trout and threw him, a noble 
two-pounder, out on the grass. Then I knelt down, 
naked as I was, to look at him. 

Sudden as the attack on La Chapelle, a pistol-shot 
went over my head, followed by a howl from the other 
side of the stream. I started up, all bare as I was, with 
my hands to my ears. Two horsemen were behind me 
in the gathering gloom, one of whom was wiping an 
American or English revolver with his handkerchief. 

We French are quicker than you English. I apolo- 
gised at once. "You were not shooting at me mon- 
sieur ? ** I said ; ** and I apologise for being naked. I 
am a gentleman, though in my present state of cos- 
tume it would be impossible to see whether I was or 
not." 

" I did not fire on you, my boy," said one, in what I 
thought the Alsatian accent ; " I fired at that wolf oppo- 
site. The beast was. watching you, and without your 
clothes you would have been a dead boy in three 
minutes. Are you man, or are you a wehrwolf ?" 

" I am very much obliged to you, sir," I said, dressing 
rapidly. " I thought that it was a sheep-dog. Will you 
accept a trout from me ?" 

" Potztausend," said the other, laughing, " we must not 
take his trout; we must push for Longwy." He spoke in 
an odd kind of German, which I thought was Alsatian. 

" Parlez Frangais, s'il vous plait, mon Colonel," said 
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the other. "Young gentleman, can you give us the 
route to Longwy?" 

I replied that it was a very long way off. 

" I know/' said the first man ; " but is there no road 
through the forest?" 

" There is none," I said, " through which you could 
drag a gun;" for, do you see, I had seen our owa 
artillery in practice, and I have lived to see six hundred 
guns piled together in our own trenches. Where you 
can get a gun you can get an3rthing ; and so I used that 
form of speech. 

" Little wretch \ " said the more silent of the two 
horsemen ; but his companion said, " By no means ; he 
has given a thousand pounds' worth of intelligence, von 
Alvenstein. It will be utterly impossible for us to oflfer 
our right in these forests, without violating the neutrality 
of both Luxemburg and Belgium ; and as it will be equally 
impossible for them to offer their left, Saarbruck and 
Colmar are the words." 

** You need not talk before this little French boy," 
said von Alvenstein; "you were correcting me just 
now." 

And so they rode off; and I was more than ever 
determined to go on with Cartier, because I was sure 
^ that, if we were spies, there were plenty of spies on the 
other side. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I CONFESS entirely that I was very much terrified by 
the sudden appearance of these two terrible Ger- 
mans ; they came on me so very suddenly, and looked 
so very dreadful against the sunset sky with their long 
blue cloaks. The pistol-shot, too, had startled me a 
great deal, and I was all alone and naked, with a wolf 
watching me firom the other side of the stream. I had 
always heard of the Germans firom my mother as men 
who spoke a barbarous tongue not pronounceable by 
French lips, who were utterly cruel in war, and who had 
assisted the English to destroy us at Waterloo late in the 
day. I had the strongest horror of the Germans at the 
time, although my own father was one of them ; and so 
I gathered up my fish, put them in the basket, and 
walked down the stream to rejoin Cartier, thinking, 
meanwhile, of all the stories I had heard about them. I 
learnt more when I got to school at Metz, but just now 
I thought more of what my mother had told me of them 
than what my father had. 

My mother told me that they were a nation of wretches, 
and that the only one who was likely to be saved ulti- 
mately was my father, who was of Alsatian extraction. 
The English, she said, were ^ost excellent people, but 
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hopelessly stupid— only fit to fight after all hope of a 
scientific victory was gone, and so won battles more 
especially by sea. They were also Protestants, which 
was an objection. Now, my father gave me an entirely, 
different account of the two nations. He said that the 
Germans were beating the French hand over hand in 
literature, art, and war; and that when our miserable 
Chauvinism was dead and forgotten, the French would 
acknowledge it. With regard to the English, he said, 
that so far from being the stupidest, they were infinitely 
the cleverest race on the face of the globe ; that they had 
a small army recruited entirely by volunteers, but that 
with that army and with their tremendous navy they had 
annexed one-eighth of the human race ; that the native 
army in India had recently risen against them, and that 
they had broken the back of the mutiny before one 
single company of reinforcement had arrived ; that the 
United States, an ofishoot of England, was the most 
powerfiil state in the globe; and that the English 
language — the language of the greatest poet which the 
world ever saw or would see — ^would soon be talked by 
200,000,000 of people; that England was going to 
meddle no more in continental affairs, either with money 
or men, unless the road to India was threatened. In 
short, my father had a very far higher opinion of you 
English than you have of yourselves. Our Chauvinism 
'is bad enough ; you see what it brought us to, and to 
what it is bringing us. But self-depredation is still more 
dangerous than Chauvinism ; it is an error on the other 
side. " M. Victor Hugo and M. Gambetta talk always 
D 2 
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of raising the country like one man," my father would 
say ; " that is all nonsense. If the men are undrilled, 
or, still worse, unofficered, they are no more use in 
modem warfare than so many old women. The bravest 
will go to the front, and so you kill all your very best sires. 
We shall have a visit from these Germans some day, 
Marie" (that was my mother's name), "and you are a 
perfect fool ; and you will give me a kiss, my darling, and 
we will go into the vineyard, for the Germans have not 
come. The revenge for Jena has not come yet." 

You may depend upon it that the revanche dejena was 
very little out of my mind, and that I hated the Prussians 
pretty heavily, and did not care much for the English. 
Well, these matters are altered with me now. I daresay 
that you cannot understand why. You never had a 
bullet lying against yoiu: femoral artery, driving you mad 
with agony. You never had Dr. Fuch's strong arm over 
your chest, holding you down in your bed, while Dr. 
Morton of London operated, at a time when one single 
error of the knife would have produced instant death, 
and when your own sweetheart, who had taken vows for 
a year, was holding the basin. No, you happy English 
know none of these things, but we do. NHmporte, I 
know both Germans and English better now. 

But at this time, do you see, I did not know much 
about the Germans, because I had only taken my 
mother's report of them ; so when I came on Cartier, 
lying by a fire in one of the forest meadows, I was 
scared, and told him what I had seen. He took it very 
coolly, and held up before me a wooden cross — a 
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thing which I thought he must have taken from some 
grave. 

" Do you know," he said, "what that is ?" 

I said that I thought it was a cross from a grave. 

" It is the cross from many graves," he answered. " The 
Prussians are surveying the country, and this is a cross 
set up by their engineers on the top of yonder hilL" 

" Then I said that we ought Xo make for Metz, and 
tell the conunandant 

" We must see more before we talk," he answered. 
" Let us come on to the Carbonari." 

"Had not you better take my watch from me," I 
whispered. 

"No, they will be perfectly honest with us," he 
answered. 

It was dark night now, and we followed the glen down 
to one of the upper tributaries of the Moselle. The 
glen narrowed rather rapidly, and we had a dangerous 
place to pass. I was following Cartier very closely, 
when he told me to be very careful how I set my feet. 
I saw that it was necessary : the stream was on our right, 
stnd a high cliff was on our left ; the path, if such it could 
be called, between the cliff and the stream was very 
narrow and slippery. I had my English fishing-basket 
on my left side and my rod in my right hand. Cartier 
forgot about my fishing-basket, and passed on after his 
caution to me round the comer of the rock. I followed, 
forgetting my fishing-basket ; when I came to the comer 
by which Cartier had passed, the fishing-basket stmck 
against the I'ock and upset me headlong into the stream. 
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I cried out, and Cartier was in after me in a moment. 
I had only dipped my head, and had held my rod and 
my basket tight : but I was wet through. Cartier had 
only gone in up to his middle, and had saved the guns 
and the ammunition with which he was loaded, without 
one drop of water being on them. 

When Cartier got me out on the grass, I first inquired 
about my fish, and we found that they were all right. 
Then I looked found, deadly cold as I was, and saw 
that we were among a crowd of persons, and, moreover, 
among a number of curious dull lights, the like of which 
I had never seen before. 

The glen towered high all around us, and the moon 
was just rising above a tall wooded crag; but I cared 
nothing for the glen and nothing for the moon ; these 
slow smouldering fires attracted all my attention. I said 
to Cartier, " What are they ? " 

" They are the CarbbnarL" 

" Not the people, the fires ? " 

"They are the fires of the Carbonari," said Cartier. 
"The Carbonari are a secret people, and do their busi- 
ness in the great forest lands which divide nations. You 
are among them now." 

I saw it I had read of the Chouans and the 
Carbonari of Italy, and I had sense to see, in spite of 
my bitter chill. 

To see what ? That is easy to tell in our French way. 
In the two German officers I had seen heartless organi- 
zation j among the Carbonari I saw heart, but no organi- 
zation. Well, you English laugh at us French because 
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we- are epigrammatical ; laugh on — any one can laugh at 
us now. 

These people who crowded round me were not respect- 
able ; they were far other than respectable, but they were 
very kind. I was shivering from head to foot, and a 
woman came up and felt my pulse. 

"M. Cartier," she said, "this boy has ague. He 
should have a warm bath, but you can get none within 
ten miles. The boy will be ill if he is not kept 
warm." 

"I allow it, Mother Hortense," said Cartier; "he 
must sleep with me. We have blankets here, and I can 
warm him with my body." 

" He must go to his bed at once, Cartier, and you 
are wanted; we have much to speak of. Our young 
men have seen the German officers. Put the boy in the 
straw with my boy, and he can have his supper there. 
You have blankets for two ? " 

Cartier had both the blankets, and the thing was 
easily arranged. I was to sleep with Hortense's son, my 
trout were to be cooked, and were to be brought to me 
in bed. A little difficulty arose : Mark, Hortense's son, 
was away, having followed the German officers through 
the forest, for what purpose it is difficult to conceive, for 
the two nations were in profound peace, and the German 
officers had as perfectly good a right to be here as they 
had to be in Paris. Mark thought, as he told me, that 
he would like to see what they were about, and, fdr my 
part, I did not wonder at it. I was taken into a hut, and 
put to bed by Cartier. Soon after that I had my supper. 
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with some wine; after which I got wann again, and fell 
asleep. 

I was awakened by some one getting into bed with me. 
I asked, "Who is that?" 

"Mark," said a voice I shall never forget in this 
world. " Cartier and M^e Hortense said that I was to 
get into bed with you, and keep you warm. Raise your 
body, boy, so that I may get my arm round yoiu: back. 
You have had one of our chills." 

I did as he told me, and I fell asleep with my face 
against his, and with his feet twined in mine. O, my 
brother ! O, my brother ! by those white feet turned up 
to the sky, I ask you if we are never to meet again. 



CHAPTER VII. 

I AWOKE late in the morning, and looked around 
me as you see a fox look. My bed-fellow was gone, 
and Hortense and old Mathilde were sitting on the 
ground looking at me. I turned without opening my 
eyes, and looked at theuL They were strangely alike. 
I lay and listened, though I was still in pain. 

"Sister," said old Mathilde Cartier, " is the little dog 
awake?" 

"No, sister," said Hortense; "he is asleep." 
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" If he was asleep for ever it would be better. Is he 
very ill?" 

" He caught the chill last night ; but my boy has 
lain with him and wanned him, so I think that he is 
better." 

" You are a fool ! " said Mathilde. 

" Why ? " said Hortense. 

" Because, if yon had the feelings of a mother, you 
would let me smother him quietly," said Mathilde. 

I decided in my own mind that this event should 
most certainly never occur, and it never did ocour. 
Hortense spoke again. 

"You are a very wicked wortian, Mathilde," said 
Hortense ; "you are a better hater than I am. I have 
more reason to hate than you have." 

" Yes, because I have more spirit You wanted spirit 
to kill him ; could you not kill even his son ? You have 
let your son sleep with his, and have brought back the 
warmth to his body — to a body which I would have sent 
floating down the river." 

" Sister," said Hortense, " I have had revenge enough. 
If I have taken one child, I need not kill another; and 
I love both his children." 

"You love his children!" cried Mathilde, furiously. 
" Did he not pay you attention? Did he not walk with 
you publicly at Metz when the Emperor came ? Was it 
not understood that he was to marry you ? Would it 
not have made a difference in our fortunes ? Did he not 
cast you over? Should we be as we are now had it not 
been for his shameful usage of you?" 
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" That is all true, but I loved him," Hortense said. 
" You do not know the truth. I could not have him, 
and so I stole his child." 

" I would smother this young wretch if I was in your 
place," said Mathilde, "and let your own flesh and blood 
have its own." 

"You do not know the truth, sister," said Hortense. 

" Mark is your own son," said Mathilde. 

" He is the boy of my own bosom," said Hortense 
" but not my son." 

" If he was the son of my own bosom I would see 
him righted," said Mathilde, " and I would smother this 
young cub in doing it." 

I sat up on my mattress, and said quietly, 

"I don't see what you would gain by that, Mbre 
Mathilde. Your intellects seem confused." 

At this moment a fearful fit of trembling, racking 
every bone, came upon me, and I sank back on the 
mattress ; the ague and fever were sharply upon me, and 
I was out of my mind to some extent. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

I WAS confused in my mind and in great pain for 
about a day and a half; then I had a long sleep, 
and woke up quite refreshed, and found that I was as 
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well as ever I was in my life. These slight attacks of 
ague, which we have in our woods, are really nothing. 
I have seen a strong man on the march fall out, and 
have it over under the hedge, and catch up his company 
before the day is over, not a bit the worse. I have left 
the dinner-table with one of them, and come back again 
perfectly well before dinner was over. This first one was 
rather severe, and it is quite possible that I may have 
been a little alarmed and t^te montke. On the second 
morning I got up, dressed myself, and began looking to 
my sporting gear. I was busy at this when Mfere Hor- 
tense came into the hut 

'•Mfere Hortense," I said, "where is Mbre Mathilde?" 
"I believe," she said, carelessly, "that she is at 
Thionville by now." 

" At Thionville ! that is quite impossible." 
"Cartier told me that he had seen her at Fond de 
Givonne or Givonne — I forget which — and was on her 
way to Thionville." 

"Why," I said, "she was here last night" 
" It is strange that I should not have seen her then," 
said Hortense, kneeling before the fire, and blowing it 
up with her mouth. 

"Why, she was talking to you, and I lay and listened. 
I heard every word you two said." 

" You have been out of your head, sweetheart. Our 
people are often delirious with ague. You were dream- 
ing; you will be as well as ever now, and you must 
travel to-day." 

She looked me so straight in the face as she said this, 
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that I could hardly doubt her, and went on preparing 
for my journey. I determined, however, to ask Cartier, 
and in a very short time he came in and gave me 
" Good-morning." 

" Cartier," I said, " you would not deceive me ? " 

" No, my darling. Why should I ? " 

" Then, was Mfere Mathilde here last night ? '' 

" Certainly not," he answered, emphatically. 

And I doubted no more. I do not think that he 
would have deceived me. If I had asked had she been 
there the nig/if before iasty I should have got the truth 
from him. As it was, I came to the conclusion that I 
had been delirious; and yet the dream of Mbre Mathilde 
seemed so wonderfully life-like, that I could not make it 
out one way or another. 

We had a hurried breakfast, and then we went out in 
the bright morning, while the dew was on the grass, and 
while the wooded glens were still bathed in shadow. 
Our mornings in Lorraine are so bright and pure, that 
they make old men young. I once was l}'ing out after 
roe with an Englishman, and he said to me, "Your 
mornings here are like those in Australia ; the air is like 
the wine of Champagne." On such a morning Cartier 
and I started out into the Ardennes forest, with every 
vein in our bodies tingling with health and excite- 
ment 

The Carbonari were all gone — at least, only a few 
diildren, half naked, were playing among the wild- 
flowers in front of the huts. It occured to me — I cannot 
say why — ^to ask the name of this place as we walked on. 
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Cartier asked why I wished to know. 

" I might wish to come again when you were not with 
me." 

" Well then," he said, " it is the * Bois des pas 
Perdus ; ' that is the only name which it has, and it is 
only known to the initiated." 

" Cartier," I said suddenly, " did I ever have a 
brother?" 

I asked it so suddenly, that he was taken by surprise, 
evidently. 

He said, without a pause, " Yes." 

"Did he die?" 

" Yes. He was killed by wolves at Petange in Luxem- 
burg, in snow time, ten years ago." 

"Why was he there?" 

"He was there with your father, who was going to 
Esche on an iron speculation, and then on to his estates 
in the Rhine provinces. And there was a terrible affray 
with wolves above Petange : your father was saved by 
some peasants who followed his carriage, but your 
brother was killed." 

" Did they get my poor brother's l^ody ? " 

" About as much of it as they would get of yours, if 
you were among the wolves in the snow, after they have 
packed — that is to say, nothing at all. There is a tomb 
to him in Petange church-yard. Now you know all 
about it, and you must ask me no more. If ever your 
father knows that I "have told you so much, he will never 
let me see you again." 

We wilked on in silence for above a mile through the 
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open forest, wheA Carrier told me not to speak, a thing 
which was perfectly unnecessary, for I was thinking of 
my poor brother ; how dearly I had longed to have a 
brother ; how I would have loved him ; why my father 
had never told me of this hideous accident ; and of how 
my mother went yearly to Petange; and how I had 
pleaded to go with her, and had always been refused. I 
say there was no need to bid me be silent, but Carrier's 
command to silence made me look up. We were in one 
of those dense bands of copsewood which are the rule 
and not the exception in the Ardennes, and before us 
the path topped a little elevation, very nairow, walled by 
oak copse, and covered with bright greensward, with 
one small rock on the right hand side. Carrier took me 
into the copsewood, and we lay down together in the 
high fern, on a carpet of lilies of the valley, some of 
which had thus early their reddening berries on them. 

"We must be here for some rime," he said ; "we had 
better have our dijeuner d lafourchette here." 

So we had chicken, wine, and bread, and we had 
finished quite a long rime, when I heard behind us a 
low howl, " Loup, loup, loup-garou ! " 

" A wolf," I said. 

" Not the real animal : it is our boy driving the roe- 
deer for us. Load your carbine and watch by the ro.ck ; 
we shall have a shot directly. This is better than I 
thought; hxmfah! the real wolves are up the wind. 
What a boy that is ! " 

As he spoke, the wolf-cry was answered from before 
us, up the wind, apparenriy quite near. 
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" 7%^/," said Carrier, "is a real wolf,** and he answered 
him with one of the most perfect imitations I ever heard; 
then we lay still again, and Carrier whistled twice; the 
wolf call was repeated behind us. You talk of your 
English woodcraft, it is nothing to ours. At the second 
call, a splendid buck was standing before me on the top 
of the rise, within twenty yards, tapping the groimd im- 
pariently with his right fore-foot 

" Be steady," said Carrier, and the caurion was very 
necessary, for my hand was shaking. I fired just behind 
the shoulder; the pretty beast stood stock-still for a 
moment, then he quietiy doubled his knees, and fell 
down morionless, quite dead. I had shot him through 
the heart. 

In my wild triumph I was rising to my feet, to look 
at my prey, when Carrier pulled me down, and put his 
hand over my mouth. 

" Be quiet," he hissed in my ear ; " be perfecUy quiet, 
our boy is calling the wolves to the blood ; lie here, and 
load your carbine." 

I obeyed, intensely interested; and as we waited 
nearly an hour, I may take this opportunity of telling 
you that this was the first wild animal I had ever killed. 
I used to give my father immense anxiety by going out 
all night with a carbine, and coming home with a wolfs 
skin ; but, in fact, I had never seen one. I used to buy 
them firom the Gardes Champ^tres, and the yoimg men. 
I had a fancy for possessing wolf-skins, and I used to 
buy them from those who could shoot them, somewhere 
late at night; this gave my father and Dr. TuUier the 
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idea I had killed them, and my father had not the heart 
to inquire into the real truth; when I found that he 
thought so, my boyish vanity prevented me from un- 
deceiving him. So the theory grew in my mother's 
mind — a fact which I did not know until long after — 
that I was destined to revenge my brother's death on the 
wolves. In the end of all things — in the general ruin, 
when the confessional was forgotten — Father Servi told 
me that my mother had consulted him on this point, and 
that he, not knowing what to say, had said nothing at all. 

But Cartier and I lay there a long time in silence, and 
all this time the artificial wolf behind us kept answering 
the real wolf before us ; the real wolf getting more and 
more to our left. " If he catches the scent of the blood 
first," said Cartier, "we shall have him; if he catches a 
whiff of us, we shall lose him. He will call no more 
now ; I hope he has not got down the wind of us." And, 
indeed, our wolf behind us had left off calling, but I 
thought that I could hear a rustle approaching us in the 
rear. 

Cartier touched my arm, and I was still as a stone ; 
for before us in the path, coming silently up, was a 
magnificent dog- wolf working steadily up to the dead 
buck. He was the largest wolf I ever saw ; he stood as 
high as the table at which I write these words. 

I wondered why Cartier dared whisper now in this 
awful stillness, when I hardly dared move to get my 
carbine ready, but he told me in my ear, " He has his 
nose to the blood now, and cannot see us or hear us. 
It is old Motier of Audun la Romain, who disappeared^. 
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"The wolf had his teeth fixed apparently in the boy*i» throat..'* 
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two years ago. I knew he was a wehrwolf, and he made 
away with his own nephew about that two thousand 
francs ; wait till he is opposite you, and fire just behind 
the shoulder-blade." 

The wolf came on steadily towards the blood which 
was trickling among the roots of the daisies among the 
grass j when he was opposite to me I fired, as I thought 
truly, and he gave a leap in the air and lay motionless. 
At the same moment a shriek rang on my ears, and a 
figure dashed past me ; before there was the least time 
for thought, I saw the wolf and a bare-legged boy rolling 
over and over on the grass in a death struggle. The 
wolf had his teeth fixed apparently in the boy's throat, 
and the boy was making fierce, wild stabs at him with a 
short knife. I saw that the wolf had been pretending 
death, and I saw that* the boy was Mark. Cartier was 
on his legs with the fowling-piece at his shoulder, but, of 
course, afraid to fire. I caught sight of his couteau de 
chasse, and seizing it from his sheath, I dashed at the 
wolf, which had now thrown Mark over the body of the 
dead buck, and was apparently killing him, though I 
could see the firm brown hand which held the knife 
bringing blood at every thrust into the thick brown hair. 

I seized the beast by the tail, and gave one stab on 
the ribs — ^a slight one. The wolf turned on me, and I 
met his eyes for one instant only ; then they seemed to 
fall away firom mine, and he lay down and died in good 
earnest. 

Now, what account do' you think that my dear foolish 
old Cartier gave of this affair? That the wolf had got 

£ 
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Mark by the throat, and had nearly killed him. (The 
wolf had Mark by the sAirt, and Mark was only scratched 
by his paws, and not bitten in one smgle place.) That 
I had missed my shot (the bullet injured the spinal 
vertebrae), and that the wolf was uninjured; that I had 
ran in with his couteau dechcuse^ and had slightly woimded 
the wolf, scarcely drawing blood ; but at the instant the 
wolf set his eyes- on mine he had died. Such was 
Cartiefs account Mine is, that on flaying the wolf I 
found his back seriously injiured, with ten stabs from 
Mark's knife, one of which must, I think, have penetrated 
the heart ; and my opinion is, that if Mark and the wolf 
had been left to fight it out together, Mark would have 
been litde the worse. However, give a dog a bad name, 
and hang hinL Iwastobeawehrwolf, and so I mustbe. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WE all three stood looking at the wolf and the roe- 
buck, and then Mark burst out laughing. 
"I led the old wretch on well, did I not?" he said; 
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" I have known of him this two years. By-the-bye, little 
master, I owe my life to you." 

" Nonsense ! " I said. 

"Ah, it is always nonsense with heroes like you. You 
risked your life to save mine, and I well remember. 
Let us cut up our game, Monsieur will like the wolf- 
skin. Aha! my old man" (kicking the wolfs head), 
" I deceived you finely." 

" It is Old Motier of Audun la Romain," said Cartier; 
" he murdered his nephew for two thousand francs, but 
do not kick him." 

" Old Motier," said Mark ; " why, he was drowned in 
the Alssette, at Audun la Tige, smuggling.** 

"You think so, you young fool," said Cartier, "but 
I tell you that he was loup-garou^ and there he 
lies." 

" It is all equal if it pleases M. Cartier," said Mark, 
with his eyes very wide open ; "but we will skin these 
beasts. I will take the wolf-skin to our people. M. 
Cartier, you are a good forester, will you do it ?" 

To ask Cartier to do a thing and to have it done 
were one and the same thing. He agreed at once, and 
Mark said, — 

" Come you with me, and I will show you where to 
catch trout in your English manner. M. Cartier, I shall 
not come back. Some of our people are close here, and 
will be glad of such venison as you do not want ; I will 
send them. Good-bye ! " And so he and I walked 
off together, I taking the fishing-rod and basket. We 
soon came to a small stream and sat down together, 

E 2 
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and Mark put his arm round my neck, saying sud- 
denly, — 

"Why do I feel differently towards you than towards 
any one I ever met ? " 

" I cannot tell, Mark ; I feel in the very same way 
towards you." 

"Little Monsieur, do you know where you are 
going?" 

"No." 

"You are going to Germany, to learn German pro- 
clivities. I know your father is no Frenchman." 

" He is German bom," I replied. 

"Well, I will say no more ; but do not be corrupted. 
Remain a Frenchman. Will you kiss me ?" 

"Yes." 

And so my brother was gone. What passed before I 
ever knew he was my brother, time must tell. But 
nature seldom deceives one. 

I must still carry you on my first great journey, because 
after this I made no journey at all for nearly two years, 
except from Metz to Sedan, and back again. The time 
of my captivity was rapidly approaching, although I was 
unconscious of it. I was soon to be bound hand and 
foot at Metz, but I did not know it. I only know that I 
hate Metz to this day, and hope that the Germans may 
like it better than I did ; as I write I laugh, I cannot at 
all help it They have made Metz a German town; 
what would you English say if the Irish made London 
an Irish town ? It would be quite as ridiculous. Here 
I am in my French way talking of Metz before the 
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proper time. We always live now in the past or in the 
future, we French. We have no present ; at least we will 
not accept it Enfin. 

" Where now ! " I said to Cartier on the next morning; 
" are we to lie in the woods another night ? " 

" Yes, and many," he said. "But I ask you one thing ; 
dare you lie in the wood by yourself?" 

I answered roundly, " Yes." 

" You must do so then to-night for many hours." 

"Why?" 

" I fear to trust you, my darling, in the work which I 
have on hand." 

" But, Jacques, you can trust me." 

" My boy, it is out of the question. You cannot per- 
sonate. I have to personate. You might be known; 
you might commit some small indiscretion which would 
ruin everything. Be content, I will tell you all after- 
wards. As you love France, trust me." 

" I will trust you, Jacques, but tell me more." 

" We must walk very fast," said Cartier ; " and your 
father's fortune partly depends on your discretion." 

" I will walk fast and hold my tongue," I answered. 

"Well, tlien, we shall cross the Luxemburg frontier 
in three hours." 

" The Luxemburg frontier ? " I exclaimed, aghast. 

" Yes, you do not know how far aiid how fast we have 
been walking. Do you see those two hills ? " 

"Yes." 

" One is Stomberg, the other Johansberg ; both are in 
Dutch territory." 
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"But the Dutch live in Holland." 

"Both those mountains are in Holland, however. 
English diplomacy will make Paris the capital of Den- 
^ mark some day. They have the money, these English, 
* and they used to move the states of Europe as one 
moves chessmen. They guarantee this, and they guaran- 
tee that, because they have the power of putting an end 
to foreign commerce ; but now we know that they dare 
not do it, because they would put an end to their own. 
My dear, we shall be in the dominions of the King of 
Holland in three hours." 

" And what shall we do there ? " 

"I shall tell you when it is done. I shall go into 
Luxemburg, and return into France alone, representing 
myself as a Luxemburger. I shall thereby gain intelli- 
gence, most likely, so as to guide your father in his 
commercial speculations. It will probably be necessary 
for me to be arrested. In that case you must leave all 
our traps in the woods above the town, and make across 
the country to the Baths of Mondorf, where you will wait 
for me. I will tell you farther when we part. Mind 
what I say ; your father wants information^ and I must 
get it for him. In case of a dkbMe your father might be 
half ruined, and he does not want to he half ruined. Now, 
come along, we must walk till the moon rises." 

There was no sporting that day, for the walking was 
all over high and uninteresting cultivated downs, always 
bending to the right of the wooded hill which the Dutch- 
men call a mountain, but which every one else would 
call a hill — Mont St. Jean. " A fine country for cavalry 
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and artillery, master ! " said Cartier to me once. " Those 
cursed English know how to defend their country better 
than we do/' But towards evening we saw forests in the 
distance, and he was no better pleased. " These forests 
will help to ruin us," he said. In fact, he was in a bad 
humour, an odd thing for him. We came, late in the 
day, on an old peasant, who was ploughing his ground 
for clover ; a little tiny strip of ground it was, with not a 
vestige of hedge between it and the nearest forest, three 
miles off. This peasant was very old and without any 
spkialitky unless one might say that a pocket-handkerchief 
would have been an addition to his toilette. Jacques 
Cartier arrested his ploughing, and asked him for the 
shadow of his plough while we had supper, to which he 
invited him. The old peasant of Lorraine was most 
pleased to sup with us, and we sat down under the 
shadow of his two horses, which, as he remarked, gave 
more shadow than the plough would do; "for,'' he con- 
tinued, " it was without doubt that both the elder and 
the younger monsieur had remarked that the larger the 
object was, the larger was the shadow which it cast." 
After hearing this magnificent French platitude, I felt 
sure that we were not yet over the border, even into 
Luxemburg. I was sure that I was still among the 
countrymen of Victor Hugo, and that Lorraine would 
remain Frencli as long as the world went round. 

As we sat under the shadow of the two horses (whose 
convenience was not, after the French manner, for a 
moment consulted), we ate sausage and bread, and 
drank wine. Cartier remarked to the old peasant, — 
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"Badinguet keeps his frontier pretty open here, 
father." 

'' And who is Badinguet ? " said the old man, chewing. 

" The Emperor." 

" Ah ! the Emperor at Paris. Yes, I have heard of 
him. His wife is a good and pious woman^ and I 
notice. Monsieur, that the wife has much influence over 
the husband ; for me, I should never go to mass unless 
my wife took me." 

"Would you go to a bull-fight with your wife?" 
shouted Cartier. 

" If she made it a point," said the old peasant "You 
see, it is necessary that women should be amiable for 
one's peace of mind, and if contradicted women are 
imamiable." 

"Would you vote as your wife told you?" asked 
Cartier. 

" Undoubtedly. I should make a point of doing so. 
Had Monsieur the experience of women which I have, 
he would do the same." 

Cartier arose soon afterwards, and strode on towards 
the forest, about three miles distant. I regret to say 
that his language during the next three miles was morally 
indefensible, and politically was sufficient to send a 
dozen such men to Cayenne. When we got into the 
forest he got cooler. 

We pushed through more than a mile of the densest 
copsewood without a path before we stopped ; at last I 
stumbled over a rock, and found that we were on rising 
ground. The place was such that I should fancy a mur- 
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dered corpse might lie there without discovery during 
seven years, and only be found when the wood was cut 
at the end of that time. Here we were very busy ; we 
hid everything away under piles of fern in different 
places, and then he made me a bed of boughs, fern, and 
blankets. After that we had supper, and then he rose to 
go with his pipe in his mouth, and he told me to follow 
him. 

In less than a quarter of a mile we came on a potato- 
field, and he showed me a small village in the hollow 
below. "That," he said, "is Petange, in Luxemburg 
territory. If I don't come back to-morrow morning, go 
down there, and ask for Pfere Goton, at the Couronne 
d'Or ; tell him that you are nephew of M. Schelcht, at 
the baths of Mondorf, and he will put your feet in the 
right way. Take this letter at the same time, and deliver 
it to Mademoiselle Louise, at Mondorf, and wait for 
me. 

I promised to obey. In fact, I liked all this mystery ; 
and as we went back into the wood again, I felt like one of 
your English Arthur's knights, with the delightful feeling on 
me that I did not know what was going to happen next. 
Cartier took me back to our lair in the wood, made me 
promise to lie down, and not sing or whistle ; and then 
told me he was going down into the town as soon as it 
was dark. 

" To what town ? " I asked. 

" To Longwy ; we are but a mile and a half from it." 

I lay down at once among the comfortable blankets 
and fern, and covered myself over. Cartier smoked for 
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above an hour, until it was dark enough in spite of the 
moon. Then he came to me, and looked at my heavily- 
closed eyes, and listened to my heavy breathing ; tiben 
he kissed me, and went away, pushing the branches of 
the copsewood, which glistened in the moonlight 

Then, like a fox out of his lair, I rose swiftly and 
silently, and followed him. 



CHAPTER X. 

THERE was danger, or he would have let me share 
his adventure. There was danger, and I would 
share it with him, whether he would or no. I was not 
going to see the man I loved best in the world going 
into danger alone; but what danger was it? What 
danger could there be in om: own Longwy, " the iron 
gate of France"? 

As I followed him I made no noise. I was determined 
that he should not know of my following until it was too 
late to send me back. I thought that I had lost him 
once, for the boscage was so thick; but immediately 
*^ter I crashed down over a rocky bank and lay in a 
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rutted lane, rather bruised; but I lay quite still, for he 
was in the lane in the moonlight before me. He thought 
it was a wolf, and I let him turn the comer before I 
got up. 

I had to be very careful, for the moon was now 
bright When I came to the comer of the lane where 
he had disappeared, I saw a town with high chimney- 
stalks below me, which was lower Longwy : above were 
long straight lines on the top of a hill, which, from my 
experience of Sedan, I knew to be fortresses. Keeping 
in the shadow of the garden and vineyard walls I fol- 
lowed Cartier closely and yet more closely towards the 
town. 

Suddenly there came a bright flash of light from over, 
head, which I thought was lightning. I heard a " roar," 
or I should rather use an English word, "bang." It 
was the evening gun, and the drums and horns began 
their magnificent music in the citadel I saw Cartier 
begin to run ; the town was about to be closed. I ran 
also, but not quite fest enough to prevent my being 
entangled in a crowd. 

Half a dozen pairs of red breeches were before me, 
with their accompanying white gaiters flashing in the 
moonlight, before I was aware that I was among the 
belated soldiers rashing in to dram call. I was begin- 
ning to laugh when I was seized about the waist by a 
strong arm, and looking round I saw that I was being 
carried along by a large chasseur, whose accent, if not 
his appearance, would have brought him to the guillotine 
were it a capital crime to be a Gascon. 
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" Run, my pretty little rascal ! " he cried ; " has 
Heaven given thee legs for nothing? Run, then. Thou 
art of the Lyc^e, then ? " 

I said " Yes," with what breath I had left, not taking 
care to say that I was of the Lyc^e of Sedan, and that 
I was out as a spy on that spy Jacques Caitier, who was 
looking after things so as to be able to advise my father 
as to selling out all his property in France. I now sus- 
pected this strongly; but this was not the place to speak 
about it. As we all, some forty of us, rushed at the 
gate, it was just being closed. I was bruised in spite of 
the care of my chasseur, but not badly. In the end I 
was inside the gate. Was Cartier in also ? 

Yes, he had come in on the end of the mob, and I 
saw him slinking away under a gas lamp. The soldiers 
soon separated, and having been kissed by the Gascon 
I was allowed to go. 

I followed Cartier. Now for the first time I knew 
that I had been set to watch him. That my father to 
some extent distrusted him, but knew that I would tell 
him everything. Ah, father, you might have trusted 
Cartier as well as I did ; indeed you might. He was 
more intensely French in sentiment than you were ; but 
he was as true to you as to France. What was his 
worst crime ? That of telling you that it was time for 
poor old France to prepare for the worst, and so save 
your money. 

I followed Cartier. He went to the Caf^ Cheval 
Blanc, and I peeped in after him. The place was filled 
with officers ; but Cartier sat alone with his back to the 
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door, which enabled me to slip in without his perceiving 
me. The waiter came to me, and I had lemonade and 
cake put behind the back of oiu: unconscious Cartier, 
who said nothing, but who listened to everything. 

I cannot repeat the conversation of the officers. It 
was not good ; it seemed to me that their heart was not 
in their work ; and there was a bragging self-sufficiency 
about them which seemed to me quite different from all 
I had heard of the armies of the great Frederick or the 
great Napoleon, and more particularly diflferent from 
that wondrous little army of you English, which has the 
most extraordinary spkcialitk of only being beaten on an 
average three times in fifty years, and of always winning 
in the long-run, as results show. I say that I was not at 
all pleased with our officers, until a tall general officer in 
a scarlet cloak came in. I liked him. 

" Sit down, gentlemen," he said, as they rose. " Can 
any of you give me the route to Sierck ? " 

Not one it seemed. 

" D'Estrange, you were bom here — ^surely you must 
know ? " said the General. 

'* Upon my honour, General de Failly, I do not," said 
D'Estrange. 

"Is Captain Rossel here?" asked General de Failly. 

" Yes, he is quartered here, and is in the next room ; 
but he is in bed.*' 

"Call him," said General de Failly. 
^ D'Estrange did so, and in a. few moments I saw a 
sight which I shall never forget, and heard words which 
are burnt into my heart as by fire. An inner door 
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opened, and a young man came out holding a candle in 
front of his face. The yoimg officer had nothing on but 
a white shirt and a pair of scarlet trousers, which he had 
tied tightly round his waist by his belt. His head was 
splendidly shaped, and he had enough of French dex- 
terity to hold the candle so high over his head as to cast 
the shadows downwards. The immobility of his fece 
would have done credit to an English midshipman, 
while being scolded by his captain on the deck of a 
frigate. I never saw him before or after, yet this figure 
in the scarlet trousers and the white shirt comes into my 
mind's eye whenever I hear his name. 

" Captain Rossel," said General de Failly, " can you 
give me the route to Sierck?" 

" Cross the Luxemburg frontier, and hold straight for 
it, leaving Mont St. Jean on yoiu: right, and when you 
make the Stomberg, you will see it at your feet on the 
other side of the Moselle." 

" But I mean through French territory," said General 
de Failly. 

"Oh, miles round. This scoundrelly neutrality of 
Luxemburg prevents us getting from one part of France 
to the other." 

"We propose to buy it" 

" But Prussia will not let you. 

"Well, I will not argue. I want to get to Sierck with- 
out going out of France." 

"You must go round," said Rossel. "Are we going 
to — ^you know, General — to respect the neutrality of 
Luxemburg in the next war? " 
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" Of course," said the General 

" Then let us hope the Prussians will do the same/* 
said RosseL "I think, General, that you will find a 
German spy in the room now," and Rossel pointed to 
Cartier. 



CHAPTER XL 

CARTIER stood up at once, confironting Captain 
Rossel and General de Failly. 

" I conceive. General," he said, " that Captain Rossel 
is in error. I am no Prussian spy, but a good French- 
man." 

Rossel's brows lowered. "Where were you last 
night ? '' he asked. 

" In the forest," said Cartier coolly. 

" And what were you doing there ? * asked RosseL 

" Serving the people." 

"That is an answer entirely without sense," said 
Rossel. 

" Not entirely. Captain. You have served the people 
before now. In the Rue Picpus, for example.'' 
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" Do you make an accusation against me, then?" said 
Rossel. 

"Not I," sajd Cartier; "but your conscience does 
so.** 

"This is a bold dog," said Rossel. "Ask him, 
General, to precise his accusation against me." 

" Precise the accusation," said General de Failly. 

"I have made none," said Cartier. "The cit— I 
should say the Captain Rossel knows what I mean. We 
both love the people, we would die for the people ; but 
he has denounced me as a Prussian spy. I demand that 
he retracts those words. I demand it" 

"And how can you disprove it?" said RosseL 
" Where are your passports ? " 

"I have none," said Cartier, advancing towards 
General de Failly and Rossel. " Hear me in private." 

As he went up to these two men I noticed that 
another man had risen from his seat, and was standing 
behind General de Failly and Rossel. I did not see 
him clearly, but I thought that he was a handsome Jew, 
very eager and rather pale. I saw this man behind 
De Failly arid Rossel. I sneaked up from table to table, 
until I was close behind them, Cartier -never having seen 
me ; and I heard this conversation. 

"I am a Prussian spy," said Cartier, "and I hold my 
life in my hands. But I am a spy on the side of France. 
My wife is a pedlar, and she goes to and fro. I am 
nothing, I equally go to and fro. We French are in 
horrible danger." 

"He speaks well, this one," said Rossel. 
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" No one will believe, no one will give credit to our 
danger. When I go to look on the danger, then I am 
called a Prussian spy by a friend of the people like 
Captain Rossel." 

" I retract the words, then," said Rossel. 

" I think that you are right," said De Failly. 

Rossel and General de Failly were standing in almost 
absolute darkness, with Cartier before them, and the 
mysterious man behind. Suddenly I saw two white 
hands part Rossel and de Failly by the shoulders, and I 
heard a voice which said, — 

" Your name, then ?" 

" Jacques Cartier." 

" A good name, but Breton." 

" It is not a sin to be Breton, Monsieur." 

*'It is little short," said the gentleman behind De 
Failly and Rossel. "Are you true to the service of 
France?" 

" Most true. Monsieur." 

"To the death?" 

" To the death. Monsieur." 

" You suppose that a great disaster is hanging over 
France ?" 

" I know it. Monsieur." 

"Suppose, now, that every conceivable evil was to 
happen to France," said the invisible gentleman. " Sup- 
pose' that in consequence of our present rotten govern- 
ment " 

" My dear sir," said the General. 

"Suppose," continued this gentleman, "that Paris 

F 
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was taken and France ruined; what would you da 
then?" 

" Die or be revenged," said Jacques Cartier. 

"This is an estimable citizen," said Gambetta timing 
forward. *' I would have him arrested for form's sake to- 
night, and then let him go free." 

Cartier was therefore arrested and walked off, witfiout 
observing me at alL When he was gone, I went to 
De Failly, Rossel, and Gambetta, and I addressed 
them. 

"And who are you ?" said Rossel, smiling. 

"A Frenchman," I answered 

" To the death ?" said Rossel. 

"To the death." 

" What do you wish for, my little sir?" said De Failly, 

" I wish a pass out of the town, and I wish the free- 
dom of Jacques Cartier." ^ 

" Are you republican ?" asked Gambetta. 

" No," I answered, " I am Orleanist ; but before all I 
am French." 

" Will you not go to bed, my brave boy ?" said Gam- 
betta. 

" Yes, to my lair in the wood," I answered. " Let 
me out of the town; I have work on hand for 
France." 

" What have you to do for France ? " said General de 
FaUly. 

" Sir," I answered," nothing, except to tell grown men 
the truth. Seize Belgian and Dutch Luxembuig, and 
save France." 
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"This is a strange boy," said De Failly. "Where do 
you come from, boy?" 



>" 



"Sttian." 



CHAPTER XIL 

THIS chapter is rather a short one. Gambetta, 
Rossel, and De Failly took me outside and 
handed me over to die guard, with particular instructions 
to see me through the gate, and with promises that 
Cartier should be released eaiiy the next morning. My 
last words in Longwy were with Gambetta at the gate. 

" My boy," he said, " will you have a soldier to see 
you on the way?" 

" No, sir," I said ; " I know my way well, but please 
let Cartier out to-morrow." 

" I will ask De Failly to bully the mayor for you," 
said Gambetta, "you poor little innocent; we are 
dragooned to death in this old France of ours. And so 
you are not a Republican ? " 

" No, sir," I said promptly ; " we are not fit for it." 

' "Perhaps not," said Gambetta thoughtfully. "But 

we do not knotvr ; had Washington spoken as you have 
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spoken, where would the United States have been 
now?'' 

The drawbridge was lowered for me, and I sped away 
under the twinkling stars towards my lair in the wood- 
lands above Petange. Yet I was scarcely across the 
drawbridge when I halted and looked back, to see the 
last of Gambetta. * He stood under the light by the 
guard-house, with his hand to his head, thinking ; then 
he turned and walked slowly back under the arch, and 
was lost to my sight 

Let us think for a little, young English gentlemen. I 
am a Monarchist, and for that matter an Orleanist, yet 
I consider that Gambetta is one of the greatest and 
noblest of men which France has ever produced. Our 
people, our own French, have taken it into their heads 
to laugh at him. I hate his politics, and think him 
politically a fool, but what does that matter ? Look at 
the man and what he has done. He rallied all France, 
until our conquerors began to respect our raw levies ; he 
roused all France; it was too late, but was that Ms 
fault ? He was ignorant of war, yet his rabble checked 
the imconquerable Germans before Orleans; only cer- 
tainly to be thrown back afterwards. I confess that we 
were utterly ruined : no Frenchman would deny that I 
confess also that we might have had better terms had it 
not been for Gambetta ; but I wish you to put your- 
selves in our place for a minute. 

Suppose that your fleet lyas ruined; suppose that 
three hundred thousand men were in Surrey ; suppose 
that London was locked up from the outer world, and 
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was given up to starvation, banded round by an impreg- 
nable army. Suppose, then, also that your Queen had 
fled to America, and that you had no government with 
which a foreign nation could treat. Suppose, in fact, 
that London was in the state of Paris the winter before 
last. What could you do ? I am unable to say. We 
sent a young lawyer out in a balloon to raise the pro- 
vinces. It was entirely useless; you cannot make 
trained soldiers in a day ; but Gambetta did his best : 
no man, in fact, ever did better ; he got together three 
hundred thousand men (not soldiers), and made them 
fight after the fashion of civilians. His armies were 
overpowered ; he was ignorant of modem war, he stuck 
to the traditions of the early revoliftionary wars; he 
imagined that a nation could be raised to face modem 
arms. Gambetta has seen his folly by now, but his 
name should be a great one in France as long as France 
lasts. 

What, we are dead, are we ? Yes, indeed ! Quite 
so ! For my part I do not think that we are quite dead 
as yet. I am not dead yet, in spite of that sausage 
which Mere Hortense gave me at Longyon. I think that 
you will hear of old France again. Seft douleurs ! It 
maddens me to hear France spoken of as dead, and 
Gambetta sneered at by fools, who never did anything in 
their lives except cackle and lie. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

YOU might as well ask a roebuck to observe the 
Ardennes frontier as Cartier. I wonder very 
much how our pedlars manage with regard to passports ; 
I strongly suspect that they can manage entirely without 
them. Knowing this, I was perfectly certain that the 
moment he was released he would follow me at once, 
and that there would be but little trouble. I went to 
our lair in the woods, and took my carbine and a game- 
bag, which I filled with necessary things, and then I 
went down into Petange. 

I had no difficulty there, for I S2ud simply who I was 
and that I was wandering, desiring to get to Mondorf* 
The landlord was more than kind, he was deeply 
interested in me. How was my mother, and how was 
my father? Would I like to see my brother's grave 
while Madame got breakfast? I thought that I would 
like to sec my poor brother's grave, very much indeed ; 
and so we started out, and very soon stood against a tiny 
stone cross in the churchyard 

" Here he lies, then ? " I asked inquirmgly. 

"No, Monsieur, not a vestige of your brother's 
body, or a relic of his death, was ever recovered save 
one;* 

"And that my mother has," I said carelessly. 
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'* Pardon, Monsieur, my wife has it, and has always 
kept it concealed from your mother during her many 
visits." 

"What is it?" 

" It matters not what it is, Monsieur ; I will give it to 
your father without a word, should he claim it, but we 
will never give it to your mother." 

" I will take it to my father, if you like," I said. And 
the landlord thought for some litde time. 

"Will you promise not to show it to yoiur mother?" 

^* I will." 

^ Then come with me." He took me back to the inn, 
and up to his bed-room, where out of an old oak press 
he took an envelope, which he carefully sewed into my 
waistcoat, I submitting with perfect quietness, but most 
fully determined to unsew it and look at it the moment 
I had an opportunity. Then I had my breakfast, and 
offered to pay for it, but he would not let me. I got 
him to show ipe tlie road to Mondorf, or rather the 
direction of Mondorf, and then I started across the 
hedgeless fields towards Mont St. Jean, skirting the 
frontier, and feeling rather lonely without Carrier. 

I soon saw that I was watched, and by a friend too. 
I saw a swift figure lurking wherever it was possible, and 
beckoning me to go towards, as I made it out, Mont St 
Jean. I did so, and no sooner was I in the copsewood, 
than I heard a laugh behind me, and turning, I saw 
Mark, bare-footed and bare-headed 

" Here we are, safe and sound ; Carrier is free, but 
we must dodge and skulk till you and he are through 
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Luxemburg ; you must not be seen for fifty miles now. 
How I wish I was going with you ! " 

I was so glad to see him again; I never loved any 
one as I did Mark, I think. I asked him what we were 
to do. 

" Skulk here," he said, " for a little while and watch ; 
come higher up the hill, and we can peer through the 
trees ; but we must not get as high as the chapel, or at 
least, I must not." 

"Why not?" 

" Because of the Prussians." 

** But we are in Luxembmrg territory." 

** Ay, but the garrison of Luxemburg is Prussian. See, 
there are four of them in the field measuring ; may the 
evil one take them ! " 

Mark was enthusiastically French as Cartier, and a 
German could do no good; most certainly there were 
four German officers in the plain below us, but they 
were not measuring anything, but apparently out for a 
ride, and coming straight towards us ; evidently making 
for the road which led up to the chapel at the summit of 
the moimtain. 

" Mark," I said, " they are making for the top of the 
hill. I will go up to the chapel myself, they can do 
nothing to me. Keep my carbine and wait here." 

He took it firom me, and I began climbing. Those 
who have climbed Mont St Jean know that the side 
towards Petange is heavy work, alternate belts of copse- 
wood and gazons of slippery turf. I made good weather 
of it, however, and was at the chapel on the summit 
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before I heard the Germans come toiling on horseback 
up the stony ride which led to the summit. 

Suddenly a gunshot rang through the wood, and there 
was a splintering of stones and a plunging of horses, 
followed by laughter; the four Germans came clinking 
up the hill out of the wood, and then drew bridle before 
me. I was lying at the chapel door perfectly insouciant; 
though with my heart beating pretty fast, for I saw before 
me the two officers whom I had met when I was fishing 
in the Ardennes. 

" You had a narrow escape, von Alvenstein," said one 
to the other. "These Luxemburgers are no jagers. 
That shot missed the bird entirely." 

" Gott, yes, but it has gone through my coat," said the 
other officer. " If the wood had not been so thick, I 
would have hunted the careless fellow down and boxed 
his ears for him. You say the bird ; did you see any 
bird, then, at which he could have shot ? " 

" Why, no, friend," said the other officer, " that shot 
was fired at you." 

" A man can only die once," said the other German 
officer. "These Luxemburgers are French at heart 
Let it be, it is not worse than Ireland after alL And we 
guarantee their neutrality, do we?" 

"We must stick to the letter of the law," said the 
other officer. 

" Confound the letter of the law," said the first officer. 
" What letter of the law warrants England in keeping 
Gibraltar? and yet an English minister who would let it 
go ought to be hanged on the highest tower of Windsor, 
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and left to rot there. What right has Luscembuig to 
exist? Are we to respect this tag on the Dutchman's 
breeches?'* 

" We had better be on the right side," said the second 
officer. 

The first officer grunted. " It is better, but suppose 
your fine man of the 2nd of December (a matter for 
which I honour him) is not loyal, and violates this dirty 
little strip of territory; what then? He is not very 
scrupulous ; he has bought up England by a commercial 
treaty, so he is safe at sea. Suppose, I say, that he was 
to play us that trick ; what should we look like ? " 

"Fools," said the other German officer. "But the 
king would never allow it" 

" Then the king is a — ^most Quixotic man," said the 
second officer. " Are we, when the time comes, to lose 
200,000 men because we must march on Sierck instead 
of on Sedan ? " 

" It seems so," said the other. " But we hold Luxem- 
burg." 

"Well, that is good," said the second officer; " that is 
a nut to crack, at all events. Ha ! ha ! Good luck to 
Luxemburg. Why, here is our little trout-fisher on the 
steps of the chapel." 

I must call the attention of the very youngest readers to 
these facts. At this time there was a Prussian garrison 
in the neutral town of Luxemburg, and the Prussian 
•engineer officers were at work to make it stronger than 
•ever, with outlying forts. Luxemburg is the key to 
Prance, and most nations would have fought for it as you 
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would for the only place in the world which is stronger, 
Gibraltar, the key» to the road to your Indian empire of 
120,000,000 souls. Soon after I heard this conversation 
between the two German officers at Mont St Jean, 
rather strange things lu^pened. The Emperor of the 
French, consulting no one, offered to buy this fortress 
from the Kling of Holland. I must say that a deadlier 
insult was seldom offered to another nation than this 
from France to Prussia. Mutual friends, however, 
stepped in, and Prussia gave up the fortress without a 
blow, on condition that it should be dismantled, that is 
to say, that the Luxemburgers should ^pend a million of 
money on a destruction which never could be done, and 
which never will be done. We ask now, in this midnight 
of French humiliation, why a kingdom like Prussia should 
have submitted ? The answer is easy. Our prestige was 
terribly great at that time. We had done well in the 
Crimea ; we had beaten the magnificent army of Austria 
like an old sack ; Europe seemed to hang on our hands, 
and every one, you English included, was afraid of us. 
Prussia yielded because she was afraid; let them dare 
to say otherwise. If they were not afraid, why did they 
cut down the trees on the glacis of Cologne? It is 
pitiable and horrible to see how we deceived ourselves, 
but it is almost amusing to see how we deceived the 
Germans. We knew nothing, our newspapers and our 
officials always lied, and the end of it was that the 
Emperor himself was decdved by his creatures, and went 
to war with 380,000 men against 1,000,000, in hopes 
that the South German States would join him. The end 
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came, as you know, but not before some very long- 
headed men, including my father, had learnt something 
about the temper and resources of Germany, and made 
themselves safe. Before we gave the old King of Pnissia 
the last cruel insult about the candidature of the Prince 
of Hohenzollem for Spain, my father's money was mainly 
moved into the Rhine provinces, to Amsterdam, and to 
London. My father's subscription to the last French 
loan was only 8,000 francs. 

But I am here at the chapel of Mont St. Jean, before 
the two Gennan officers, who spoke to me in German. 
I did not choose to remember that language to-day, and 
I wished to see if they remembered that I could speak it 
at all. They apparently did not, but spoke to me in 
French. 

"Hah! my little Frenchman," said one — ^the one I 
have called the second officer. " Come here to me, if 
you please." 

I came to him ; he caught me by the back of the coat, 
and lifted me into the saddle before him. 

" Now, my boy," he said, " you will sit there. What 
is the name of your friend we saw hiding down there, in 
the wood with a gim ? " 

I was so taken aback that I said, " Mark." 

" Ah ! well, do you see that if Mark shoots at us 
again, he is as likely to hit you as any of the other 
four." 

I was only a boy, and could not hold my tongue. 
" He cannot fire again, for I have all the cartridges," 
I said in my folly. 
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" It was Mark who fired at me, then," said the German, 
laughing. 

I turned frankly to him. " I cannot think it possible," 
I said, " but he is a wild boy out of the woods, and I 
know nothing of him. You cannot believe, sir, that I 
connived at such a thing ? " 

" Little trout-fisher, no," he said ; " your face is your 
passport Tell him to take better aim next time." And 
when we came out of the wood he put me down, and 
the four rode away towards Luxemburg, leaving me 
standing like a fool in a potato-field. 

Mark was beside me as soon as they were out of sight. 
" You shot at that man," I said, angrily. 

"Indeed I did not," said Mark, eagerly. "I was 
aiming at him, and thinking how nice it would be, and 
the infernal arrangement went off in my hands ; I swear 
that is the truth." 

And so I was obliged to accept Mark's explanation, 
and also to accept the wonderfiil fact that Jacques Carrier 
found us, quite accidentally, a quarter of an hour after 
the German officers had gone. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

''"VTOW the route!" I said to Cartier, when we 
l\l started after our next meal. " Where shall we 
go next ? " 

" Nowhere," he said, rising up and preparing to walk. 
" A long way, but to nowhere to-night** 

" We sleq> out again, then ?" 

" We sleep out many times. There will be danger 
to-night again." 

"Iloveit,"IrepUed. 

"Then you will have it. Bat we must have game; 
and I think I know where to get it Well now cross the 
railway here. We are going into France again. Dost 
thou hear?" 

I followed him over the railway, and we seemed per- 
fectly unobserved. After pushing through the forest, we 
came into an open patch of potatoes and buck-wheat, 
and at his advice we took our shot-guns. We had not 
walked twenty yards when a pack or covey of hazel 
grouse rose before us, so close that you could not see 
between them. We both fired, as you would say, "into 
the brown," and we brought down two brace and a half. 
This was on the south side of the wood, where the birds 
were wild. When we had picked them up, and deposited 
them in our game-bags, we turned back through a narrow 
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belt of woodland, and Cartier told me that we must 
" stalk " very cautiously. We did so, and at last I saw 
daylight between the trees. We crept on; and then 
Cartier showed me a little square of barley, which had 
not grown clear to ns within twenty yards. 

"Do you see," he asked in a whisper, "that little 
brown patch about twenty-five yards off? " 

"Yes." 

" Let us fire into it together. Take good aim, and run 
with me." 

We fired together, and then ran. We had killed ten 
partridges, two flew away, and another ran into the wood. 
It was rare sport. I hear that you English always make 
them fly before you shoot them. That is a great Mtise, 
You should shoot them as we do, sitting, at least if you 
have such a chasseur in England as Jacques Cartier ; for 
me, I do not think you have. 

" This will do,** said Jacques. " Now we will have an 
excuse for anjrthing. Let us walk now as we never 
walked before." 

Twilight came, and then darkness. We were walking 
and talking very pleasantly over a smooth field, when we 
came to what seemed to me a large rose-garden, as in- 
deed it was. We passed to the left of this, and I observed 
a mass of trees to my right, level with us. I thought that 
we were in perfectly flat country ; everything was level 
as far as I could see, and there was only one light — the 
light of what seemed to be a large caf^ in front of us out 
on the plain. At once I heard the sound of two horses 
approaching us. 
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Jacques Cartier said, " Be silent and firm ; speak only 
in German." 

The two horsemen came slowly on until we stepped 
aside. Then one said, " Whom have we here ? " 

" A young gentleman, sir, going to school at Trfeves," 
said Jacques, readily. 

" You are a Frenchman," said the horseman. 

" Yes, sir, I am the gamekeeper of his father, a worthy 
gentleman, M. Schneider, who has estates at Pont k 
Mousson." 

" What have you got on your shoulder ?" 

"Game, sir. May I?" 

" Yes," said the jolly outpost " Leave a brace over 
at the caf6 yonder with Mademx>iselle Marie Cartier. 
She and I are what you would call au muux together. 
Tell her they are from Private Ringersdorf, her lover.*' 

Cartier caught hold of my arm. " You are too old, 
and she is too young, for you to be her lover," he said. 

"You are right, my Frenchman," said the German. 
" She is but thirteen, and I am thirty-five. Yet she is 
like my little daughter Gretchen away there in Pom- 
erania, and I love her." 

And so they rode on. I, for my part, loved the rough 
German fi-om the way he spoke of Marie Cartier. I 
thought it so good tliat he should love the child because 
she was like his daughter. Cartier, however, cursed him 
for an impudent German, and then said to me, — 

" You must go in there alone, and you must stay there 
all night Find out if this Marie he speaks of is my 
niece or not You must be no one, and know nothing. 
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You must meet me to-morrow at the Toison d*Or, at St. 
Pierre. Any one will give you the route. Mind you be 
cautious." 

" But where are you going?" 

" Right down over the cliff into the lower town, by a 
way I know. It is dangerous. I have done it before, 
but not so heavily laden as I am now. Go in, listen to 
everything, and say nothing." 

"But over what cliffs are you going?" I asked. 
" There are no cliffs here." 

" The most inaccessible ones in the world," he said. 
" I have to go dowti them, with a chance of being shot 
by these infernal Prussians, to get to our own people at 
the Cheval Blanc, in the lower town. Remember what 
I am, and where we are." 

" But what are you ? and where are we ? " 

" I am a French spy ; and we are on the glacis of 
Luxemburg." 



CHAPTER XV. 

I APPROACHED the cafd quite boldly; what had I 
to care for ? It was an adventure, or seemed likely 
to end in one ; and that I loved. If there was no adven- 

G 
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ture, I was determined to make one ; and indeed I did. 
I fell in love. 

You will allow that that is something of an adventure, 
I think. 

I had partridges on ray shoulder, and I went in. 
''.Holla, messieurs et mesdames," I cried in French, 
" who will buy partridges and hazel hens here, then ? " 

" Here is a pretty little Frenchman," sai4 a Branden- 
burg hussar. " What price are thy partridges at, then ? '* 

" Luxemburg a brace, and Soutii Belgium for the lot,*' 
I answered, " always excq[)ting one brace for Mademoi- 
selle Marie, the neutrality of whom is guaranteed by 
England." 

There was a roar of laughter at this joke. I notice 
that it is not very difficult to make Germans laugh at 
political jokes. They get very few at home. In fact, 
the Germans are by no means smart at political jokes : 
even Figaro and ikat Petit Journal pour Eire can beat the 
German at political jokes. Your Punch stands supreme 
in Europe as regards both social and political jokes; but 
your Puruh is an exception. The Germans are far wittier 
on social questions than we are, but in politics we can 
beat them hollow. Why ? Because we tasted a freedom 
in 1789, the taste of which has never gone out of oiu: 
mouths. You may imprison Rochefort and shoot Ferre; 
but, with all our faults and follies, we will speak the truth 
in Europe — at least as we see the truth. There is one 
thing you can never do, try you ever so hard — you can 
never stop the tongue of a Frenchman 6r a woman. 

]^w here were these honest Germans in this ca££ on 
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the glacis of Luxemburg. The least educated among 
them knew iax more than ever I was likely to know. 
The smallest drummer-boy there might have thrashed 
me ; yet suddenly with my French wit I was master of 
them aU, by the mere power of repartee. 

"Suppose, then," said the Brandenbui^er, "that we 
seize the brace of partridges destined for Mademoiselle 
Marie. What will England do ? " 

" She will send her ironclad fleet up t3ie Moselle to 
Metz,'' I answered ; " nothing is impossible to her. One 
of her lords, before the Crimean campa^n, proposed to 
send her fleet into the Caspian Sea.*' 

A geographical joke always takes among the Germans, 
next to the English the greatest gec^irz^hers in the world. 
This one took, and there was another roar of laughter. 

" But suppose," said the Brandenburger, " that we 
chose to invade England, and conquer her ? " 

" That would be no doubt possible," I replied. " In 
iact, the great Napoleon had some idea of doing so ; but 
after Trafalgar he did not see his way to it, and turned 
on you Germans «s the easier prey. You know the 
result'* 

The &andenburger got sulky. I wished him to be so. 

'* We won Waterloo," he said. 

" The g^atest mistake in the world," I said. " The 
English, with Iheir raw levies, won Waterloa The 
En^ish troops who beat us out of Spaia wier^ never at 
Waterloo at all; they w^e in America.'' 

" It would liave gone hard widi the English u we liad 
net come up," said the Brandentmrger. 
G 2 
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" I doubt that," I replied. "Wellington never lost a 
battle or a gun. He had done better at Waterloo before 
six o'clock on the i8th than ever you did at Ligny." 

" We had Napoleon against us." 

" So had Wellington. Napoleon looked at your army, 
and beat them. He never saw the English army but 
twice, and in both cases he was defeated." 

" You are fond of the English army since the Crimea," 
said the Brandenburger. 

"And before," I said. "They have systematically 
beaten us, as we have beaten you." 

" We may beat you yet," said the Brandenburger. 

" It is possible, but not probable," I said. (Oh, if I 
had dreamt of what was going to happen to us !) " But 
this is not the question. Who is going to buy my par- 
tridges ? German money not taken. Neutrality of one 
brace guaranteed by England. In case of any dispute 
arismg, I refer the matter to the arbitration of Lord 
Derby, the President of the United States, and Made- 
moiselle Marie." I felt a touch on my arm, and I 
turned and saw her. It was all over at once; the 
boozing Germans might go home. 

Go, honest, hard-fighting, hard-thinking, honest fel- 
lows, go your way ; leave us to go ours ; there is room 
enough in the world for both of us. Make love in your 
own way, if you like ; but read from Romeo and Juliet by 
our French lights. You are slow and sure at your love- 
making, and you assert that you understand Shakespeare 
better than we do. Possibly; yet do you understand 
Romeo and Viola as well as we do ? I think not. 
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You dull Northerns, you cannot understand your own 
Shakespeare. With us, some brilliant spark in early 
youth leaps from one soul into another, and bums there 
for ever. In one instant Romeo is in love with Juliet, 
and death alone can part them. It was so with me. 

I turned and saw my fate ; a little girl, wonderfully 
beautiful, with large blue eyes, and blonde hair falling 
down over her shoulders. She turned her face to mine, 
and said, " You are Valentin " ; and I said, " You are 
Marie." 

It was all over. I had seen ipy loye. I was not 
much like Romeo, for my hair was tangled and my face 
brown, and the blood of the partridges had stained my 
shirt ; yet I had found my Juliet. 

I tell things too fast ; I was nearly mentioning Romeo 
and Viola together. Put me as Romeo, and then un- 
derstand, if you English can understand, that I had not 
found my Juliet, but my Viola. My darling is not Juliet, 
but Viola. 

Oh, my pretty love, my innocent sweetheart ! where 
should I have been without thee ? In the horrible mid- 
night of disaster at Sedan, where one's heart was burnt 
to ashes, who was that pretty boy who tended me so 
faithfully and who helped the brave Englishwoman to 
carry me out of the flaming Bazeilles ? Was it my own 
wife, my little bride of sixteen, dressed like a soldier of 
the line ? I think it was she. 

But it was on the glacis of Luxemburg that I saw her 
first, and I kissed her; and I heard the Brandenburger 
say, " Habet ! " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BANG went the gun from tiie bouc down below 
our fcet^ and tiiere was a general clatter of sabres 
and bayonets. The Prussians were going, and had to 
go very fast ; they had been sitting here drinking and 
amusing themselves until the last moment, and if one 
of them was too late for the raising of the drawbridge, 
he would, as you say in England, "catdi it" What 
would be the pains and penalties inflicted on a young 
man who was left outside the fortress all nig^t, I can- 
not say. 

I am cool now, and I can resume ; the aifair under- 
stands itself quite well. I am a Frenchman, and can 
argue with any one. I will argue with you, although 
my argument goes against the French. If the French 
had submitted to discipline as the Germans do, and 
as your English yoimg gentlemen do, this disaster could 
never have occurred. However, I argue like this : if 
our officers and our men had attended to discipline as 
the Prussians did, we might ha:ire won.. 

The Prussians dashed out of the room, and I was 
left alone with Marie. A certain kind of Frendnnan, 
like a certain kind of Irishman, never hesitates in love 
or war. I was one of these Frenchmen ; I had not 
exchanged twenty sentences with Marie uriien I asked 
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her to many me. She at once consented, and, m fact, 
we are married now ; but that is of no moment at all ; 
at least not for the present. You will perceive that I 
imitate the manner of the inimitable M. Victor Hugo 
in telling my story, but I am crippled, because he has 
the latitude of fiction, whereas I am bound down to 
the inexorable laws of fact I can only say that in 
style I copy M. Victor Hugo, the great master of prose 
in this age, in the passage that follows. 

We were alone, and I kissed Marie once more. 

" You will marry none but me ? *' 

" None." 

" There is blood on your shirt," she said ; " is it sang 
des Frusses ? " 

" It is sang des perdrix^^ I answered. 

"You joke, you make calembours. 'L2lj down your 
game and let us walk.*' 

"Whither?" 

" Through all the world, but at present on the glacis." 

"AndM^reHortense?" 

" She is asleep." 

So we innocent children stole out, leaving Mfere Hor- 
tense asleep behind the buffet, and we went on hand 
in hand. 

By the rose-garden. 

By the little cross which marked the place where the 
officer fell in the duel. 

Past the old cemetery. 

Past the little auberge of Madame la Tige. 

To the drawbridge. 
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A gentle whistle from Marie caused it to be lowered 
in a minute ; and then 

Past the Cheval Blanc. 

Past the H&tel de FEurope. 

Past the post-office, the gaol, the barracks, the con- 
vent, and we were in Luxemburg. 

(Here follows a long description of the fortress and 
town, which the editor has been obliged to excerpt. 
M. Valentin Schneider has copied the style of M. 
Victor Hugo a little too closely, f^c editor most deeply 
admires M. Victor Hugo, and would stand any amount 
of his narrative ; but when he gets antiquarian, the 
editor must really take care of himself.) 

(Note from M. Valentin Schneider :) The editor ob- 
jects to M. Victor Hugo's style of writing, and I of 
course submit; I am quite unused to narration. A 
friend of the editor tells me that he considers Victor 
Hugo the greatest humbug in Europe, who is seldom 
amusing without being improper. It seems now that 
Frenchmen must submit; but surely all the terrible 
faults and stupidities of M. Victor Hugo must be half 
redeemed by the tender and beautiful scenes in the con- 
vent in the Rue Picpus, in Les Miskrables. I am not 
here to judge, I am only a Frenchman. Everybody 
knows we are pretty humble now. Every donkey may 
kick a dead lion. I will write no more in the style of 
M. Hugo. 

(Here follows a very violent attack on the Bavarians, 
which the editor has omitted, as tending to no good. The 
editor begs his readers to remember that M. Schneider 
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is in the same position as a high-feeling Englishman 
would be had we lost Hampshire (including Portsmouth), 
with Kent and Sussex, permanently ; that London was 
half destroyed ; that Windsor was a heap of ruins like 
^eudon ; that the Archbishop of Canterbury had been 
shot ; and that the House of Commons no more dared 
to meet in London than they dared to fly off" the 
clock-tower, but were meeting at Oxford, as in old 
times. Heat of language must be excused to M. 
Valentin Schneider under such circumstances ; we must 
allow him to continue his narrative. He is very angry 
at times, but his bark is far worse than his bite. — Ed.) 

Marie and I found ourselves in Luxemburg, with the 
drawbridge closed behind us. This, you would say, 
was not only indiscreet, but improbable. As for the 
indiscretion, I am one of the most discreet of youths, so 
that answers itself; as for the improbability, why, the 
fact actually happened, and therefore I argue that being 
a fait accompli^ a thing actually done, it cannot be im- 
probable. 

An Oxford student tells me that I am wrong. He 
says that some of the greatest facts in history, facts 
which no one denies, were utterly improbable. He 
speaks of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the 
battle of Trafalgar ; he says that both those things were 
highly improbable, yet he argues that they are faits 
accomplis. I cannot argue with that young man — I was 
educated by the Fr^res Chretiens — I only say once 
more emphatically that a thing which actually happened 
cannot be improbable. It pleases you English to amuse 
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yourselves with the logic of M. Louis Carroll. I think 
that his logic is all wrong from beginning to end. How, 
then, I beg of you, could la petite Mees Alice have seen 
the noble poem of Jabberwocky (German, I regret to 
say) reversed when she got t/trough the glass ? I say 
that M. Louis Carroll is all wrong, and that Mees Alice 
would have seen Jabberwocky just as it was printed. I 
am, for my own part, no casuist, like M. Louis Carroll ; 
but I will defy his casuistry here. Again, I beg of M. 
Louis Carroll to explain to me why he dared publish . a 
poem so wicked as that of "The Walrus and the 
Carpenter." While the Latin nations have been living 
on the purest sentiment, the Teutonic nations have been 
going from one grossness to another. The wicked 
ballads of M. Louis Carroll are worthy of the Fliegende 
Blatter of Munich. M. Louis Carroll fancies that his 
political allusions can escape the microscopical eye of a 
Frenchman. Not at all. That ballad of " The Walrus 
and the Carpenter" has a political signification. The 
walrus is the Emperor of Germany (Monsieur Tenniel, a 
Frenchman surely from his genius, has made him very 
like); the carpenter is the Prince Frederick Charles — 
all German princes (may Heaven confound them ! ) learn 
trades ; about the old oyster, who refused to go out 
walking with the walrus and the carpenter, I am puzzled. 
It could not have been the French Emperor, because he 
did go out walking — ^that is to say, he mounted to horse, 
and took that litde oyster his son with him. Also M. 
Thiers followed the walrus and the carpenter. I rather 
think that the oldest oyster is the Comte de Chambord ; 
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but I am not sure. Humpty Dumpty, who nearly smiles 
the top of his head off, is evidently the late emperor ; 
and the allusion to "^All the king's horses and all the 
king's men," is at least premature, not to say indiscreet. 
I do not, as a thinking Frenchman, believe that the 
Comte de Chambord will give the slightest assistance in 
putting Louis Napoleon on this throne again. Yet this 
political satirist, this M. Louis Carroll, hints that such an 
effort will be made, and made shortly. The English do 
not understand politics at all; and it would be much 
better if M. Louis Carroll would attend to his duties as 
a professor, instead of irritating a very high-spirited 
nation as the French by political poems like that of 
"Humpty Dumpty." The^^ are the English, that is 
patent Look at the shameless political intention of 
this passage, when the French ask the English to stop 
supplying arms to the Germans : — 

" The little fish's answer was, 
* We cannot do it, sir, because ^ " 

That is bad enough ; but there is worse behind With 
regard to your great public satirist, M. Louis Carroll, I 
say that he is all wrong. Look how he writes about 
Gambetta's appeal to Lord Granville : — 

" But he was very proud and stiff; 
He said * I'll go and wake them if ^* " 

Exactly the thing he did not do, because his coronet 
was at stake. He never dared to rouse the latent 
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republicanism of England and of Europe about his ears. 
Hear your M. Louis Carroll again, with the Alabama 
claims hanging over his own shoulders : — 

** And when I found the door was shut, 
I tried to turn the handle, but *' 

That door is shut for ever to you English, just as 
much as the bridegroom's door was shut to the five 
foolish virgins. You saw us down, and, by the memory 
of Inkerman, you never raised your, hands to help us. 
May you be forgiven ! I pass like a Frenchman from 
folly to seriousness. I think that that allusion to the 
five foolish virgins made me so suddenly serious. Per- 
haps also it was recollection, for, in the course of narra- 
tive, I am only just inside Luxemburg, and on a slope 
of turf above, the bouc lie down with Marie near me, 
while the whispering wind went through our hair and 
moved the grass about her heads. 

She said to me, — 

" I have not seen you for so long, Valentin. I knew 
nothing of you, but I knew that I should love you." 

And I said, — 

" Darling, I love you better than Jacques Cartier." 

So the little Paul and Virginia courtship came to an 
end for that time. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

YOU make love, you English, in one way, we in 
another. I think, for my own part, that you are 
stupid in your love-making, and that, moreover, you 
leave it too late in life. Is it conceivable that a fat 
rentier of forty years can be pleasing to a woman ? For 
me I do not know. I should think not. 

Mind, I say nothing of our manages de convenance; 
that is a matter I do not understand. I am too young. 
It Vould seem that any mature woman would marry any 
man with ten thousand francs of rentes in France now. 
In England, I am told, the price for a clever and hand- 
some woman is still higher ; but of this I know nothing. 
It is possible, as I allow that the rule in the great towns 
is different from that in the provinces. I only know that 
my father urged on my marriage with a penniless girl, as 
you will see. 

I want again to be heard. I will dash at any young 
unmarried German whoever was bom, with my bayonet; 
but I am afraid of those Landwehr men who are 
married. They carry two or three lives in their hands, 
and I am afraid of them. Married men fight with the 
ferocity of desperation, and with ill-humour ; unmarried 
men fight for fighting's sake, with no arrih'e penste, and 
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with good-humour. . I could give instances in 'our war, 
but your own poet Tennyson has found out the secret 
about the terrible power of the Landwehr. I don't 
admire English poetry myself, it seems to me entirely 
unmusical ; but your Tennyson has an idea now and 
then : — 



' When all amidst the thundering drums 

Thy soldier in the battle stands, 
Thy face across his fancy comes. 

And gives the battle to his hands. 
One moment while the trumpets blow. 

He sees his brood aboat thy knee ; 
The next like &re he meets the foe. 

And strikes him dead ibr them and thee.* 



I don't like the Landwehr at all, and I have seen a 
good deal of them in Loimine. Let me ease my mind. 
Fiercer soldiers or gentler citizens were never seen. One 
of them came to us as we lay together talking on the 
slope at Luxemberg, and he said : — 

'^ Giildren, you will be cold here. Rise, and go into 
the town. When you are old enough, you wiU fall in 
love with one another, \diich will be a good thing if you 
reflect on three matters. That yon two, if you fall in 
love with one another, are bound to go through etemi^ 
together. Etemky is l&e space, perfectly illimitable. 
Of eternity we know nothing ; of sx>ace we know nothii^ 
beyiHid the double nebulse ; but we all know that time 
and space mean the same thing, and are illimitable. 
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Life is but one small episode in eternity ; as conscious- 
ness and recollection began at birth, so consciousness 
and remembrance will end at death, except in the case 
of two souls which £u:e brought together as yours seem ' 
to be. Conceive your two selves standing on the double 
nebulae, and looking into space. You must allow space 
— ^it is impossible not to allow it ; there can be no end 
and finish of things. There is no end to things — there 
aaCt be. For me, as a Pomeranian, I believe that there 
is only one God, and that He is infinite and governs all. 
Whether q)ace is filled with matter I do not know : 1 
should think it was." 

''In the mean time?" I said. 

" In the mean time," he answered, " I think this, that 
you had better go to your fiiends in the town. There 
are French spies about, my little lad, who know nothing 
whatever about the infinities of space, and who don't 
know the map of their own country. Just gQ to some 
respectable house, or I shall be forced to have you 
locked up. You are young Schneider. Your precious 
friend Cartier is somewhere in the town. Tell your father 
that he had better sell out on the German side, and 
move to the double nebulae. Tell Cartier to mind what 
he is about in case of war, or we shall hang him. You 
French are perfectly idiotic ; but that is no matter. 
Remember that life is only an episode in eternity, that 
space is infinite, and that this litde girl ou^ to go to 
her bed. When the euIbtUe ^hihale comes, you may 
remember t^ name of Genexal von Ahrenstein the 
younger." 
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" General," I said, " you spoke of culbute gentraU. 
What will be the watchword on that day ? " 

" Paris," he said, laughing. 

" That is not the word," I said. 

He thought for a moment, and then he said : — 

"Chalons, then." 

" That will not do," I said. " Is it Sedan ?" 

"Try Cologne or Berlin, boy, and take that little 
French girl in out of the cold. Nobody is likely to try 
Sedan except a lunatic." 

So Alvenstein the younger stalked away over the slope 
above the bouc, and left us watching him as he went. It 
is all over now, and you shall hear how we got through 
it But the other night Marie and I were sleeping 
together, and she suddenly shook my shoulder. I asked 
her what was the matter. 

"Valentin, Valentin !" she said, "strike a light." 

I did so, and then she spoke. 

"Valentin," she said, "General von Alvenstein was 
here in the room, at our bedside." 

"My darling," I answered, "he was killed at St. 
Privat, and you yourself put a bouquet of autumn cro- 
cuses on the helmet on his grave." 

"That is true," she said; "but he was here for all 
that. He said that life was only one episode in all 
eternity." 

I quieted her, and asked her : — 

" Did he say anything more ? " 

" Yes ; he said that there were one hundred 
thousand upturned feet appealing to Christ for justice, 
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and that Christ had turned away his head from the 
world." 

" Were the feet French or German ? " 

"Both." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MARIE and I went to a cousin of M^re Hortense, 
who kept a wine-shop in the lower town, to which 
she directed me. The cousin was an old lady, by name 
Christine, who seemed to expect us somehow, for she 
opened the door a little way, shut it again at once, and 
did not seem in the least degree surprised at seeing us. 
Marie was taken by her up to bed at once, and then the 
old lady came down to me again, and began getting ite 
some supper. 

"And the news from Champagne then, my pretty little 
gentleman," she said ; " have you been to the camp at 
Chalons?" 

I answered, " No." 

" Hah ! I would like to see the dear French army. 
We are all French here, you know." 

"And indeed I am French also," I replied, but I had 
time to say no more, for there was a loud trampling of 
men outside, and a halt at the door. Immediately after 

H 
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a sword-hiTt was banged against the door, and a loud 
German voice called for admittance. . ' 

Mbre dristinewas equal to the occasion. In one 
instant she had pushed me down on the settle before the 
fire, and caught up a blanket which she threw over me, 
saying, "Tuck in and go to sleep. When you are 
awakened, be stupid and know nothing at all. Don't 
open the door till I tell you." 

At the third beat of the sword-hilt at the door, not 
twenty seconds after the first alarm, I sleepily cried out, 
"Who is there?" for I was a French boy, and had my 
ideas. "Who is there?" I said, in a whimpering, sleepy 
voice. 

**Hauptmann Fischer," was the reply; "open your 
door, you treasonable old Jezebel." 

I believe that I should laugh if I was going to execu- 
tion. I laughed now, but I laughed more when I heard 
a window overhead opened, and the voice of my new 
fiiend, querulously firom the open window on the second 
story crying out, " Aux voleurs ! aux voleurs ! au feu ! 
aufeu!" 

The transcendent old conspirator bad torn her clothes 
off, as she afterwards told me, and was looking into the 
street in her — ^well, in her night-dress. I laughed as 
never boy laughed before, I think. 

" Come down, thou ridiculous old lunatic, and let us 
in," said the Hauptmann, laughing ; and I gathered that 
Madame Hortense's cousin was looking rather absurd in 
the moonlight. Her tone changed in an instant. 

"Herr Hauptmann Fischer," she cried in German, 
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'' dear and highborn genUeman, I will put on my clothes 
and be down directly. It is very late, and I am only a 
lone widow, but I will get my clothes on and come down." 
Then she began yelling, from the top of the stairs to me, 
while she was apparently dressing, "Valentin ! Valentin! 
Sleepy boy, let the gentleman in at once, do you hear? 
Holy Virgin, how the boy sleeps I is he dead ? " 

I arose, but now, having learnt a lesson out of the old 
lady's book, in my shirt alone, shivering and 3rawning> 
and I undid the bolts with my bare feet upon the cold 
stone floor. The Prussian guard were in the room at 
once. 

The Hauptmann took me by the two shoulders, and 
looked at me in the face ; he said at once, " This is 
young Valentin Schneider. Boy, where is Cartier ? " 

I told him frankly that I had not the least idea, and 
he saw that I was speaking the truth. " Put on your 
clothes, little gentleman," he said, " you will catch cold. 
I see you speak the truth; but would you have told on 
your friend had you known where he was ? " 

I replied, "You might have burnt me alive, and I 
would not have done so." 

There was a murmur of applause from the whole guard 
when I said this. The sentiment seemed to meet their 
views entirely. A young man of Bonn (the young men 
of Bonn are generally the rudest among the Germans) 
knelt down and put on my socks for me. 

This was young Muchnitz. He lay quite dose to my 
brother, and from the position of the two bodies, I am 
inclined to think that they had been assisting one another 
H 2 
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before they died. It is awfidly strange, yet perfectly true, 
that my brother died barefooted, and that the three young 
men who lay with him behind the hedge in the potato 
field had only their stockii^ on. 

It is most absolutely certain, that although \^e may 
never know the details, the 17 th of the French line were 
surprised in their beds above Fond de Givonne, in the 
early morning. I foimd four young men lying dead 
together under a little hedge on the top of the cutting. 
All four had their boots off, and one had been sleeping 
without his stockings, probably from sore feet It may 
be suggested that the camp followers had stripped them. 
That is absolutely ridiculous; before the war heated 
itself into fury, the Germans were most careful of the 
dead, and in fact made one take one's hat off in the pre- 
sence of the corpses. Besides, how was it that with the 
exception of these four, I saw nothing which looked like 
the plimdering of corpses among so many? 

However, I am, after the manner of that master of 
fiction, Eugfene Sue, getting discursive. 

By the time I was dressed, the old woman was partly 
dressed, and came into the room with her gray hair down 
like Madame Macbeth, an awfiil figure, fit for any mur- 
der in the history of the world. Madame Macbeth, did 
I say ? Try Judith ; try Salome, the daughter of Hero- 
dias. She came in wanting nothing but John the Bap- 
tist's head in a charger, to make a perfect murderess, and 
she said, — 

"What will the good Hauptmann order to drink 
then?" 
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At this point I went off in an kdat de rire. What you 
call at school the bathos was too much for me. The 
Germans, such as understood French, laughed loudly 
also, and the Hauptmann said, — 

"Come, mother, we only want to be friendly. We 
want Louis Cartier. You will get yourself into serious 
trouble by harbouring him. Potz tausend," he said, 
turning to me, humorously, " your father sends you out 
in pretty company. Do you know, for this old fool would 
never understand, that the Ordpnnance Department here 
has been robbed of certain very important plans ? " 

I told him fairly that I had not the wildest idea of 
such an event having occurred, which was strictly true. 

" Well, it is so. These Luxemburgers would do any- 
thing, and one of them has these plans ; and we believe 
has handed them to that scoimdrel, Jacques Cartier. If 
he will give them up he may go ; if not, we shall take 
our own course with him. Is he in the house, mis- 
tress?" 

" On my soul, no ! " said the old woman. 

And it came on my mind afterwards that the Roman 
Catholic religion is the most accommodating in the 
world, for a more, thundering lie was never told under 
the sun ; but she got quit of it by card. 

" Well, I must searich the house at all events," said the 
Hauptmann. " Sergeant, go forward. Young Schnieder, 
you come with us." 

In the cellars there were beer and wine; on the ground 
floor nothing suspicious ; on the first floor nothing par- 
ticular, save that in opening a doubtful-looking closet a 
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very tall broom, which had been set on end in that closet, 
came majestically down on the Hauptmann's head, and 
knocked his helmet on to old madame's toes, which gave 
rise to complications and apologies. We searched the 
whole house over, save one room which the old lady 
wished to be spared 

"It is little Marie's bedroom," she said. "You all 
know little Marie, of the glacis. Messieurs. You. may 
siurely trust an old woman's word, and not awake the 
girL She has come in on a visit to me/' 

"A dear little soul, niece to the very man we want 
Go in, old woman, tell her to cover herself up, for we 
must search here in spite of your word." 

Mfere Christine went in. Almost at once we were 
admitted. A light was burning, and we saw before us a 
sight which none of us ever forgot A very beautiful 
child sitting up in bed, with her hands folded on the 
counterpane, and her hair falling round her in masses 
like those of Fra Angelico's angels. A child who seemed 
to wonder (ah, you English cannot act) — z. child who 
was amused at the invasion of her bedroom by these 
good, quaint savages, the Prussians. The room was 
searched, and nothing was foimd. Of course not The 
Germans made their adieux with all apologies, and left 
Marie sitting up in bed, with all her clothes, and M^e 
Christine's clothes also about her, to keep her warm. 

The little heroine had got her uncle in bed with her, 
boots and all 1 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MERE CHRISTINE told me to remain m Marie's 
bedroom while she showed the Prussian gentle- 
men out I did so with much modesty, standing with 
my face to the staircase, down which the Prussians were 
being escorted by this good woman, who stood at the 
head of the stairs with a candle, entreating them to take 
care how they stepped. "For, Messieiurs," she said, 
"the stairs are very old, and my landlord is not a good 
landlord for repairs ; landlords are never good to solitary 
old widows like me. Ah ! if my good man Max was 
alive, we should have had these stairs mended. Take 
great care. Messieurs, the narrow stairs are to the right." 
(Here a big young man of Andemach went thundering 
and crashing down to the bottom amidst roars of laughter 
from his comrades.) "Ah! Monsieur has hurt himself, 
I fear f and so the old lady went on, holding the light 
above the retreating leather and brass helmets. 

I much regret to say that, in spite of all our troubles^ 
I have always an inclination to laugh at those helmets 
even now. I never can forget them groping down that 
narrow winding staircase, with the old Frenchwoman 
holding the light all wrong, and giving them utterly 
wrong directions. I know that it is immoral and un- 
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dignified to laugh at our conquerors, but I cannot help 
it The English laugh at the French ; the French, again, 
caricature the English and Germans. The nation which 
most habitually caricatures itself is the French. We 
have laughed ourselves into a pretty state of affairs. I 
see that you are making all your leaders and politicians 
ridiculous in Vanity Fair. You will reap the fruits of 
this. This is done, I believe, by an Italian. 

Well, I laughed when I saw the pickelhaubes go down- 
stairs, and I laughed more when I heard the door banged 
behind them. I turned again into Marie's bedroom, and 
she was sitting up in bed laughing also, with her finger 
on her lips. 

" My little angel ! " I said, " these German dogs are 
gone. Have you been frightened ? " 

There was a great heave in the bed ; her unde put 
himself out sideways, and in another moment Jacques 
Cartier, with touzled hair, stood by her side, grinning 
.from ear to ear. 

"Here is a little heroine for you," he said, "never 
flinched for a minute, though she knew that her wicked 
ynde had the plans in the bed ; or, to be more correct, 
that she had them in her bosom. There is not a finer 
girl in all France. Did I bruise you with my boots, 
darling?" 

"You fiightened me out of my wits, uncle, when you 
began laughing, and made the bed shake so. I thought 
that we were all undone." 

"I could not help it," said Jacques Cartier, "Mfere 
Christme was so clever and bizarre. I am born to be 
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hanged but I should laugh at the scaffold, I think. 
Now, lie down, pretty love, for M. Valentin and I have 
something to say. Here comes Mfere Christine." 
' I went up to Marie's bed, and bent down and kissed 
her in all boyish loyalty and admiration. She threw her 
arms round my neck, and drew my face close to hers, so 
that my hair and hers were mixed together. I wondered 
at this favour very much, until she whispered shortly 
and sharply in my ear, " Valentin, you fool, be careful. 
Make him destroy those papers, or we are all in trouble ; 
he has committed felony. He is a receiver of stolen 
goods." 

Oh, the dissipation of the romance ! Still I took two 
kisses more, and got two smart boxes on the ear in 
return. I then turned to Mfere Christine and Jacques 
Cartier, and I found that Mbre Christine was preparing 
to light the fire, a matter at which I very much 
wondered. 

"You see, M. Valentin,^ said Jacques Cartier, "that 
I have so far succeeded in my object in getting into 
Luxembm-g. Well and good. Now I have to get out 
again. Of that we will talk presently." 

"But, Jacques, dear, you cannot get out" 

" Can I not ? You will allow that I got in." 

"Yes." 

"You will soon have to allow that I can get out 
again. Bon. I may or I may not In case I do not, 
you must attend to me with all your attention." 

"Good," I said. "Can we not write down any- 
thing?" 
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" Nothing/' he replied " I am about to bum every- 
thing. I am going to tell you what you must tell ypur 
father, and no one else. You must mind what I say very 
carefully." 

I determined to do so, and I told him so. 

" I have done hitherto all that your father asked me. 
I have endangered my life for him this night. If I am 
taken here, I shall never get out of the prison at Trfeves 
at all, because I have become a receiver of stolen goods 
in his interests. Well and good, I am a Frenchman 
after all If I am taken, nothing must be found on me. 
You will go free, I shall go to prison. You must tell 
your father these things, and be siure to forget none of 
them. The plan of the Prussians is to refortify Luxem- 
burg by star forts, a mile from the enceinte all round. 
By domg this they violate Dutch neutrality, and are 
therefore committed to anything. I have here the plans 
of those forts, but I must bum them ; nevertheless, 
assure him of the fact. France is negotiating with 
Holland for the sale of Luxemburg, and Prussia will 
fight sooner than give it up. In case of war now, 
France could not stop Germany short of ChMons. 
Your father should back up General Niel in every way. 
Our army must be reorganized. Can you remember all 
this?" 

I said it over to him. 

"-5^," he said. "Now we will bum these papers," 
and to my horror into the fire went a whole pile of 
Prussian staff maps and plans. Some of our precious 
friends had stolen them ; Jacques Cartier had received 
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them, and now he was destroying them. I was a, felon 
by constructioii. I said so. 

" My dear," said Jacques Cartier, " there is no felony 
in politics." 

I rather doubted that, but I said nothing on that point 
I only asked, " How are you going to escape ?" 

He laughed. "You must go a long way by yourself 
now," he said. " Opposite the church you will find a 
shop ; in that shop are maps. You buy the map which 
contains the Eifel forest, and you come as fast as you 
can to a place called Mandercheid. I will meet you 
there. If I am taken, go straight home; no one will 
stop you. If you hear nothing of me, go there. If you 
go home, tell your father to sellout in France^ 

There was a little time in deliberating where all our 
things should be left In the end, I took charge of a 
shot-gun, a large number of cartridges, and about eight 
hundred francs. Jacques Cartier took the carbine and a 
game-bag, and prepared to start ; how, I did not exactly 
see, and so I asked him. 

"I am going out of that window when the signal 
comes, and along the roofs of three or four houses. We 
shall have a messenger by-and-bye." 

In about an hour there was a tap at the window ; it 
was opened, and Mark jumped into the room bare- 
footed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I WAS to leave the house, and go by Trbves to 
Bittbuig alone. Meanwhile, Jacques was to join 
me at Bittburg, and I was to send from Trfeves the fol- 
lowing telegram to my father : 

VV. T. P. S. V. N. I. A. 

It would be impossible for any one to make out this 
telegram, from the mere reason that it was absolutely 
simple, and that Cartier and my father were in perfect 
confidence. When I say perfect confidence, I mean that 
my father was in as much confidence with Jacques Car- 
tier as he was with any one ; that is to say, he had sent 
out Jacques Cartier as a spy, but had sent me to watch 
him. 

Let us, however, examine this telegram, and see how 
easily the cleverest are cheated when two men under- 
stand one another. 

First, W. 

That is simply " Vendez, Vendez.*^ Sell at once. My 
&ther sold out all his rentes immediately, and bought 
into the English Three per Cent. Consols. He said 
afterwards that those rascals of English would fight for 
their money, and that they had twenty miles of sea- 
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water between them and a gentleman. You see, my 
father was one of the old school, and did not like the 
EngUsh as I do. Now we come to 

T. P. S. V. N. 

That IS to me pretty plain. " Tbut est -Perdu &ins 
la Fie de iViel." I think that Jacques Cartier was 
right here. I think that if Niel's scheme of the re-or- 
ganization of our army had been carried out, and if 
the Radicals had not opposed it, we might have been 
in a different position. I cannot say, but certainly 
NieFs scheme was better than Gambetta's. There is 
the same difference between these two as there is be- 
tween Epimetheus and Prometheus. Now we come to 
the last letters of the telegram, — 

LA. 

^* lis Arment," I read it. Certainly it was perfectly 
true, and my father acted on it. I think that my father- 
rather wished the Germans to win in what followed. I 
rather think that his interests, as well as his inclina- 
tions, went that way. For me, I would have swept the 
streets for a living had France won. 

Now, I had the telegram, and now Jacques was to be 
got out of the town. It appeared, on consultation, that 
we must at once communicate witli Pfere Hugon, who 
kept the tannery down on the Alssette. When I say 
that he kept the tannery, I only mean that he kept it 
from fire. He was a very poor old man, who watched 
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the premises by night, and who slept all day. Some 
one must go to him. I of course determined to go. . 

But I was stopped at once. "I should have diffi- 
culty enough in getting out of the town m)rself," they 
said. " Marie must go." And at last I consented to 
let Marie go, with the reservation that I was to follow 
her twenty yards behind. 

Marie was very soon dressed and let out The street 
was very quiet as she trotted along, so quiet that the 
twenty yards diminished to fifteen, then to ten, then to 
five, and at last to nothing at all ; so that when we came 
to old Pfere Hugon's tannery I had my arm round her 
waist. When we got to Pfere Hugon's tannery we 
knocked at the door, and he opened the window three 
stories above, and cried out, " Au feu !" just like Mfere 
Hortense had done. 

" Be quiet, you old fool," I said. 

Whereupon he began crying out, " Aux voleurs !*^ 

" You old idiot," I said, " you will have the Prussians 
on us directly." 

He went for a light, and re-appeared in a large pair 
of gold spectacles, through which he looked at the bouc, 
the moon, and the stars. » 

I cried out impatiently, " Come down ; the patrol is 
in the next street." And then he shut the window. 

I spoke the truth ; the Prussian patrol was in the next 
street, and was on us before we could get in. Fischer 
was in command of it, and he said to me, pausing as 
he passed, " Get your man out of the town quietly. If 
there is any difficulty, go to von Alvenstein." 
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"You mean Cartier? " 

"Yes. He has no business here: get him out 
quietly." 

I had some spirit, and I asked, "What has he done?" 

" Ask that in two years' time," said Fischer and passed 
on. 

Old Hugon admitted us. I opened the conversation 
by saying that Jacques Cartier must be got out of the 
town in safety. Old Hugon took oflf his spectacles, and, 
ordering Marie out of the room, stroked his beard, and 
said, — 

" That is very easily done." 

"I am glad to hear it," I said; "I thought it was 
difficult." 

" Has he got the plans <rf the outlying forts on him?" 
asked old Hugon. 

" No," I said ; " they are burnt" 

" Hum I What an ass is Jacques Cartier \ Did he 
believe them real?" 

" They were real," I said, but with a little wonder. 

** Young goose," he said. "Those plans which 
Jacques Cartier took so much trouble to steal were care- 
fiilly prepared for the French market You met von 
Alvenstein?" 

"Yes." 

" Von Alvenstein is not in the secret of those plans. 
They were prepared at considerable expense (for the 
Germans) on purpose to be captured by spies. The fool 
Cartier has burnt them. Just like him. Well, tell your 
&ther to sell at once, and buy into English funds. If 
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they respect our neutrality, it is all which we can hope 
for." 

"But, sir," I said, "France can fight for her- 
self." 

"And get beaten," said old Hugon, who was Parisian 
bom. " Tell your father that in two years firom now we 
are ruined ; and now get out of the house. I will see 
Jacques Cartier all safe. Go home and to bed. Start 
in tiie morning for Bittburg, and you will meet Cartier 
there. Remember that you are a spy, and are watched." 

I took Marie home, and kissed her as she went to 
her room. I was very uneasy in my mind about matters. 
But I had a holiday before me, and I knew that two 
years' drill at Metz was coming to me. I had an idea 
that I was passing now, or about' to pass, the plea- 
santest time in all my life. So, in the early morning I 
roused M^re Christine, and I went in and said good-bye 
to Marie ; and then I took my bag, my fishing-rod, and 
my carbine, walking out of the streets of Luxembiu:g as 
though it belonged to me. Passing out of a certain 
gate I heard one Prussian sentry say to another, "That 
pretty boy is a French spy. He looks too good for 
such work." I tiuned at once and said, " Sir, I am no 
spy." The German said, "Your face betrays you, boy, 
you are not" " Arrest him," said two or three others ; 
and arrested I was, to have cofifee with much milk in it, 
Bretzels (a delicious form of food) and butter. They 
let me go at last, those jolly Germans, and stood looking 
after me. I went down the road, between the high- 
piled rocks by the little river. I ought to hate them, 
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but I love them. I ask, is not the world large enough 
for both of us ? 

Why, look you, English, at your own case. What 
did Napoleon the Great write to your Prince of Wales, 
when Napoleon had lost all 1 " The most constant, the 
most generous, the most powerful of my enemies.'' The 
English had the principal part in sending him to St. 
Helena; he the idol of the majority of the French. 
Many Frenchmen vowed eternal hatred against the 
English : your name was a name of infamy to most 
Frenchmen. At Waterloo the Emperor cried out in 
the last disaster, "Mon Dieu! ils sont m^Ws ensemble;" 
that was true. Then the English and French were 
against one anotho". Forty years later they were m^\6s 
ensemble once more, at Inkerman — Guards and Zouaves 
shoulder to shoulder. These hatreds do not continue 
themselves, my friend. If you are as young as I am, 
you may see French and Prussians stand by shoulder 
to shoulder, in defiance of the world. Have you not 
seen it yourself in the boxing matches at your public 
schools? 

However, I must get away on the road to Treves, 
the toad to Bittburg. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

I WAS now entirely alone, and I found that to be 
extremely pleasant I loved the society of Jacques 
Cartier beyond measure, yet fliere was something very 
pleasant in being entirely alone. 

There are probably few things more beautiful in the 
world than the exit from Luxemburg, on the road towards 
Treves. Behind you are the great bridges spanning the 
glen, above and around are yellowish gray scarps and 
pillars of rock, fringed with copsewood and vineyard, 
before the glen goes on winding away towards fairyland, 
where there are no fortifications and no Prussians. The 
river dances merrily on at your side, and you can gather ' 
flowers, or fish, or sing, or lie down and sleep ; you can 
do anything you like. 

And if you are very young and in love, you will have 
every now and then that feeling which the learned call 
pre-cordial anxiety. That is to say, you will be anxiously 
wondering where a certain young lady is, and what she 
is doing. I am not sure whether that feeling is pleasur- 
able or painful. Men of the middle age sometimes 
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say that they would give all their wealth to feel it 
again. 

You see that everything groups itself round one pure 
and holy object, and for the first time in your life you 
feel that you are totally unselfish* You are raised into a 
higher and nobler atmosphere. 

Here, for instance, by the river is a flower, the " Im- 
patiens noli me tangere.* How beautiful it is, deep 
yellow with pearly green leaves I Ban del, how splendid 
it would look in her golden hair! There must be a 
trout there where the water rushes down so fireshly; 
we will put our rod together and have him. A 
splash, and the speckled beauty lies panting on the 
grass, among the cowslips. I wish she were here to 
see him, what would she say at our luck ? Why, she 
would say, sir, that you, being so transcendently happy 
yourself, ou^ht not to deprive one of God's creatures 
of its happiness : so you (or at least, I) take the hook 
gently firom the trout's lip, and send him wriggling away 
firee. 

This is sentimental folly. I quite allow it, but I never 
knew much good of a young man who was not a senti- 
mental fool when he was in love. When the shattered 
brown keep of St. Etienne burst on my sight suddenly, I 
gave a cry of gladness, but in an instant more I was very 
sorry. She was not here to see it soaring in the summer 
air. 

I walked swiftly when I did not stay to play, and 
struck the Moselle at Wasserbilig. The river was rushing 
on majestically, green now in the early summer, a noble 
I 2 
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flood, dashing onwards to meet her bridegroom, the 
Rhine at Coblence. 

" As the silence that is hroken 
When the wished-for word is spoken, 

And the heart hath a home where it may dwell, 
As the sun and moon together. 
In a sky of splendid weather. 

Is the meeting of the Rhine and the Moselle." 

I was fairly in Germany now. What idiots our people 
were ever to think that we could make the Rhine pro- 
vinces French! Will the Germans make Alsace and 
Lorraine German? Will the British ever make Ireland 
English? I leave these questions to MM. Bismarck, 
Erckman-Chatrian, and the late Lord Londonderry, com- 
monly called Lord Castlereagh. Since the utter submis- 
sion of the slave-holding states in America, and since the 
new movement for home rule in Ireland, I have rather 
given up imperial politics as a hopeless business. For 
the Irish, having an amount of freedom which we shall 
not get in a century, say they are a down-trodden and 
oppressed race. In the name of heaven, how? Still, I 
only speak as a Frenchman, as one who is puzzled by 
your insular politics, which I think ridiculous. 

At Wasserbilig I met a German boy, and we were 
comfortable together. He kept my clothes while I swam 
in the river, and then we talked. He was a very nice 
boy, he hated the French in general, but he liked me in 
particular. We had sausage together and we talked. 
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"You hate us?" I said. 

" Yes," said the German boy, " we do." 

"Why?" 

" For many reasons." 

" Old reasons or new ? " 

" Not for old reasons so much ; you beat us heavily, 
and without cause, imtil we beat you at Waterloo ; no, 
not for old reasons." 

" The English beat us at Waterloo," I said. 

"They held the ground till we came up. They did 
nothing more than that They would have been in the 
forest but for us. You say that because they beat you 
through Spain." 

"Alas," I said, "wherever the English met us they beat 
us. England is a name of bad omen to us." 

"You seem to be happy enough together now," said 
the German boy, "you are robbing and plundering in 
company. There is no safety for an honest nation. Look 
at Pekin." 

I apologised for the summer palace spoliation as well 
as I could. 

" The English and the French are the greatest robbers 
on the face of the earth," said the German boy. " Eng- 
land has appropriated India without a shadow of right ; 
and you French, wherever you came you robbed and 
stole. In our public library at Treves there is a copy of 
the ' Gallerie Frangaise ; ' a catalogue of pictures stolen 
by Napoleon, which he had to give back." 

I asked him if he would kindly hand me my right 
stocking, which lay on the grass beside him. I was 
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was getting rather the worst of the argument, you 
see. 

"Mind," he said, as he handed me the stocking, 
" when our turn comes we shall take what we want, and 
do, not as we have been done by, but simply do what is 
necessary for our own safety. However, we are fnends. 
Where are you going ? '' 

"To Treves." 

" I also. Come, and I will show you Eiger. Come 
in my boat, I have a boat below." 

This was entirely delightful ; the German boy let his 
boat float down stream and talked to me the while. 

" French -boy," he said, " is your name Schnieder ? " 

"Yes, Valentin Schnieder." 

" You are to be let go where you will, 'and do what 
you like. My name is Von Lindenau, son of the Libra- 
rian at Treves. We have heard much of you. We hop^ 
to get your fether on our side. You, however, are French 
and will remain French." 

I rather thought of throwing him out of the boat, when 
he said this about my father; but he looked very cool 
and strong, so I only said, with great heat, that my father 
was no traitor. 

" No, no," he said. " See where we are passing. This 
is the mouth of the Sarre. What battles have been fought 
here for eighteen centuries ! " 

My good humour was restored, and I begged his par- 
don for being .angry. He bent over from his oars 
and kissed me. "I wish you were a German," he 
said. 
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"But about the battles ?** I asked; "where are we 
now?" 

" In the reft in the hills, which in old times divided 
Roman and Celt, and which now divide Teuton and 
Celt. ^ Look to the left instead of looking into my 
eyes." 

I looked to the left, and there was the great monument 
of Eiger towering over the trees. I held my breath ; it 
was the most magnificent specimen of Roman work I had 
ever seen. And then we floated on. 

** When you force it on us, Valentin, we shall push our 
frontier farther forward, or perish as a nation. If you 
ever say your prajrers, pray that you and I may not meet, 
for I like you so very much." 

And so we floated on, talking about many things, and 
at last he said, " Here is Treves." 

I got my things out of the boat and went with him 
along the street, for he told me that he would show me 
the way to the Hdtel d'Angleterre. Passing the comer 
of one street I clutched his arm and said, "What is 
that?" 

, " The Porta Nigra," he said, coolly, " the gate between 
the Roman and the Celt in old times, now the gate be- 
tween the Teuton and the Celt In a year or two we 
shall pull it down and build it up again to the west of 
Metz." 

I went to bed after my dinner at the H6tel d'Angle- 
terre. I rolled myself up in the sheets, but I could not 
sleep. I looked out of window and saw the horrible 
watchmen in long black cloaks^ who tightened me. 
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They looked like fiends; but they were not fiends, be- 
cause they were veiy kind to an old Frenchwoman, who 
was veiy obstreperous and who apparently could give no 
account of herselfl I thou^t that this old lady looked 
veiy like M^re Mathilde, but I was not sure. At las^ 
trying bed again, I got to sleep. But whatever turn my 
dreams took there ifm the black gate at Tr^es being 
moved, stone after stone, o£f my chest, and all through 
the middle of the night I was engaged in removing each 
stone to the west side of Metz. Towards morning Marie 
appeared (in my dream), and pelted all the stones merrily 
right and left, and so I slept heavily imtil the gar^on 
came and shook me rou^y by the shoulder. 

Then I rose, and having had my breakfast, went on 
the road to Bittbiug. I left Trfeves, the beautifiil, by the 
northern gate. We wished to have her, but we shall 
nev^ get her now. The question is, shall we get back 
Strassburg, or even Metz? However, the peace of 
continental Europe is impossible until we do. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

I WALKED very much faster than an old woman 
could possibly do, and in one day I had arrived at 
Bittburg, twenty-three miles. Bittburg was by no means 
interesting, and I stayed only one day and two nights 
for Jacques Cartier. I found it to be pleasanter without 
him than with him ; for, dear fellow as he was, I was 
compelled to confess that he seemed always in trouble, 
and what is more, seemed to be always getting me into 
trouble. I was rather tired of it. 

I had no fault to find with Bittburg. I had a littie 
room which opened on the street, a rather dull street 
But my room was very pleasant — I think the best room 
in the house, with a bed in a little alcove. The good 
woman of the house paid very particular attention to me, 
and the head of the gendarmerie (as we should call it in 
France) came to see me. He told me that although I 
had no passports, I could go in any direction I liked. 
This was very civil, for indeed I had no passport at all, 
and I thanked him very much. 

" Little gentleman," he said, " I have a son just your 
age." 

'* I should like to know him, sir," I said. 
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"Well, you know his cousin/^ 

" My fiiend of yesterday ? " 

" Yes. Now, my little man, I would not have sent 
him out on such an expedition as this to save my life." 

I hung my head. 

" I do not think that your father is right Yet yout 
father is a good man. See now, don't cry. Go where 
you will. Make a holiday and enjoy yourself. I think 
a wolf will come to your door to-night, little wehrwolfJ' 

"A wolf, sir?" 

"Ay, with bare legs," said the PUBsian, laughing. 
And lo ! a wolf did come. 

I had gone to bed ; but I could not sleep, because of 
what he had told me about the bare-l^ged i^olf coming 
to the door. At about" twelve o'clock at night, I, lying 
awake, heard as plainly as possible something moving at 
that door. I got out of bed and looked out through the 
French windows. The street was still and empty, and 
I could see nothing at all. I went to bed, and had 
dropped off to sleep, when I heard as plainly as possible 
a very small voice, coming fix)m I know not where, say, 
" Valentin, my feet are so cold.* 

I had been dreaming, and I had dreamt of a picture 
by M. Horace Vemet, of the retreat from Moscow, and 
of a poor conscript lying on the cold snow, with his feet 
turned up. I notice that the pictures of M. Horace 
Vemet are apt to come to one in one's dreams, I think, 
more than those of M. Gustave Dord I dreamt, I say, 
of this picture, and how our poor French lay down and 
died with their feet to the'sky. 
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T thought that I was asleep. But the voice seemed 
natural Once more, '' Valentin, my feet are as cold as 
death. Let me in, for the memory of old Sedan." 

" Old Moscow is what the ghost means," I said aloud. 
And I was fairly roused by the voice saying, "Npt 
Moscow, Valentin ; Sedan, Sedan ; let me in." 

I was awake new, and I went to the door and 
opened it 

My brother Marie stood before me, shivering in the 
moonlight (You will remember that I did not know 
him for my brother.) He said : 

^' Let me come in and lie on the floor, it was so cold 
outside tiiat I could not wait till morning." 

" Were you waiting for me, Mark ? " 

" Yes, Mfere Mathilde is after you to fetch 3rou back. 
You are to be at Metz for two years ; now is yoiur only 
chance of pure liberty, my darling. Jacques Cartier is 
stopped ; we can go on. Let us fly in the momirfg, and 
I will show you the most wonderful things in the world. 
But my feet are so cold." 

" Get into my bed, Mark, it is warm, and then we will 
talk." 

He was not long in accepting of my invitation, and I 
rolled my Jersey shirt round his feet to warm them. I 
rolled the coat of one of the 17 th of the line round them 
at last; but they were too cold for wanning then. 

" Valentin," he said, when we were in bed comfortably, 
" you must come on with me." 

"Whither?" 

" To the Eifel. You are your own master, you can 
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go where you choose. Let us escape to-morrow morn- 
ing and leave those others to find us. M^e Mathilde 
has been detained at Treves for being turbulent : we are 
utterly free ; let us go on until we are sent back." 

Before we dropped to sleep, I had agreed. When I 
said "yes," he rolled his heavy head over on my ches^ 
and said, " We must fly early, my feet are very cold." 
And then I went tQ sleep in good earnest, and dreamt 
persistently of Moscow and the passage of the Beresina. 
I dreamt also of Marie, and of many things ; but dreams 
' are alwa)rs of the past, never of the future. 

Or I should have dreamt of the warm feet now twined 
in mine, cold for ever. I should have dreamt of a 
shattered wall and a very pretty boy in a drummer's 
dress, against whose breast General von Alvenstein* put 
his finger, and said, 

" Madame Schneider, you must go back. I know all; 
I cannot allow you to follow these two English ladies." 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

I HAVE often seen summer days which ended in 
thunderstorms. I have been out, for my part, 
gathering spring flowers in the afternoon, and at night 
have arrived home drenched and miserable. For me 
now it is all equal. Providence has afflicted us bitterly, 
and Marie and I pray that the affliction may do us good. 
You English are unable to imderstand the depth of our 
affliction : everything has gone well with you. I cannot 
perceive how you could have helped us, yet you will 
forgive a Frenchman for going half mad over his ruin. 

To pleasanter matters. I was by no means half mad 
when I awoke Mark at Bittburg. That time was the 
summer day of my life. I was young, innocent, pure, 
audacious, and I was botmd on a great holiday. Mark 
and I stood alone in the street together, without one 
single care, or one single hope which troubled us. 

Stay, there was a single hope, and only one. The 
hope of penetrating beyond that sheet of yellow rolling 
down, which spread above Bittbiu^, and of seeing the 
wonders which those downs enclosed. There was a 
hope, and it was realised. 
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Mark and I went arm in arm for a little ; but then we 
parted, for we were in the forest, and there was but one 
track through the copsewood. I had my fishing-rod, and 
he told me to get it ready. That was not exactly 
possible, as the forest was so thick, but I did my best 
I had my English trout tackle perfectly ready in five 
minutes after Mark and I sat down by the side of a little 
stream which he told me was the KylL 

That is a very lovely stream. Your English streams 
are purer, possibly, but I have seen few of them, and 
must not speak. Your Itchea is wonderfully pure, yet 
not, I assert, more pure than our Arques. To compare 
the Kyll with the Arques oi' the Itchen, would be absurd. 
I do not do so. I think that for perfect beauty of 
surroundings, the Kyll would surpass any English or 
French river. One place, where the stream comes 
through the magnesian limestone was so beautiful, that 
I christened it " The Nymph's Bath." A young English- 
man, of the county of Derbyshire, now studying as a 
cadet at the college of Woolwich, in England, tells me 
that these glens in the Eifel are far surpassed by the 
glens in Derbyshire. He is of the most excellent, this 
young man firom Woolwich. He says that he has a plan 
by which there shall be no more war at all, and that.all 
nations shall live in peace for ever. His name is Jones, 
and he belongs to your engineers. Possibly, I am wrong 
in giving his name, because it might make injury to him, 
and stop his promotion. That, however, I do not believe, 
with a nation so generous as yours is. 

Jones happened to be fishing on the Kyll, when 
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Mark and I arrived at the banks of that stream. Jones 
happened to have hitched his flies up on the other side, 
and so happened to meet us without a rag on his body, 
he having taken off his clothes to recover his flies. I put 
it to you as a young English gentleman whether you can 
tell another gentleman to be a gentleman if he is stark 
naked, /can't I asked him what ever he was doing 
there ; and he told me to ask my grandmother (she has 
been dead these twenty years), and also oflered to knock 
my head offl I declined both propositbns; and by 
degrees, as his clothes went on, I saw that I was speak- 
ing to a gentleman. 

Oddly enough, Mark says that he knew he was a 
gentleman firom the first, because his feet were so white 
and dean, and that his nails were like filbert-nuts. Well. 
that is only what Mark said. 

Jones got his clothes on, and I saw at once that he 
was a gentleman. Jones spoke French very well fot an 
Englishman, and he thought that my brother Mark was 
a gipsy ; to tell the truth I thought so too. Jones was 
puzzled about me entirely, and took me for granted, as 
something of which he had not read in Cuvier. 

" I see you have an English rod," he said, " Let us 
fish up the stream to Kyllburg — I on one side, you 
on the other. Your handsome gipsy friend is coming, 
I suppose. Do you know this country, my lad? I 
want to see Kyllburg.*' 

"Fish up, and you will see it, Englishman," said 
Mark. 

And so we worked up the streata. We caught in 
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the slow parts of the stream chub and grayling, in the 
sharper parts/ of the stream we got trout Before we 
got to Kyllbtu:g, the Englishman had left me. I was 
just landing a small chub with the assistance of Mark, 
when he came back. 

" Come with me, my boy," he said. 

I left my rod and went with him. He pushed aside 
the briers and brambles, as I followed him. We stood 
by a still pool by the river, and I looked for the first 
time at Kyllburg. 

Prince Frederick Charles, do you ever dream? If 
you ever dream, try to dream of Kyllburg. Until you 
awakened its echoes with your^ drums and trumpets as 
you marched to ruin France \fjsx year, those echoes had 
not been awakened for four centuries. 

A mass of tangled vegetation,^ and through the vege- 
tation the noble red sandstone cloisters assertmg them- 
selves. I am as utterly unable to describe Kyllbiu-g, as I 
am to describe Mont St Michel. I looked on the for- 
mulated red sandstone cloisters, and the (apparently) un- 
formulated vegetation, and I said to the Englishman, 

" Tell me about this." 

He almost whispered, 

" This is the death of an idea," he said ; " the men 
who piled those beautiful stones together thought that 
they could have peace in this world. You see the 
ruin of their work. Women and idiots may get peace, 
but no man. Be as silent as death, boy. Give me 
your carbine ; is it loaded ? " 

I gave it to him. 
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" Watch those roses, those wild-brier roses," he whis- 
pered to me; " how prettily they trail over that pillar. 
The dead monks might even admire the ruins of their 
own creation. Give me another cartridge." 

I did so. 

He raised the carbine to his shoulder, took a steady 
aim, and fired right into the roses. 

In one instant a desperately wounded wolf bounded 
out and stood at bay before us with grinning fangs. 

For the life of me I cannot say why I ran on to 
the wolf to prevent a second shot. It was a kind of 
mad, stupid instinct The beast was on his haunches 
when I approached him. I heard the Englishman 
shout, "Stand aside, I have another cartridge." I 
heard Mark say, " It matters nothing, he is the wolf's 
brother, he is wehrwolf." Then the beast met my eyes 
and turned over stone-dead before me. And then, as 
it seemed to me, I passed into the garden of the Arsa- 
cidse, and remained there some time. 

The fact was that my ague was on me again, and I 
had fainted away. Mark says that I fell fiat on the 
wolf, and that the Englishman was half mad at not being 
able to put another bullet into him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

I PROMISE that no grass grew under our feet 
Mark struck away from the main road at once, 
through a dell fringed with copsewood, a dell which 
carried its waters towards the Moselle. I can see his 
pretty bare feet brushing through the impatiens and the 
geranium as I write. The stream was a very small one 
where we hit it, but other streams came in and made it 
larger and larger. At last there was a cascade, and I 
wanted Mark to go down and bathe under it, but Mark 
said, " No, we must push up aloft at present.'' And 
so we clambered through the woods until I was nearly 
tired. 

" Mark," I said, " we are following in a path." 

"To be sure we are," he said, "and we are nearly 
at the end of it Now load your carbine, and keep 
perfectly steady. When he rises at us, fire here." 

My pretty brother took my hand and laid it on his 
jugular vein. 

" Between the cheek and shoulder, you know," said 
Mark. "He will in all probability charge, in which 
case jump over his back and dodge behind a tree till 
you have loaded again. Don't let him catch you be- 
tween the legs. He is not difficult to escape." 
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" But who is he?" I asked, not, I confess, without 
anxiety. 

" Who is who ? " said Mark. 

" I mean, whom am I going to shoot ? " 

" Why," said Mark, " Old Moses, to be sure. I love 
you, little gentleman^ and I think you love me. We 
are out on pleasure together, and I want to give you 
the best pleasure. Our people tracked old Moses to 
his frank, and I have given you the chance of killing 
him. I can tell you that the priest at Mauderscheid 
would give me twenty-five francs to put him where you 
are now." 

" But who is Old Moses 1 " I once more asked. 

" Why, don't you know ? He is the largest wild boar 
in the Eifel. I know of one larger in the Ardennes, 
but old Moses is the largest in the Eifel. The priest at 
Lazel had a try at him with one dog, and he killed the 
dog and wounded the priest in the leg. That was when 
he was quite yoimg, a mere pig. He is an old boar 
now, and will spare nothing. It is a matter of life or 
death to attack him." 

"I think," I said, "that some other amusement would 
be better." 

"You need not be afraid, dear," said my imknown 
brother. " If you miss when he charges, I will stand 
close to you and throw myself on him while you reload. 
I shall have my knife. I may kill him with it if you have 
wounded him with your shot ; but if I fail, for mercy's 
sake don't hesitate a second time in firing for fear of 
hitting me. Remember that your life is worth a hun- 

K 2 
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dred times mine. I am only a poor dog, and you are 
a gentleman." 

" Mark," I said very quickly, " I don't like this ad- 
venture ; it is extremely dangerous." 

"Why, of course," said Mark, "it is very dangerous 
— the sort of thing for an Englishman. Why, an Eng- 
lish officer in India will walk up to a tiger and shoot 
him stone dead before he has time to spring. We are 
not less courageous than the English." 

I said, " Certainly not ; " but I could not help won- 
dering whether the English officers who shot tigers on 
foot felt exactly the same anxiety about their personal 
safety as I did when I was going to attack the great 
wild boar of the Eifel. I reflected, however, that I was 
a Frenchman. I am told that your Lord Nelson at the 
battie of Trafalgar signalled to his fleet, "England expects 
every man to do his duty." I think that is a very fine 
sentiment The duty was to fire the guns with rapidity 
and precision until we and the Spaniards had left off". 
That duty was done well and we were beaten. (It was 
that grand bite Napoleon, who never, in passing, was a 
Frenchman at all, but a Corsican, an Italian-Greek, who 
forced out Villeneuve). The duty of the English was 
to stand by their guns. My duty was to follow Mark. 

I beg of you to reflect. 

When a nation loses honour and the power of courage, 
she has lost everything which is worth having. That 
nation can live no longer — she may exist. 

In matters of national honour the slightest boy or the 
weakest woman can give the key-note to a trumpet 
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which will rouse a nation to utter desperation and to 
ultimate triumph. You want examples? He I Men 
done : 

The death of Madame Garibaldi ended in the freedom 
and consolidation of Italy. 

What song is that which you English boys sing called 
" Casabianca "? Casabianca was a French boy, yet 
there is surely not an English boy who does not envy 
him his death. 

Look once more at Gambetta's hair-dressers' and 
linendrapers' apprentices, who at the last moment rode 
with scarlet trousers and white cloaks straight at the 
Prussians before Paris. They could not fight, but those 
young men were not dastards. 

Those who undervalue the courage of the French 
might find themselves terribly mistaken. 

Why do I say this ? Why, because I wish to draw a 
moral. I am not in the least degree answerable for the 
morality of my moral. Take it as you find it The 
members of a great nation dare not be cowards. 

No, depend upon that For me, I am not particularly 
courageous ; lor example, I used to cry when I was left 
alone in the dark when I was young. But mutter the 
word " France " in my ear, and I will go to the stake at 
once. As for crying, you cannot turn that against us, 
because your own terrible CoUingwood, when he was 
sent on board ship at ten years old, sat down on a gun 
and cried like a baby ; and when the lieutenant came to 
him and told him not to cry, and said that they would be 
kind to him, little Collingwood offered the lieutenant 
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the cake which his mother had given him. I think 
that your Collingwood was almost worthy of being a 
Frenchman. 

The last remark, however, is a little too strong. I 
am no Chauvinist, but I do not acknowledge the equality 
of any nation with the French. At the same time, I had 
better recur to the actual facts which occurred in this 
wonderful boar-hunt. 

The boar's frank was among a lot of tangled briers. 
I could actually see the beast's hide as he lay asleep. 

We had a short conversation. 

"You see his rump ?'' said MarL 

"Yes." 

" Now calculate where his heart is, and fire ; then load 
again like lightning, for he will be on us." 

I heard a stealthy footstep behind me, and felt a touch 
on my shoulder. It was only a half-naked young man, 
one of the ubiquitous Carbonari. 

" Fire straight through that rose," he said ; and I did 
so. It was like lighting a powder magazine. The beast, 
with a noise between a grunt and a roar, was on his 
haunches at once, looking round for his enemies. I had 
loaded again before he made an effort to charge. It 
was a feeble effort only. I put another bullet into his 
head, and he dropped dead ; to ravage the potato-fields 
no more. 

The young man took possession of him, and sold 
him to the landlord of the hotel at Trfeves, as I after- 
wards learnt Meanwhile Mark hurried m'e away over 
the hill-side. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" npHERE are no vines here/' I said to Mark. 

X "No," he said, "we are out of the region of 
vines. The vines here only grow about the rivers, and 
we are beyond rivers now — ^we are among the lakes. 
Climb this last hill bravely and you shall see one, such a 
one as you have never seen before." 

How there could be a lake on the summit of the high 
down covered with short grass, I could not imagine ; but 
when we got to the top I gave a loud cry almost of 
alarm, for I was on the edge of the Schalkenmar, and 
one false step would have sent me rolling down two 
hundred feet into the forty fathoms of water, which is 
without any shore whatever. As it was, one foot slipped 
on the slippery grass, and Mark seized me, for, heavily 
laden as I was, I must inevitably have been drowned 
had I rolled over. 

There was a vast hollow depression in the hills about 
three-quarters of a mile in diameter, but only at one 
place a small cliff of rock. All round this turf sloped 
down nearly perpendicular into the water, the profound 
depth of which was shown by its being of a sapphire 
blue. Salt water shows the sapphire blue at forty 
fathoms, as our sailors tell us, but fresh water at a much 
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greater depth. A German professor tried to fathom this 
lake, but found no bottom at two hundred and forty 
English feet. One of the horrible things about it is that 
it has no outlet at all, but is hemmed in on all sides by 
a perfectly level line of downs without a break. People 
who have once seen it never forget it. It strikes me 
with terror in my dreams even now. There is not a tree 
or a bush round it, and it is as terrible now when filled 
with water as it was in old times, when it was a roaring 
volcano, casting stones and fire all around the neighbour- 
ing country. 

'* What an awful place," I said, " what an awful land ! 
But, Mark, is there no way by which the water gets 
out?" 

" No," said Mark. " Once it was an opening out of 
hell, and the fire and smoke used to burst, out, but the 
good St. Christopher, who bore Christ through the river 
Jordan, prayed to the bon Dieu, and the bon Dieu filled 
it up with water. And then Lazarus, who lies in the 
bosom of Abraham, prayed also the bon Dieu that He 
would let the water drip out of the bottom of it in hell, 
and 600I the tongue of Dives in torment. The bon 
Dieu agreed to that, because He loved the kindness of 
Lazarus towards a man who had been unkind to him 
when he was living. So when there is a long drought, 
you can hear Dives crying for water, but when the lake 
is at its full height. Dives is silent." 

"But—" 

" Ah, wait ; you do not know all. When the drought 
is very long, a shepherd's dog runs away, and, coming 
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this way, goes down there, leaps into the lake, and dis- 
appears. That dog is one of the descendants of the 
dpgs that licked the sores of Lazarus, which goes to ask 
Lazarus to plead with the bon Dieu for rain. You see 
Dives fed the dogs but neglected Lazarus, so they plead 
for him. After a dog drowns himself in this lake rain 
always comes." 

I thought it highly improbable, but I kept my opinions 
to myself. "Who told you this — ^well — ^legend?" I 
asked. 

"Mfere Mathilde; and she said that it was a very 
good legend, because it shows that the bon Dieu has 
pity even on souls supposed to be lost" 

" You must not say such things," I answered. " The 
story is a foolish story, an old woman's story. What 
does Mfere Mathilde know of religion? Leave such 
things to the priest" 

Mark promised that he would do so ; and we had a 
little religious conversation, which showed me that he 
was actually ignorant of the very first principles of 
Christianity. He thought that Joshua was a Prussian, 
and that Samson had carried away the great gates of 
Thionville, and was afterwards engaged in the burning 
of Moscow. I decline to repeat all I gathered from 
him as to his notions of New Testament history, as we 
lay together in the short grass over the lake. For 
example, I asked him, "Who was St Paul?" He 
answered that he was the Paris gentleman who had the 
contract for the tents at Chdlons, but who had quarrelled 
with Marshal Niel. He had heard about St Paul's 
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having been a tent-maker evidently, but further than that 
he seemed to know nothing. " Who was St. Peter ? " 
He was the Pope ? and Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi 
would have hung him long ago, only Mazzini and Victor 
Emmanuel had fallen out, because Victor Emmanuel 
had discouraged the Carbonari. He appeared to have 
a dim notion of contemporary politics, but none what- 
ever of j^eligion. I asked him if he went to church. He 
replied; rather proudly, that he was not a woman* I 
could do nothing with him, he was lost in ignorance ; 
but there are many such. I was determined to consult 
my father and mother about him. I had not taken my 
first communion then, but I made a secret vow that if 
Heaven gave me grace, this poor outcast, Mark, should go 
to the altar with me. 

I burst into tears. I loved him so well, and yet we 
had no hope, no aspiration in common. He asked me 
why I wept ; and before the sun set behind the hill, I 
had told him the whole great story of the Redemption, 
and he sat on the grass and stared at me in wonder. 

"Why, Christ was a hundred times greater than 
Mazzini himself," he said, " and the son of the bon Dieu ! 
And He rose from the dead ! Let us leave here now 
and seek Him. The Frbres Chretiens are wise men \ 
they will tell us where He is. If we can find Him, as 
we will, we will tell Him how hardly we poor folks live, 
and He will mend that. Let us go hence, you and I, 
and seek Him through the world." 

" But He has ascended into Heaven," I said. 

" Up there ? " he answered, pointing aloft 
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"Ay, but He will hear us if we calf on Him," I said. 
" He is not here, but He is risen. He will come again 
when the world is fit for Him, and then there will be 
peace.'* 

" Let us ask Him to come quickly," said Mark. 

We did so. We knelt down together on the bare 
down, and I prayed with him. I ended by praying that 
Christ would come as soon as the world was fit for Him, 
and give that universal peace which existed on the night 
of His birth. 

We rose from our knees, and Mark said, " The world 
is not fit for Him yet. We must wait." 

The answer to our prayer had come. On the oppo- 
site down, across the lake, was a squadron of Prussian 
cavalry — ^blue, silver, and gold — ^wending along under 
the westering sun. We had got our answer for the 
time. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

"T END me your carbine, Valentin," whispered 

J 4 Mark. 

"Why?" 

"I could pick off one of those men," said Mark. 
" Nothing would be more easy." 
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" And what would be the use of that? ** I asked. 

"There would be one less." 

" YoUy however, would be hung for doing it, and so 
there would be one less on our side." 

"That is true," said Mark very quietly. "I did not 
think of that Let us go rotmd the lake and hear what 
they are saying. Be stupid, you Valentin ; do not un- 
derstand German. I might get my knife into one of 
them to-night, for all you know." 

" Mark, Mark ! have we not been praying together ? " 
I said. 

"Yes; and the bon Dieu sent an answer to our 
prayer in the form of a Prussian squadron. It is certain 
to me that the bon Dieu will have us fight I will have 
one of those men before the morning." 

" We are not at war, Mark," I said ; " and even if we 
were, such an act would be sheer assassination. In any 
case it is against the laws of war." 

" Laws of war I " said Mark ; " you are talking non- 
sense. There can be no law in a practice which puts 
aside all law. What is the case ? The Germans wish 
to ruin us, and we wish to ruin the Germans. That is 
fair, is it not?" 

I said, "Yes." 

" Good," said Mark. " In war you wish to kill your 
enemy. Is it not so ? " 

I said, " Certainly." 

" Why not, then," said Mark, " stop all war by killing 
your chief enemy before the war begins ? The assassina- 
tion of one man might stop the whole thing. If on the 
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opposite hill you saw Frederick William, von Moltke, or 
Bismarck, would you not fire on them ? " ^ 

" Not in time of peace," I said ; " that would be the 
act of a scoundrel." 

"You are a fool," he answered fiercely. "Give me that 
carbine." 

He fell on me and struggled with me for it. He was 
stronger than I, but I retained possession of it, not, I 
am sorry to say, without bruising him heavily on the 
head with the butt end of it. 

He was dazed and partially stunned. He sat up 
on the grass, and said, " May Heaven forgive 
you." 

I was at his feet in one moment. " I only did it to 
save you, Mark." 

" To save me, ay, I know," said Mark ; " but you 
might have let me save France first. You have done a 
very foolish thing, and forty thousand dead men will 
curse you for ever. I could have hit that man, if you 
had not fought me. I cannot now, for my head is bad. 
Curse him ! I might get my knife in his ribs, though. 
Look at him, and curse him ! " 

I was rather surprised at this outbreak of Mark's, and 
I was very much alarmed at it I looked at the Prussian 
officer on the other side of the Schalkenmar. He was a 
tall man, who sat his horse well ; and he had brought 
his horse to the very edge of the slippery gazon, and 
was looking into the lake, two hundred feet below him. 
The distance was, as I now know, three hundred and 
fifty yards ; and if Mark had killed his horse, he would 
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have fallen into the lake hopelessly. I felt that we had 
had an escape, and I felt also that I was with a very 
dangerous companion. I looked at the Prussian officer, 
and then I turned to Mark. 

"Mark, if argument will do nothing, love may do 
somewhat." 

"Well." 

" Let us go back to Sedan." 

" Let me kill that man first." 

" No, no ; I will not have it," I answered. 

"Well, then, see," said Mark. "You go back to 
Sedan, and leave me to kill him." 

" You shall not do it ; I will kill you first," I said. 

" My darling," said Mark, " do you think I would 
mind being killed by you ? I will stand up and you 
shall shoot me dead. You do not know what you are 
doing when you forbid me to kill this man." 

" I will have no assassination." 

" But, see, my brother ; he sits there with his horse's 
hoofs on the verge of the gazon glacis. We could kill 
him so easily now. Give me your carbine." 

I held my carbine the tighter. " What is the use of 
shooting Prussian officers ? " I said rather vaguely. 

" Not much," said Mark. " Kill one, and you get a 
dozen in their place. But this one surely has been given 
into our hands." 

" This one ! " I said. " Do you know him, then ? " 

"Do not you?" 

"NotL" 

" Why, it is our bitterest enemy— it it is the Prince 
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Frederick Charles. You will give me your carbine, will 
you not ? " 

Let us thank Heaven that such fearful temptations 
come seldom in the life of a man. My first instinct was 
to hold my carbine very tight, because I determined 
that, if the thing was to be done, I could do it myself, 
and not let Mark do it. Then I had a petulant wish 
that the Prince would go away, and not tempt me; 
but the Prince sat in thought, and peered into the 
lake. 

He little knew what awful danger he was in. One 
shot would have brought him and his horse down two 
hundred feet But I could not do it The carbine was 
loaded, and a wild duck flew over the surface of the 
lake. I pretended to fire at the duck, and so emptied 
the carbine. 

"You missed him," said Mark in a whisper. "He 
sits there on his horse still. Give me another cartridge 
and your carbine, and I will kill him for you." 

" On the contrary,'* I said, " we will walk round the 
lake and talk to him." 

" That is very just," said Mark. " I give my word 
that I will not molest him. Let us hear what this dog 
has to say." 

So, passing round the end of the lake, we came among 
the Prussian cavalry. 

Mark was by no means a bad actor. I rather flatter 
myself that I am an exceedingly good one, though my 
friends disagree with me. At all events, Mark could act 
,well enough to imitate me. Our rble was the ttfle 
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dHngknu^ and we did it to perfection; at least, I did 
it to perfection — Mark, my brother, overdid it a 
little. 

For example, we first came on two Uhlans with 
lances and flags. We spoke to them. Both Mark and 
I knew German ; but our utter and entire ignorance of 
it then cannot be described. We knew nothing on earth 
but French. The two young men spoke to us in Ger- 
man ; but we were so utterly and stolidly ignorant of 
that language, that they lost their tempers, and called us 
names. At this, Mark winked at me, and one of the 
young men saw him do it. 

To put matters entirely right, and to disarm suspicion, 
I took Mark round and round these two young men, 
and discoursed about their personal appearance in 
French. I pointed out to him their eyes, their nose, and 
their moustaches. Finally, to crown all, I went up to 
one of the young men, took his foot out of the stirrup, 
and, holding it in my hand, pointed out to bare-legged 
Mark that the spur of the German was longer than that 
of the French. > 

You may destroy France, Poland, or Ireland, but you 
will never destroy the unutterable impudence of those 
three nations. And please, young English gentleman, 
who lives at home at ease, answer me this : Would you 
not sacrifice everything short of your soul to be friends 
with Ireland ? You know you would. What we have 
done for Poland you would do for Ireland. To tell the 
truth, you are doing more for Ireland than any one has 
ever done for us. But, young English gentleman, think 
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of old France brought down to this level. Don't be 
angry with us if we tear at our chain ; you would tear at 
yours. We cannot bear it much longer. One desperate 
rally there will be, and then we shall die as a nation. 
But I wander a little. My argument is, that although 
we may perish as a nation politically, yet we shall still 
remain as peculiar a nation as the Jews, in consequence 
of our illimitable impudence. 

We left the two young Uhlans, and at once inspected 
the staflf-officers. They understood French, and so my 
remarks told. I took Mark up to one solemn hauptmann, 
and discussed his personal appearance and the state of 
his horse. I took uj) that horse's hind foot, and held it 
in my hand, discoursing to Mark as to the bad shoeing 
of German horses. The hauptmann was beginning to 
get angry at this liberty ; but I heard the staff-officer in 
gold spectacles, who sat next him, say : 

" Let the boy do what he likes. He is mad. He is 
the little Schneider of Sedan. He sleeps with the 
wolves. He is a Carbonaro. Let him get on to the 
Prince." 

I put down the horse's foot, and went on just as if I 
had heard nothing at all. Mark, however, was not so 
fortunate. The staff officer in gold spectacles hunted 
him back, and I went on to the Prince alone. 

I have known strong men, in good health, who were 
nervous at being presented to the Emperor. I, poor 
young lad, with many guilty secrets, was going alone to 
see Prince Frederick Charles. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE Prince Frederick Charies turned to me and told 
me to wait I had never seen a real prince before, 
and so I looked at this one and examined him very care- 
fiiUy. 

I was very much impressed with him. You ask me, 
as a Frenchman, "Did I like him?" I answer, as a 
Frenchman, that I liked him very much indeed. The 
most amiable princes I have seen are the Emperor Na- 
poleon, the Crown Prince of Saxony, the Prince de Join- 
viDe, and Prince Frederick Charles. He looked steadily 
on his right, and at last he put his hand down on my 
shoulder, turned my face to his, and said : 

"Well, my pretty little spy, you will not make any 
great success in your present business." 

" In what business, your Higliness ? " 

" In the business of a spy," said the terrible Prince. 

" I am no spy, your Highness." 

"Your pretty frank face and your eyes tell me that. 
What is the distance between your house at Sedan and 
Madame Debranche's at M^ziferes ? " 

" I decline to answer that, your Highness," I repBed. 

"As if I did not know," said the Prince, laughing. 
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" If every Frenchman was as loyal as you are, we should 
have great trouble with you. Where is tliat little scoun- 
drel, Mark?" 

I was utterly astonished at his knowing of Mark's exis- 
tence. I told him where Mark was. 

"Tell him to mind what he is about," said the Prince. 
"The pitcher that goes often to the well is broken at 
last. I am afraid that he is a sad little rascal. Can you 
ride?" 

" Yes, sir ; I can ride welL I had a pony once." 

"And broke his knees on the chauss^e in Bazeilles, I 
doubt not," said the Prince. 

"Your Highness does not know Bazeilles, I see," I 
replied volubly. 

" No j I was never there," said the Prince. 

"Ah!" I said; "but you should ga The road — 
macadam, I think they call it — is an English road, with 
fine trees on each side." 

"Trees, eh?" 

" Yes, most beautiful trees. And also the street is not 
wide at all ; and when you come to the end of the street, 
you can see right into Sedan." 

"It must be a pretty place; but Fond de Givonne, 
that is prettier." 

" One of the pleasantest places in the world," I said, 
proud of talking to a real prince. " You should come 
out and gather the autumn crocuses on the hill between 
Fond de Givonne and Givonne itself. Hah, dear prince, 
the view on that hill is lovely. You look straight into 
Sedan and beyond La Chapelle — " 

L 2 , 
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The Prince turned on me and said, very emphatically, 
" Hold your tongue, boy. If you are a fool, remember 
that I am a gentleman. Say no more." 

I could not conceive what he meant at that time ; but 
when I saw the white Arabs of the Chasseurs d'Afrique 
wandering about riderless, masterless, seeking for water 
on the same hill, I saw that I was a fool and that he was 
a gentleman. 

With all their Uhlans, they never found out one thing. 
The road, cursed by all Frenchmen for ever, which runs 
into Fond de Givonne, between the potato-field and the 
cornfield (as the crops were on the ist of September), 
runs through a deep cutting. In five minutes more I 
should have told him that; but he was a gentleman, and 
stopped me. The road in their map is set down as level. 
I might have saved one thousand lives by telling him the 
truth ; but he stopped me because he did not think it 
right for a gentleman to get information from a boy. 
But here are the facts as I look at them. The horrible 
slaughter of the 17th of the line in the potato-field oc- 
curred simply because the Saxons were not aware that the 
road went down through a cutting. A Saxon officer told 
me that his colonel ordered the first company to double 
back through the second, when he came to this obstacle. 
He then countermarched his regiment round his centre, 
with what object I am unable to state, not believing in 
German regimental tactics; and then the French were 
aroused firom their beds, " than which," said the Saxon 
engineer officer, " nothing has happened more disgraceful 
to the art of war since those turbulent riots which occurred 
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during the civil war in America, and which it pleases the 
Americans to call great battles." 

Well, the Prince was very good to me. He was cruel 
to us, you say. I ask, have you never been cruel ? We 
were very cruel to his nation ; it was his time for revanche. • 
You English have been more cruel than any, except the 
French. You have no right to rail against the Germans 
for their punishment of us. We lost, and we have paid ; 
we may pay in another manner some day. But you Eng- 
lish, what right have you to speak of the Germans in this 
sanctimonious way ? The quarrel was a very old one ; 
it was fairly fought out, and the Germans won. We have 
to pay. But if you say the Germans were cruel, look at 
yourselves, my friend. How did you get and keep India? 
How did you get Canada? Last, and worst of all, how 
did you get your new provinces, one might almost call 
them kingdoms, of Australia and New Zealand ? I see 
your answer in your eyes. They were inferior nations. 
Quite so ; but we French are apt to be logical. Were 
the French and Spaniards at Saint Sebastian of the in- 
ferior races ? No ; I admire your insular Chauvinisms 
immensely, but you will hardly go so far as to say that 
the French and Spaniards belong to the inferior races. 
The man who says that the French did not fight well at 
Sedan is a liar. 

I lose my temper. I heat myself unnecessarily. It is 
the French way. We are as proud as you are, which is 
saying much ; and sometimes I enrage myself over this 
German occupation. Bismarck has been a fool about 
that. We would have paid him every penny, but he 
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should not have insulted us by putting an execution in 
our house. And we have behaved very well I know I 
should not like to leave a French army of occupation in 
England on such terms ; very few of them would come 
back. But you, with the strip of silver sea, could repu- 
diate any treaty forced down yoiu: throats in a moment 
of desperation, and you could hem yourselves in with an 
iron band, making commerce impossible to other nations. 
You are the arbiters of the world's fate. Keep your trust, 
and keep it honestly. 

Prince Frederick Charles might have been thinking of 
all these things, or, on the other hand (as is very pro- 
bable), he might not He, however, got off his horse, and 
told me to come and have mittagsessen with him. I 
complied at once, as a hungry boy would, and we sat on 
the grass together and had sausage and white wine. 

The prince seemed to take a great fancy for me. At 
one time he asked me for bread, and as I was cutting it 
he passed his hand over my hair. M^re Mathilde says 
that he had a son who was drowned at my age. Of this 
I know nothing ; I only say that the terrible Prince, who 
has left a red band on the map of Europe from Sierck on 
the Moselle to Paris on the Seine, seemed to me one of 
the gentlest and kindest of human beings. Look at 
your own Nelson. Was he not kind ? See what he did 
at Naples. 

We were so comfortable together that I should quite 
have forgotten that he was a prince at all, had it not 
been that a solitary lancer stood in front of us, lance to 
heel. I had got so familiar with the Prince, that I was 
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going to ask him whether the young man might not dis- 
mount and have his dinner, when the young man solved 
the difficulty. He waved his lance three times to the 
right, jumped ofif his horse, took off his helmet and 
hung it on his arm, and then knelt bareheaded in the 
sun. 

" Get up," said the Prince to me. " It is the King;" 

I rose and saw him. His face is famihar enough to 
all of us now, so I need not describe it. He held his 
hand shading his face, and he said, " Frederick, I wish 
to speak to you." They went apart — Frederick Charles 
on foot, bareheaded, and bending low, and they talked 
together, about what I know not 

Two gentlemen were left sitting on horseback, behind 
them were eight or ten Uhlans, as they are called ; who 
knows why? I looked at these two gentlemen with great 
interest, because it so happened that I had never seen 
two such gentlemen before. 

One had a dark moustache, and looked very wan and 
worn. The other was much older, aipparently a very old 
man; but his beardless face actually looked younger than 
the handsome face of the man with the moustache. The 
old man had an immensely powerful face ; but the 
younger one, though his face was very powerfully cast, 
had a restless look, as though he was either suffering or 
thinking — in fact, he was doing both. 

I gazed on them intensely. I cannot say why, maybe 
I have some genius. As I was looking at them, the man 
with the moustache, who had evidently been riding hard, 
took out his pocket-handkerchief to wipe his face. He 
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dropped it, and I ran forward, picked it up, and gave it 
to him. 

He took it from me, and smiled at me — such a weary, 
dull smile. 

"You are a French boy, surely," said von Bismarck. 

"Yes, sir." 

" I should have guessed so from your looks and your 
politeness. This is a pretty boy, general." 

VoN MoLTKE turned and looked at me. 

" He is a very pretty boy, indeed. Where do you come 
from, my child ? " 

"From Sedan, sir." 

Von Moltke gave one glance at von Bismarck, and 
then looked over my head. I heard a deep voice 
say: 

"What boy is this?" 

" A boy from Sedan, sire," said von Moltke. 

I turned and looked. Behind me were the King and 
Prince Frederick Charles ; in front of me were von Bis- 
marck and von Moltke. As I looked on the four stem 
faces I lost ner\'e. I cannot tell why, but I would have 
given anything to cry. I turned to the King, and I 
said: 

" If you please, sire, I want to go to Mark." 

The Prince (who spared Audun la Tige) said sud- 
denly : 

" This is a very nice boy, sire. Let him go to his 
brother Mark." 

The Prince little thought that he was unconsciously 
telling me what I did not know myself. The King smiled 
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kindly on me, and then they rode away. As they went 
I heard the King say : 

" The boy is from M^ziferes, is he not ?" 

And Bismarck said : 

" From Sedan." 

Then I was on the bleak down alone. I saw the 
King, the Prince, von Moltke, and von Bismarck go 
trotting through the grass, followed by a steel-blue line 
of cavahy, over the hill towards the Gemunden Maar. 
There was no blood on their horses feet then. 

But I was alone on the down, and the wind in the 
grass at my feet whispered, " Whence comes this boy ? " 

And the swallows over my head replied, " From Sedan. 
From Sedan." 



CHAPTER XXVIir. 

I HAVE now come to the end of my long summer's 
holiday, and take an entirely new position before 
you. I am from henceforth no longer the wandering 
French boy, but the young French student. Your Eng- 
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lish judges, I see, always tell the jury entirely to dismiss 
from their minds the very facts which they have been 
thinking of for the last three weeks in all probability ; 
which seems to a Frenchman odd. I ask you, as a 
young English gentleman, to dismiss from your mind all 
that I have written to you previously. According to your 
English law of jurisprudence, that is entirely logical 
You are now to know nothing whatever of Mbre Mathilde 
and M^re Terese, of Marie, of Jacques Cartier, of Mark. 
Still less are you to know anything whatever about von 
Alvenstein, of the Prince, of the Emperor, of von Moltke, 
of von Bismarck. You must dismiss these people from 
your minds altogether. I have told you about these 
people, but it is not in evidence. Writing for the Eng- 
lish, I adopt the EngHsh course of procedure. 

It was extremely wet on the night when Mark and I 
got back ta Givonne. We did not arrive there until past 
eleven. My father, who had not expected us at all, was 
still up, and let us in. To my unutterable surprise he 
kissed Mark before he kissed me. Then he called for 
Jacques Cartier, who came half-dressed out of the con- 
ciergerie, and he handed over Mark to the tender mercies 
of Jacques, saying : 

"Get the boy some supper, and let him sleep with 
you. Valentin, come to my study .^* 

My father might be stern, but he was never unkind. 
Yet I was a little afraid when he took me into his study 
counting-house, and ordered me to sit down. I feared 
that I had in some way offended him. I asked if my 
mother was well. 
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"She is not well, my pretty boy," said my father; 
" she and I are at variance on one matter, and she loves 
me and her country so well, that the little dispute has 
made her ill." 

When he called me " pretty boy " (I am, as a matter 
of detail, not pretty at all), I knew that he was friends 
with me. I said, 

" I am sorry that you are at variance with my mother, 
sii:. Could I say no word to mend afifairs ? '' 

" Yes," said my father, " you might say a word; but it 
would have an entirely opposite effect. Now you must 
sit still, child, and be examined. Are you hungry?" 

"Yes, §ir." 

" Here is supper, then. Here is sausage, bread, and 
wine. Eat and answer. You cannot lie." 

I did both eat and answer. 

"Have the Germans begun their star forts outside 
Luxemburg ? " 

"No, father; there is nothing beyond the glacis." 

"What asses!" said my fatlier, "they are going to 
observe neutrality; lucky for them if the French do. 
Why, child," he continued, " if either party respects the 
neutrality of that wretched little province in the struggle 
which is coming, the world will see an amount of 
chivalry and honour such as she has never seen be- 
fore." 

I could not understand him then, but I can understand 
him now. Had the Prince crossed that sacred territory, 
the matter would have been over sooner. Had the 
French, on the other hand, pushed across this territory 
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and threatened the line of German communication, then 
Sedan would not have been written down on the pages 
of history in blacker ink than Moscow, the passage of 
the Beresina, or Waterloo. 

Allow me to detain you one moment more. Ever 
since the great Revolution, the French have distrusted 
their generals. As I write this, I hear that Bazaine 
and Uhrich are to be brought to court-martiaL I am 
ashamed of my countrymen. Bazaine and Uhrich were 
two of the noblest fellows who ever lived. Neither of 
them could execute impossibilities. Bazaine, it appears, 
from these Messieurs of Versailles, ought to have ^^ broken 
outy Can a scorpion get through a ring of red-hot coals ? 
I think not. After the glorious attempt of Gravelotte 
(which the Germans insist on confusing with the battle 
of St Privat), Bazaine could never move. An English 
gentleman before Metz, for charitable purposes, tells me 
that on the 12th of September he might have made a 
successful dash at St Marie aux Chines. That I believe 
is true j but supposing he got through to Aubone and 
Briey, where was his line of communication, I beg of you ? 

We must, however, attend to my father. My father 
said: 

" Whom have you seen ? " 

"The king." 

" Well, that is one matter. " Who was with him ? " 

" Prince Frederick Charles." 

" Bon ; and then again ? " 

" Count von Moltke." 

My father remained in thought 
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"This looks very bad," he said. "Was there any 
one else ? " 

"Yes, one Count von Bismarck." 

My father sat deep in thought, and then he 
said: 

"I will go up and speak to your mother. Rouse 
Jacques Cartier, and tell him to have my horse ready 
in an hour." 

I was utterly puzzled. Tl\e king's name, the prince's 
name, von Moltke's name, were all j^s nothing at all. 
My father seemed sleepy and stupid until he heard the 
name of von Bismarck, then he was utterly different. 
His face seemed to crystallise. He went up stairs to 
my mother, and remained with her an hour. When he 
came down he was dressed as for riding, with his 
English breeches and boots ; and my mother, who was 
nearly crying, asked me if Jacques Cartier was ready. 

I said he was. My father had the saddle-bags packed, 
and Jacques came in and took them away. Then my 
mother, my father, and I stood alone. 

" Good-bye, sweetheart," said my father. 

"Good-bye, well-loved," said my mother; "but oh, 
one word more. Schneider, should you desert yoiu: 
coimtry ? " 

" What country ? " said my father, not, I am glad to 
say, angrily. 

" France," said my mother. 

" France," said my father ; " what is France to me?" 

"Your country." 

" I do not see it. My money goes a long way the 
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other side of the Rhine just now. Where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also. I have 300,000 francs 
in that bag, my love, and they will be in Frankfort in 
two days." 

" But poor France, then," said my mother. 

" If poor France cannot get on without me, she must 
do without me," said my father. " Mind what I told 
you about the boy and the girl. I made my will, and 
have left it with you. If the boy fancies the girl, they 
must marry ; let them marry as soon as possible. In 
two years they will be ready to marry." 

"But, Schneider," said my mother, "these fiends 
have turned on the Austrians." 

" How do you know ? " 

^Here is the telegram," she said; and she showed 
him the telegram which startled Europe. 

My father stood in thought for a moment 

" Why did you not show me this upstairs ? " 

" I forgot it," was my mother's feeble reply. 

"Well, I am for Frankfort," said my father. "I 
thought that we were to be taken first ; we are to come 
second, it seems. Valentin ! " 

" Keep your wits about you, and answer. Did you 
see no one save the King, the Prince, von Bismarck, 
and von Moltke ? " 

I thought, and said at last, 

" There was a little priest, who was watching them, 
a rather dirty little priest. I remember him now ; he 
gave me gingerbread." 

Jacques Cartier had come into the room to say that 
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my father's horse was ready, and Jacques spoke over 
my shoulder. 

" That would be Monseigneur Jubon, the Jesuit," he 
said. 

And my father swore, or went very near it. 

" Don't you see, monsieur," said Jacques Cartier, 
"that the object of these Germans is to puzzle us all? 
They make a most ostentatious demonstration on the 
French frontier just when they are going to attack 
Austria. When they are going to attack us they will 
probably raise a case against Servia or Teheran. The 
worst of it iS; that our Government is utterly hood- 
winked. We could perfectly well take care of ourselves 
if we had a king, prince, or president, who ever heard 
a word of truth. Neither the Emperor nor the Em- 
press ever does. You are going to Frankfort, I think, 
Monsieur ? " ♦ 

«Yes.'' 

"The best place you can go to sir; mind your 
money. Take this pass, and show it if any one stops 
you." 

"What is it?" 

"Only a pass from the Carbonari," said Jacques 
Cartier quietly. 

" You will be guillotined some day," said my father, 
putting the pass in his pocket. 

"The only wonder is that I have never been guil- 
lotined before," said Jacques Cartier. "I would not 
give much for your neck, with that pass on you, in two 
years." 
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"Will it be so long?" 

" It will be longer," said Jacques Cartier 

" Jacques," said my father, " if everything comes to 
the very worst, mind the boy. Valentin, whatever 
comes, remember that Jacques Cartier is your second 
father." 

My father rode away into the night, but what hap- 
pened after we can only find out in part. He arrived 
safe at Frankfort, and deposited his money with the 
Rothschilds there, that we know. Then we know that 
he took Mark with him ; and what is more, took Mark 
to London and Paris. That he is alive we know per- 
fectly well, or if he is not alive his ghost must be, 
because we are rich through his means. But from the 
night when he set out for Frankfort on the eve of 
Sadowa, we have seen very little of him. 

He was always a strange and mysterious man. In 
my opinion, he thinks that he should not have deserted 
France in her need. I cannot say. He was a good 
man, and my father. Alive or dead, I will always love 
him. 

Mark came back from London like a gentleman. No 
more bare legs now. My mother never would kiss 
Mark, though she liked him, and let ^s sleep together. 
One night in bed, Mark told me that he was in for the 
conscription. Three weeks after, Mark drew a low num- 
ber, and was ordered for service. Another three weeks 
and Mark came in on us, a glorious creature in scarlet 
breeches, blue coat, and white gaiters ; 17 th of the 
Line he was. As I write, I put his epaulet by my side 
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now. Here is the lyriting on it : " 17' de L. ^ 69. 

4409."* 

Well, I will say nothing more. Many other feet 
were turned up to the sky on that fearful day of judg- 
ment, but none so dearly loved as my brother Mark's.* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

WELL, as I said, all was over with me. I was 
sent to the Lyc^e at Metz, whereas I wished 
to go to the Ecole Militaire. My father said, " I will 
have no soldiers in the family. To the Lycde." And 
so to the Lyc^e I went. 

I had a beautiful new trunk, with everything which a 
French gentleman could wish for, but possibly not every- 
thing which an Eton young gentleman could wish for. 
The scale of luxury runs thus among schoolboys. The. 
Prussian has nothing ; the French boy has more than he 
wants ; and the English boy has more than he can pos- 
sibly utilise. Why the other day I saw Lord Afterdale, 
who had just left Harrow, and he told me that his aunt, 
when he went to that school, gave him a gun. Milor 
added to me in confidence, " What the Dickens ** (that, 

* 17th de la Ligne. 

M 
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you remember, is the name of your great compataiot, 
by whom you swear, as our religious women do by the 
holy saints), " what the Dickens," he said to me, " did 
the old fool think I could do with a gun at Harrow ? 
The second master boned it and used it himself." I 
suggested that it wasf given him for purposes of self- 
defence, for we French are extremely spiritual, and, like 
an Irishman, are never at a loss for an answer. This 
theory, however, by no means met his views. In fact, 
I could see, in spite of all his politeness, that he thought 
me very little better than a young man deprived of 
understanding. 

Such is your insular Chauvinism. It is amiable and 
amusing, as is ours. Take care that it does not. bring 
you to the same miserable fate which we are undergoing 
— for a time. 

The Lycee at Metz is pretty much like all Lycdes^ 
and I rather think pretty much like most English schools. 
A strong boy, who is a gentleman, can get on by sheer 
strength of will. A weak boy, who is a gentleman, can 
get on by submission. A boy, who is neither strong^ 
nor a gentleman, has a very hard time of it. You da 
not know it, but we are more spiteful than you ; yes, 
indeed, much more spiteful. A friend of mine was at 
school — a very rude school in London ; he was a very 
gentle boy, and could not strike a blow hard enough to 
kill a bird. But he told me that he was not unhappy, 
for although he could hardly speak the language, the 
English boys, always brutally fighting among themselves, 
never laid a hand on him. Sometimes, he told me, they 
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would dance in a savage and cannibal manner round 
him, but he soon got used to that. His father was an 
officer of Zouaves, and was killed at Inkerman. After 
this, my friend was fed carefully with buns and tartines. 
Yes, you English are not unkind, though you may be 
brutal among yourselves. 

Well, as I am here in England, and can tell you the 
whole truth in spite of M. Thiers, we French boys at 
school are quite as rough, and even more spiteful than 
you English bo)rs. As I must go with you to the Lyc^e 
some time or another, I had better go now. 

To do anything in our family without the assistance of 
Jacques Cartier, was entirely impossible. Jacques has 
been sent over the frontier from Treves, with a polite 
intimation that he was much safer on his own side of 
the border than on the German. The fact of the matter 
is, that there was much more against Jacques, both on 
the French and German side, than we knew of. The 
truth is, that the people I choose to call the Carbonari, 
are not particular. If they want a thing, they have a 
pestilent habit of taking it without leave. So I rather 
suspect that both Jacques Cartier and my brother Mark 
had rendered themselves subject to the action of the 
law which you call common law, in which case extradi- 
tion might have been necessary. However, neither 
French nor Germans said one word about the matter, 
beyond telling Jacques Cartier and Mark to mind what 
they were about. And when all is said and done, the 
Prussians are the last people to complain about a few 
cocks and hens. A man must live. The story of the 
M 2 
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pig I quite disbelieve. Jacques tells me that he never 
saw the pig at all, but that he had pork for supper. 
Now I think that is a very fair explanation. 

However, I must not delay in defending my dearest 
friend. Jacques was sent to see me to the Lyc^e at 
Metz, and one morning at ten, he put down my box 
at the door, and rang. Then our troubles began. 

The concierge opened the door, and unluckily knew 
Jacques. 

"Well, spy," he said, "are you on the French or 
German side ? which side has bought you now ? " 

Jacques shook his ten fingers in his face. Then he 
spat on both his hands, and then he boxed the ears of 
the concierge. I knew it was coming, but I would have 
died sooner than have spoken. Trying to conceal my 
laughter I passed into the court-yard, where nearly one 
hundred boys were in recreation. 

The biggest of them, " cock of the school," you would 
call him, came towards me. " What do you want ? " he 
said. 

" Monsieur le P^dsident," I said. " I am a iiew 
pupil." 

"What is your name?" he said, and I saw that I 
must hold my own with him, for he was a mauvais stijet 
— a fat, gross, sensual young fellow, of about eighteen. 
Now I wish to tell you something. When any of you 
young English gentlemen meet a young fellow of this 
sort, and when he says to you anything insulting or 
prurient, hit him in the mouth at once, and you will 
never hear from him again. Of course, it is not pleasant 
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for me to write these words, but pray attend to them. 
If a fellow like the one I describe says anything which 
you could not say to your mother, smite him. You say 
he would thrash you. Well, be thrashed; but before all, 
keep your honour. France has been beaten by Germany, 
but I do not think that any man in Europe will say that 
we have lost our honour. 

I was like David to Goliath with this young man ; but 
then, do you see, I was in love and pure, whereas he 
was neither. I have seen the same animal reproduced 
in Germany and in England. As I answered him, my 
love for my darling was tingling in my veins. 

" What right have you to ask my name ? I will give 
it ; I am Valentin Schneider." 

" He is a German boy, this one,*' said Leon ; and the 
others gathered* round him. 

"You lie," I said; "I am as good a Frenchman as 
you ; and the boy who says I am not had better not 
say so twice." 

Leon saw that he must act at once. He seized me 
by my cravat. I, on tlie other hand, hit him on the 
mouth, tripped his right foot with my left, and fell upon 
him, I regret to say, with my knees together. You must 
never do that; it is too dangerous for an ordinary 
quarrel ; it is apt to end in ruptiure of the colon. Pray 
never do it. Jacques showed the trick to Mark, and 
Mark showed it to me. I write it down because it is the 
least dangerous of the fighting tricks which the Carbonari 
know. An old patriarch said to me once when I asked 
him about the use of the dagger, " Our boys can kill any 
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man. But the English do not know anything about 
fighting at all." 

I did not kill my fat friend, however. He did not 
even go to the infirmerie^ because, do you see, the diet 
there is carefully kept down lest a boy should '^ put on 
xger" as an Oxford man expressed it to me. 

The Maltre d'Ecole and the President came flying out 
in their dressing-gowns, and I expected discipline. But 
no; I was young Schneider, and young Schneider 
seemed to be a sacred person. Leon was forbidden to 
go out next Sunday, and two other messieurs had sixty 
lines a-piece because they had looked on without assist- 
ing me — a thing I thought grossly unjust, because I had 
assisted myself. It was very much like the courts-martial 
on Uhrich and Bazaine. 

The concierge got terribly scolded for insulting Jacques 
Cartier ; not one word was said about Jacques having 
boxed his ears. Jacques and I had wine (awfully bad ; 
he said it was Medoc) with the President And I was 
left at Metz — with a few kisses from Jacques, in exchange 
for which I sent some to Mark— in a burning hot fury 
of love, longing to distinguish myself, but seeing no 
chance. Only a civilian. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

I DO not like a man who will speak badly of his 
lather. I only say that I think I should not have 
done as my father has done. In my opinion Alsace is 
as much French as Ireland is English. 

But he was and is a good father to me, and so I say 
nothing. If he had known Mark, things would have 
been quite different. If I think that he failed in patriot- 
ism, I ask you why? Simply because he wanted to get 
money for me ! 

Would I have done it myself? No, not then. I 
would not have done it on any account at all. I would 
most certainly have held every farthing in France at 
that time. I do not know now, I cannot say what I 
should do now. 

You see that my father was not alone in the world. 

My father's property was situated in the debatable 
region, and he knew that ruin would come to one side 
or another ; and whichever way the ruin went, he had to 
calculate on his chances. 

He was not alone in the world ; he had my mother 
and myself to provide for. So he sent out Jacques 
Cartier who might lie, and myself who could not lie, to 
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tell him various things, which even his friends the Jews 
of Frankfort could not tell him. (Hah ! Herr Juden- 
strasse, you lost your money ; you believed in the French, 
did you? when we win you will believe in the Germans/ 
and lose it ag^dn.) My father after hearing my report, 
more particularly after my interview with the Prince and 
King, sold the larger part, nearly all, of his French 
property, and invested it partly in Bavaria and partly in 
the English funds. 

Unpatriotic, yes. But my father's theory was that 
domestic needs ranked above patriotic. He saved his 
fortune and gave Gambetta 250,000 francs out of it. 
You see he had a wife and a son. I was very angry 
with him for a time, but 

Were you ever awakened by the whimpering of a 
child? Did you ever in your first sleep wonder where 
you were, and putting out your hand find that it was 
among the long silken tresses of your wife's hair on the 
pillow ? Did you ever feel the little waxen fingers of 
the baby pulling at your moustache ? No ! well, then, 
wait until you have, before you rate your patriotism. 
Your sweetheart will tell you to go and die ; your Avife 
will tell you to go and live. 

I have spoken before about the behaviour of this 
fearful Landwehr, whom we could not face. They were 
married men with children, separated by the inexorable 
laws of Germany firom their wives. That is the reason 
why they fought more like devils than men ; they wanted 
to get back to their wives. 

AVhen did the Northern American States begin to 
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win ? Unless History li^s more than usual, she would 
say, " When the married men were called out." 

My father was not in any way a fighting man. He was 
a financier. He withdrew his right, like Vinoy, at this time 
for the sake of my mother and myself. Do I blame him ? 
No. He was as much German as French, and he took the 
German side, and sold out in France. 

I >vished afterwards that he had taken the side I took, 
that is, the French side. I believe that if he had known 
that Mark was alive and his son, things might havp been 
different. For Mark was such a glorious creature, that 
I believe my father would have preferred him to me. 
And Mark was an unreasoning Chauvinist. It was not 
to be. 

I had not been a fortnight at Metz when my father 
came to see me. 

" So you fought your comrades on the first day, pretty 
boy." 

"I only fought Leon." 

" Here are two napoleons for you ; and so you are in 
love, eh!" 

-I answered roundly, "Yes." 

" That is good," he said : " that is very good. I am 
in love with your mother at this present moment. You 
hold to this love, my dear boy. I have seen her, and 
she is worthy of you or of any boy. Would you like to 
see her ? " 

" What would I not give to see her, sir ? " 

" Would you give up your allegiance to France ? " 

" No, sir ; I am a Frenchman, and will die one." 
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" Bravely answered," said my father ; " I, for my part, 
^m not a Frenchman. But as regards the grfl, she is 
here. I have put her with the Huguenot sisters to be 
educated, and you are to see her alone on Thursday and 
Sunday for two hours. Will that suit you ? " 

I began some rapturous nonsense. 

" Yes, yes ! " he said ; " that is the sort of rant I used 
to talk to your mother. Now be good, keep pure, and 
work hard. That is all I have to say to you." 

"Not all, sir. There are some scholarships for the 
Ecole Militaire. May I win one ? " 

" They carry a commission/' said my father, walking 
up and down the room. 

" Yes." 

He walked up and down again frowning, in thought. 
At last he said, — 

" I have given up everything for you. You are the 
only one I have in the world. If you win one of these 
you will be fighting in two years." 

" Yes." 

" And against Germany? " 

"Yes." 

There was one wild sob, and then he said quite 
gently,— 

" Do it if you can.' I peld. Can you tell me where 
that boy Mark is?" 

'^ No, sir." 

Suddenly he caught me by the two shoulders, and 
«aid, " Valentin, turn your eyes on mine." 

I did so. 
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** They are the same eyes," he said ; " yet the whole 
thing is too utterly improbable. Valentin.'* 

" Yes, sir." 

" When you meet that boy, treat him as your own 
brother." 

** I have always done so, sir," I replied ; and my 
father went away. 

I have often wondered whether Jacques Cartier knew 
the truth. I think not, for he loved Mark as I did. 
1,200 francs would have saved Mark. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

MATTERS began to go with wonderful rapidity. 
I worked very hard, and on Sundays and 
Thursdays I saw Marie. 

My darling was always the same to me. ' She urged 
me on, and I worked for her and for France. " Get the 
scholarship at the Ecole Militaire," she said; and the 
boys said, " This young Schneider is JiancL" I was 
treated with great respect 

On Thursday and on Sunday I used to take her away 
as fer as St Privat, Malmaison, or Amandvilliers. We 
would sit in the woods alone, and watch the great 
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cathedral, like a ship among a sea of woods, but a ship 
which never sailed. 

Once I asked the good sisters if she might go to 
Luxemburg with me. They asked the bishop, and the 
bishop, to our great delight, said, " Yes, we might go." 
We French, do you know, are more free and innocent 
in our manners than you English. 

That was a delightful journey. I took her first-class 
by Thionville and Bettemburg right into Luxemburg. 
Well, what we said by the way is just no matter at all. 
She went to her own people on the glacis, and I put a 
cigar in ray mouth in the evening, and went into the 
town through the trees, meaning to go to the Cafe de 
TEurope. 

Well, you will conceive my surprise. There were no 
sentinels, and, going in by the north gate, it seemed to 
me that the place had undergone bombardment. The 
scarp was down, and was half filling up the ditch. I 
could not in the least understand matters. I looked 
round for a Prussian sentr}% and I only saw a nice- 
looking young man in a gray uniform. I exercised 
myself. I spoke to that young man. His instincts were 
extremely French. 

" What has happeneci here ?" I asked. 

" Do you not know, then ? " 

" In France we know nothing ; at our Lyc6e news- 
papers are forbidden, unless they contain false news. 
For me, I have been working so hard at mathematics, 
fortification, and love-making, that I know nothing 
at all." 
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The Luxemburger whistled. " Then you do not know 
that the Prussians are gone ? " 

" This is the first word I ever heard of it," I replied, 
and passed on. 

At the Caf(^ de TEurope I heard everything. Napo- 
leon III. had tried to buy Luxemburg from the Dutch. 
The Prussians had defied him to take it. Both parties 
had withdrawn their claims. France was livid* with 
suppressed anger, and Prussia was red with wrath. Boy 
as I was, I saw that it must come now; but, boy as I 
was, I believed that we should win. No one anticipated 
our ruin. I most certainly did not, and thought my 
father a fool. Remember that the wise Germans cut 
down the trees on the glacis of Cologne, believing that 
they could not stop us short of that place. 

Who was to blame? Well, the losing nation. He 
who breaks pays. But if Niel had lived, things might 
have been very different. We pay for everything, we 
French. At a cost of about six hundred millions 
sterling, we have just proved to the world that a levke 
en masse is no use whatever now, and that all the old 
Republican traditions are pure balderdash. Why, von 
der Tann had no more than fourteen thousand men 
before Orleans. Look at Gambetta ; if ever a man 
raised a nation, he did so. Look at the result. 

I did not in the least degree like the withdrawal of 
the Prussians from Luxemburg. It seemed to me to be 
a very ugly move at chess. I was saying so openly at 
the Caf^ de I'Europe (where every one is French), when 
I looked up and saw my father and mother. 
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I went to him at once. " I am not dissipating, sir," 
I said. 

" I know that," he answered. " Your mother and I 
have kept you well in sight. I am going to say some- 
thing very strange to you. Come with me and your 
mother into the next room." 

I rose and followed them. 

** Valentin," said my father, "you have been a good 
boy to us, and we love you very dearly." 

I remember the trifling blush which came on my face 
as I answered, " I have done my best, sir." 

My father went on. "You do not know what has 
happened to you, I suppose ? " 

I said, "No." 

"What did you think of your papers at the Ecole 
Militaireat Metz?" 

" I thought them very bad, sir." 

" You have gained the first scholarship, which carries 
a commission, and also the sword of honour for 
mathematics." 

The room seemed to reel round with me. I had 
worked so very hard, but I had never expected anything 
like that. 

My father went on, " I am glad that my son is a 
worthy boy, but I think I would have been more glad 
had he been on the other side. However, my dear, we 
will not quarrel on that point. You will have the red 
breeches on in a week, and I hope you won't die in 
them, for I love you. Boy, I want to tell you something 
more. Let me feel your pulse. That is right," he said. 
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" Valentin, will you obey me ? " 

" Yes, sir, to the death." 

" Valentin, will you be married to-morrow ? " 

" Only to one girl, sir." 

" I know. Are you prepared for that ? " 

I will tell you why I was silent. No, I cannot tell you 
wfty I was silent. My joy was so unutterable that I 
remained silent. Put it that way. I knew no more 
about marriage than the man in the moon. I only knew 
that, if the priest said certain words, I could call her my 
own for ever. I said, " Yes." 

" I want you to be married to-morrow," said my father. 
" Monseigneur will manage the matter before ten ; the 
train for Metz starts at a quarter past two. You will not 
see anything of your bride for a. year or so. She will live 
at Fond de Givonne with us." 

Monseigneur performed the ceremony; but I am sorry 
to say that I missed my train, and never got to Mets 
until late the next day. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THEN I put on the red breeches, and I should very 
much like to write an essay on red breeches, only 
the Editor says he won't stand any nonsense. Tlie 
Editor is wrong in this matter ; he is more than wrong, 
he is msular. The best thing which you English have 
produced since Shakespeare is Sartor ResartuSy all about 
clothes. I propose an essay on red breeches to the 
Editor, and he says no. However, the loss is his, not 
mine. He does not see that the red breeches which he 
laughed at imder the empire were the same which lay 
strewn in heaps at Sedan and St. Privat. Yet he is right 
again. Laugh and forget 

Well, the red breeches are not disgraced so far. Why, 
even those miserable Communists fought very well. They 
gave us terrible trouble, I can tell you. They fought 
with the halter round their necks ; but in all countries, I 
can tell you, a man with a halter round his neck does 
not of necessity fight well. These miserable dogs, on 
the other hand, fought very well. I am not going so far 
with you as the Rue St. Honord, that I beg of you to 
understand. But I can tell you that it was only by 
superior discipline that we won. You see, as regards us, 
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la l^ne^ the Emperor had our consecutive time. Do you 
understand ? We had been three years at it ; they had 
not been three months. I doubt for my own part 
whether one single Communist regiment could have 
marched by subdivisions round its centre; yet they 
fought well. 

So I take you to Metz. Well, I take you to Metz in 
one way, but not in another. I cannot tell you all about 
Metz ; it was very ill and bad. No nation could go on 
long with such a garrison town as that. I could tell you 
things about Metz which would horrify and disgust you. 
Things were going on in Metz which have never gone on 
in England. English and German officers have told me 
that places which existed in Metz were unknown else- 
where. An English officer from Bengal told me that the 
Nautch of India was not so bad as things he saw at 
Metz ; I should think it could not be worse. Young 
Delfroy took me to one of those places. I looked on 
for one instant, and then I struck him in the mouth. I 
knew that we must fight on the morrow, but I did not 
care. He had not insulted me, he had insulted Marie. 

His man came to me that night. Alphonse le Roy 
had made me go to bed, because he said that you must 
sleep well before a duel. He was sitting on my bed, and 
we were arranging all about the duel, when Lieutenant 
d'Aurilliac came in and sat on the bed also. 

" My man is in bed, too," he said. " What time do 
you propose, Le Roy?" 

" After parade,'! suppose," said Le Roy. 

"That will suit me exactly," I said; "for I must 

N 
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mitt to my wife and tell her diat I have struck a 
Frenchman." 

They stared at me with astonishment for a moment ; 
but before they had time to speak they stared more. I 
started up in bed, and they looked round. 

Standing behind them was an old, strongly built man, 
very square in features, and of tremendous physical 
power. I was very much starded, because I had never 
seen such a man before, and his look was, though stem, 
one of intense pity. 

D'Aurilliac and Le Roy rose at once, and Le Roy 
said,-^ 

" General Changamier." 

So I had seen him at last, the glorious old Republican 
hero, and with a smile upon his &ce. I would have 
kissed his feet, but he spoke sternly to me. 

" Valentin Schneider, you are contemplating a duel 
to-morrow ? '* 

" Yes, my General ; I have struck a French officer." 

" A good excuse. Do you think nothing of your wife, 
then?" 

" They do not know here tiiat I am married." 

" That is no answer. D'Aurilliac and Le Roy, did 
you knov/ that he was married ? " 

" Married I " said D'Aurilliac ; " why, he is a child." 

"A child in innocence, a man in position. Delfroy, 
come in." 

Delfroy came in. " I have come to apologise," he 
said " How tould I guess ? " 

I told him not to say one word more, on his life. 
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General Changamier said, " We must have no duels, 
my boys. . There will be duel enough soon to suit all of 
you. Listen to me. Respect that lad Schneider's inno- 
cence and purity. I am mistaken if he will be in the 
rear on the day of judgment for the sins of France." 

Said Le Roy, " Name that day, General." 

And General Changamier paused a moment, and then 
he wrote a word on a pi^ce of paper, and put it in an 
envelope. 

" You, Le Roy, are of the Engineers. Well, I trust 
this to you for one year. After that, open it and 
read it" 

A year afterwards we did so. Only one word was 
written, and that was, — 

" Briey." 

How near he was being right ! No one ever heard 
about that marvellous little town before the late Versailles 
courts-martial. The dear Jittle place was absolutely un- 
touched ; and a war correspondent tells me that they 
made a little heaven of it while the guns at St. Privat, 
six miles off, were roaring like Vesuvius. Now, forsooth, 
the Versaillists say about our glorious Bazaine that he 
should have made another attempt to get to Briey after 
Gravelotte. Whither was he to have gone afterwards ? 
And with 200,000 men hanging on his flanks. Did 
ClUmgamier know nothing ? Say Bazaine was a fool ; 
you will hardly go as far as to say that Changamier was 
one. I think that even you will hardly go as far as that 
The defence of Metz was as well done as it could be 
done. I have more to say on that point, perhaps enough 

N 2 
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to fill the whole of this volume ten times over ; but the 
Editor is the most inexorable. It remains, however, 
that General Changamier stopped my first duel for 
me. 

I have noticed a tender gentle sentiment about my 
countrymen which, you will forgive my saying so, I have 
not noticed in yours. It got about, in that enfer on earth, 
Metz, that I, though only a boy, was married. From the 
time when General Changamier stopped that duel, I 
never heard one word uttered willingly before me which 
Marie herself might not have heard. Our people like 
romance, and here was a little romance for them, illus- 
trated, if I may be allowed a calembourg^ with cuts by 
General Changamier — cuts at the state of military 
morality at Metz. 

I must tell you that I was kept at head-quarters there 
for a whole year, working hard at my profession, without 
any communication, save by letter, with wife, father, 
mother, or any of my old friends. I worked like a horse; 
I gained my grade as lieutenant, and then I wrote to my 
lather, asking if I might come and see my bride. The 
answer was in one word — 

" No." But there was more than that in the letter. 
He said, "Niel, Trochu, and Vinoy are coming your 
way next week. You must be there." 

How on earth did he know this ? I thought ; and I 
went to General Changamier. I told the dear old man 
everything, and I asked him whether I was justified in 
obeying my father under such circumstances. I was 
married, I said, and I wanted to see my own wife. 
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"I think," said the General, "that you had much 
better obey your father. How old are you ? " 

" Nineteen, General." 

" Pretty boy ; and you love one another still ? " 

" I would die for her, and she for me." 

" Ah ! Well, take an old man's advice. How long 
was I separated from my darling? Between four and 
five years at one time. Surely you, Valentin, with a pure 
love and high hopes, can for her sake bear the separation 
of a year. Is this a time for a Frenchman to talk about 
love-making ? " he continued passionately. " No. Obey 
your father." 

I did so to a limited extent. 

At six o'clock the next morning the drums and horns 
announced the arrival of Niel, Trochu, and Vinoy. The 
guard turned out all right, and the regiment was ordered 
- for parade at dgkt. 

I was not officer of the guard, and was making myself 
spruce for parade, when the officer of the guard rushed 
into my quarters, cast his shako on the ground, and 
said, — 

" We are all ruined." 

**Whyso?" 

" The Colonel has got a terrible haemorrhage from that 
wound which he got in the Crimea. The Adjutant can't 
move on his bed. You, as junior lieutenant, must act as 
adjutant Have you got a pistol ? " . 

"Yes; why?" 

"Lend it to me, and let me blow my brains 
out" 
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" Bah ! " I said ; " we will get through it quite right/' 

In fact, the men turned out nobly. Our Colonel was 
one of the best of men and of martinets. The Adjutant 
was not what he might have been ; but the Colonel had 
got the machine in such perfect order, that it would go, 
I had really very little to do. Parade is so absolutely 
perfect in French regiments, that I rather wondered at 
an inspection by three such very famous generals. There 
was really no inspection at all. 

I was called up and I saluted 

" Give me the numbers of your companies, ^ir," said 
Marshal Niel, " from your books." 

I did so. I was ready enough at that 

*• First company 183, rank and file, and — " 

"Never mind the officers, sir," said Vinoy; "there 
are always plenty of them. Number them,'* he said 
to me. 

I did so ; there were 67 all told. 

" How many in hospital ? " said Trochu. 

I looked at my hospital book ; there were 19. 

" Number your second company, sir," said Niel. 

I did so. The nominal number was 163, and the 
actual men present were d^, 

I had done my duty, and I heard what Niel said. He 
said : — 

" This regiment, nominally 1800 strong, has not 900 
men in it. And Gambetta abuses me because I want to 
make France strong." 

At this moment an orderly rode up and said to Mar- 
shal Niel, " Colonel Delafont is dead, sir." 
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" Another of the old school gone, Vinoy. I suppose 
that wound in the thigh killed him ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

"I shall be the next," said NieL "Young gentle- 
man," to me, " you have done your work very well. Tell 
General Changamier, who suffers from some strange 
epidemic whenever I come near him, that you are a 
good boy. I will take your name, for you seem a good 
officer, you are not ioujours m cafi^ I'll be boimd ; but 
you arc very 3fOung, you are a mere boy. Take an old 
soldier's advice — leave the French army, and get married 
when you are old enough." 

" I have been married already over a year. Marshal 
And, as for the French army, I intend to die in it" 

That was the last of Marshal Niel. Had he lived 
there would have been no Sedanr. He was the first to 
find out that our battalions existed .only on paper. 

The Emperor believed in them, and dashed on Prus- 
sia. But the real destrojrers of France were the radicals 
in the Assembly, who so persistently opposed Marshal 
Niel. 

I should like to tell off the English army as I did my 
regiment - Von der Tann had 14,000 men before Or- 
leans, and 14,000 only. But then they were all on the 
spot. It is so with German armies. But it seems to 
me, with regard to English and French regiments, that, 
for some unexplained reason, at least one-third of the 
nominal force is either somewhere else, or does not exist 
at all. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

YOU know perfectly well, if you are a soldier, that 
your father can forbid you to come home ; while, 
on the other hand, your commanding officer may give 
you leave to go home, and, in point of fact, will order 
you to go home, and save hospital expenseis if there is 
anything the matter with you, and if your home is near. 
I told Colonel Barbot that I was ill, and wanted to go 
home, but that my father had forbidden me to do so. 
He at once took out a large book, rang the bell for the 
doctor, and then tapped the table with his forefinger 
while he was waiting for the doctor's arrival We were 
very precise in those times — some say too precise ; but 
if precision of a certain kind would have saved Sedan, 
we most certainly should have saved it When I was 
a prisoner, I found that the Germans were more precise 
than ourselves, confound them 1 In Mark's petit livret 
which I took from him, he was credited with one sock. 
He seems to have lost the other before it was paid for. 
How on earth a man can have a bill, even a washer- 
woman's bill, sent in to him for *' one sock," I cannot 
understand at all Still we were very precise. 

Colonel Barbot would not in any way speak to me 
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until the doctor came. I remarked to him that the 
weather seemed likely to be fine. He replied that the 
weather was no business of a lieutenant's : it was the care 
of the Marshal of France. 

He sat drumming on the table and smoking, until the 
doctor came. Dr. Bouche we always called him, though 
his name was Chateaurouge. He knew my complaint 
as well as he knew my story. The colonel knew both 
things perfectly well ; but we were at that time the most 
precise army in the world. 

"This young gentleman says he is ill, and wants 
furlough/' says the colonel. " Will you give me your 
opinion ? " 

Our dear doctor was as precise as any one. He made 
me take off my shirt before the colonel, and put his ear 
to my chest. 

"Precordial anxiety acting on the heart," he said, 
and I put on my shirt again, while the colonel wrote it 
down. 

" What do you recommend ? " said the colonel, and 
he wrote that down also. 

"I- should recommend a slight furlough — say, four 
weeks," said the doctor. 

" Well, that is granted," said the colonel (who wrote 
that down also, and made the doctor and me sign it). "I 
have great pleasure in granting furlough to Lieutenant 
Schneider, because he is one of the finest young men I 
have, and yet I regret extremely that I shall miss his 
services. It is evidently necessary that he should retire 
for a month; and while we are at it, doctor, I want 
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you to examine me, for. I am in extremely poor 
health/' 

French discipline will not always stand fire. Both the 
doctor and I burst into laughter. I do not know which 
was the most absurd part of the farce which followed — 
the utter impudence of that claim on the part of Colonel 
Barbot (eighteen stone of Brittany, with never an ache 
in his body save firom Algerian and Crimean wounds), 
or the cool way in which he slipped off his shirt, and 
requested the doctor to examine his heart. 

Yet it was not a thing to. laugh at in anyway. He 
was sixty-one years of age, and those massive steel« 
clothed ribs had borne themselves well fi^om Letpsic to 
Inkerman. The doctor steAoscoped him, and I saw 
while he was stripped that his body was scarred and 
seamed in every direction. 

I said, " My colonel, may I look at your wounds ? ** 

"Yes, boy." 

I laid my hand on his fore-arm, cut in every direction^ 
with white livid wales across and across. I never saw 
such an arm, save that of your own Jones, V.C, who 
put it to himself that he must save one of his own 
privates, and who did so. I said to Colonel Bar- 
bot :— 

"What is this?" 

He said : — 

" Dresden, when I was a child like yourself I was a 
drummer-boy." 

One Icmg livid cut went across his breast; I put my 
finger on it, and looked into his face. 
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"Passage of the Beresina," he said. "The present 
Madame Barbot was old enough then to be vivandibre, ^ 
and I to be in love with her. By heavens ! boy, they 
were close on us there. I was close to her all through 
that, and the Cossacks thought she was a boy, and cut 
her Over the shoulder. In the m^l6e, before we got over 
the bridge, I got that cut over the breast. I got my 
revenge at Inkerman." 

"And this wound, sir?" I said, putting my hand on 
his hip. 

" Alma,*' he said, brightly. (You English will never 
say " Alma " in the proper way.) 

And then the doctor came in on us, and he said : — 

" I find that you, like Lieutenant Schneider, are suffer- 
ing from precordial anxiety. I consider that you had 
better go to Madame Baiibot at Carignano for at least a 
fortnight. You, M. Schneider, must go to Sedan for at 
least a month." 

" How he orders us about, this one ! " said the colonel 
savagely. "We might as well be the mud under his 
feet. An English sergeant-major and a French doctor 
command their regiments." • 

" Well, I can only say," said the doctor coolly, " that 
you are both suffering from the same complajnt, and if 
you wish to appeal against my decision, you had better 
sign the form now, and have done with it" 

" I shall go," said the colonel. 

" I suppose that I had better go also," I said. 

I wrote and told my father that the doctor had ordered 
me home on a month's furlough. He was very angry, I 
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fear. The diligence was late, and then I had to walk ; 
so when I came to my father's house, I found no one to 
receive me except Marie, no supper save what she gave 
me, and no bed for me to be in save hers. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I AM professedly writing for boys, and I would not 
write one word which would bring a blush on a 
boy's face ; yet I will say this, that one day in a good 
boy's life he will have an announcement made to 
him by one of the other sex, dearer than father or 
mother, which will make his face crimson with unutter- 
able joy. 

She will not say many words, my boy, but you will 
understand them; and then woe betide the man who 
lays hands on her or on you. You may talk about 
meeting a bear deprived of her cubs ; I dare say that is 
dangerous. For my own part, I never killed but one 
bear, and there was a violent dispute as to who had 
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killed him. He knocked me head over heels, and I 
rammed my knife into him ; but, being a male bear, I 
do not think that he cared much for his cubs. But I 
would sooner meet a hundred she-bears without a cub 
among them, than one young gentleman to whom a girl 
has said the three words in French or the four in 
English. 

And the whole thing is so perfectly pure, that the 
ultramontane priests dare say nothing about it. They 
sprinkle the child with holy water, and I hope that it 
does the child good. They have dared much those 
ultramontanes, but they have never dared to put a 
young father against a young wife at first. They are 
wise. 

I ramble in my speech like a real Frenchman. Thiers 
and Gambetta, they never ramble, of course. Nothing 
has been wrong in France save the Prussians and the 
latter empire, according to them. Well, I can hardly 
agree with them. An English gentleman whom I know 
well told me, that the prurient and stupid talk among 
English schoolboys was as bad as bad could be. Of 
course, being both gentlemen, and grown up, we were 
unable to compare notes, and let the loathsome business 
alone. I can only say that, if your English schools are 
as bad as our French schools, they had better be broken 
up. There are one hundred and fifty things which boys 
may talk about ; why on earth do they choose to talk 
about the one hundred and fifty-first? 

Well, I know what you are (I correct myself, you are a 
gentleman). I know what an ordinary boy says about a 
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certain kind of talk. I say to that ordinary boy that I 
have no argument, only advice. When a boy begins 
that nonsense, hit him immediately in the eye. You 
will soon stop it 

You have no right to listen to anything which your 
•sister might not hear. What would you do to a boy 
who made a blackguard of himself before your sisters ? 
Your sister is as sacred to you as your wife. What 
would be done in France to a man who insulted his own 
wife? 

Well, the three French words did not come to me for 
^ long time. I worked very patiently, and I found out 
many things. One thing was that our army was kept 
entirely in the dark about afiairs — ^nay, about all things ; 
and the other thing was, that Trochu reported me as a 
very smart young officer. I consequently was moved 
from pillar to post. I passed for the staff, and then I 
was at Belfort, at Toul, at Chilons, everywhere but at 
Sedan. So a year passed, and Niel died. With him, 
France. 

Niel had been dead a long time, it seemed to me, 
when I had to go to Chilons from Stenay. I rode like 
the — ^your patron saint the Dickens — and I met a rather 
old general on the outside of the line with a boy beside 
him, both on horseback. 

I saluted, and would have ridden past, when D'Aurdles 
de Paladine, who was with this rather old General, called 
to me, " Halt, d^montez et d^couvrez." 

Then I saw the EMPEROR. 

I made every earthly or unearthly apology to him, 
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but he only laughed. To my unutterable astonishment, 
he said : 

" You are yoimg Schneider of Sedan ? " 

" Yes, your Majesty." 

"Your father has gone on the other side," said the 
Emperor. " I think that a pity ; but he knows his own 
business best You are, however, entirely French ; at 
least so he tells me." 

Here I must break oflf to inform you that none of us 
know what the connection between my father and the 
Emperor was. My m(c said that it dated from London 
in 1847, but we none of us know at all. 

"I am entirely French at heart, your Majesty. I 
would blow my brains out at this moment for 
France." 

" Yes ! But we will postpone the immolation for a 
few weeks. I have something to say to you. You 
are, I think, connected with the Carbonari in the 
Ardennes?" 

The Tempter suggested a large "Yes," and a very 
large " No ;" but my good angel suggested a very large 
" Yes," and I uttered it. 

"After that 'yes,'" said the Emperor, "I can see that 
I can get no information from you at all. We want 
unbribable men, and we have got one in you. I wish to 
do something for you." 

The Prince Imperial here rather interfered with 
matters by getting off his horse, and whispering to me : 

" Give me your geraniums." 

I, of course, did so. 
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" Now you can pin on your cross," said the Prince 
Imperial. 

The next moment the Emperor gave me the cross of 
the Legion of Honour of the third class. Ha! you 
English laugh at it if you like, but which among you has 
got it ? I was bought that day. 

The Emperor said, " I wish to ask you to speak to a 
young man, a sergeant, who knows you." 

I bowed. 

A chasseur k pied came before me. I looked on his 
face for one moment, and then I fell on his neck and he 
on mine, in the French manner. 

It was Mark. 

Another chassetur k pied came up, and it was Jacques 
Cartier. 

"You see that I know some of your treasons, 
Schneider," said the Emperor. " I know all about M^re 
Mathilde also. Come away with me." 

I went dismoimted, and talked to him as he sat on 
his horse. Old Pelissier said, "S'il monte au cheval 
nous sommes perdus." He was on horseback now. 
Pity that such a really grand fellow was so befooled by a 
third-rate woman." 

" I could guillotine your two friends," he said. 

" Without doubt, sire, and me with them." 

" But you are not of the International." 

" Me ! I am an Orleanist." 

"That is a comfort. Boy, your two friends know 
every path through the Ardennes." 

" Yes ; but, sire, the Germans know them better." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THAT glorious stonny petrel Bourbaki came down 
on us one morning, and I heard him say to 
Colonel Barbot, "Hein, hein, j'ai mes soupgons." 
Colonel Barbot declared that he had also his suspicions, 
but I had not the wildest idea what these suspicions 
were. 

Bourbaki said, "You had better go to Strassburg, 
it seems to me; and Colonel Barbot said, "I sup- 
pose so;" and added, "Will they break in on us by 
Cohnar?" 

"We shall be at Cologne by then," said Bourbaki; 
"we cannot fail to turn their left" 

But all this, do you see, was Greek to me. 

" Have you a smart officer ? " said Bourbaki. 

"No," said Colonel Barbot 

"Not one?" 

"Not one. Stay, there is a boy from Sedan, 
Schneider by name, who is very clever," and he called 
me up. 

"Monsieur," said Bourbaki, "I wish you to go to 
Strassburg." 
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" Sir/' I said, "I think that the Emperpr wished me 
to go to Esch." 

"The child is right/' said Barbot. "This child is 
married, and has been with his wife now twice. This 
child knows also the Ardennes, and is connected with 
the Carbonari." 

"I beg your pardon, General, I am not connected 
with them," I said. "I am an Orleanist, and not a 
Revolutionist." 

" It is the same thing," said Colonel Barbot. " But 
you know the passes of the Ardennes ? " 

"Yes." 

" What are we to do with this child who is married ?" 
said Barbot 

Bourbaki looked at me very keenly before he 
answered : then he said suddenly : 

" Will you swear to die fear France ? ^ 

"Yes, sir." 

"Very well, then. Go to Luxemburg and examine 
the frontier." 

"Yes, sir." 

Here there was an interruption. We were talking in 
a small room at a place called Briey; we heard the 
clatter of swords on the stones. The door was thrown 
open, and Mademoiselle Sophie announced 

"GeneralUhrich." 

The defender of Strassburg — the hero of our age 

stood before me. A very gentleman, with moustaches 

slightly longer than the pattern of the Algerian officers. I 

said to m)rself, "I would go to the death after that man." 

o 2 
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Can you conceive the infernal villany of some of our 
nation? They seem to me to match those who. shoot. at 
the Queen in yoiu: nation. For my part, I say. fairly 
that for rascality we can in France match the Fenians in 
England. I do not talk about the Commimists : their 
minds were abused, and, moreover, they were excited; 
and when a Frenchman is excited he is not to be 
trusted. But I wish to point out this, that our glorious 
hero Uhrich has had to demand courts-martial for liis 
defence of Strassburg. 

France is getting rotten through Chauvinism^ England 
has been rotten from the same cause long ago. Yet 
England shows signs of repentance ; France none. The 
Prussians are going in for Chauvinism now. Their time 
is to come. The Americans went in for it from the first ; 
but, as they are three thousand miles from any civilized 
country except Canada, and as they do not want 
Canada, and could not get Canada if they did, it does 
not particularly matter. 

Uhrich spoke. 

" I am going to Strassburg. AVho is this pretty boy, 
then ? Can he be trusted ? I should like a boy to go 
with me to Strassburg. What sword is that you have, 
chad?" 

" Sword of honour for mathematics, my General," I 
said. 

" Good," said Uhrich. " I want the route. Can you 
give it me?" 

"Whither?" I asked, in a puzzle. 

" To Metz first" 
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I said, standing up before the dear old fellow, like a 
school-boy — 

"Aubone, four kilometres; St. Marie aux Chines, 
five kilometres ; St. Privat, three kilometres ; Jercesalem, 
one kilometre." 

Uhrich had got on his horse, but, to my smrprise, he 
got oflf again. He said to Bourbaki — 

" Can we trust this boy ? " 

Bourbaki said, " He is married." 

'" All the better," said Uhrich, " he will not lie. Boy, 
will you lie ? " 

" No, sir." 

" Can you go to the Emperor ? ^ 

" If I am sent, sir." 

Uhrich looked at me for a little time, and then he 
stroked his moustache. 

" He is too young to be trusted," he said, " with the 
fate of an empire." 

" I am a gentleman, and I can be trusted with any- 
thing." 

" Shall we trust the boy ? " said Uhrich. 

" I think I would," said Bourbaki. 

"Well, boy, go to the Emperor, and tell him this. 
If he respects the neutrality of Luxemburg, he is 
ruined." 

That message was never delivered. 

The streets at Briey acre very steep, and I saw Uhrich 
ride down one of the steepest of them towards Strass- 
burg, and I saw him no more. Bourbaki rode down 
another street, in the direction of Sedan. 
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I have never seen those men since, but I may be 
allowed to say that I conceived an affection for both of 
them which I think will last beyond death. 

I stood in the street for a little time, and I smoked. 
I could see Uhrich on the other hill, and saw that he 
had got his route in a correct manner. Then I heard a 
horse's feet behind me, and I turned. 

I knew my man at once. I had seen him before. It 
was the Crown Prince of Saxony. 

Those Saxons have manners nearly equal to those of 
the French or the English aristocracy. The Crown 
Prince said — 

"I beg a thousand pardons for troubling you mon- 
sieur, but can you tell me where I shall find General 
Uhrich and General Bourbaki ? " 

I said that they were both gone away. 

"I regret it," said the Crown Prince of Saxony. 
" I must ride far and, fast to night I must go to ' 
Luxemburg." 

It struck me that I would go also. I proposed it to 
the Crown Prince, and he was very much pleased with 
the idea. As a staff-officer I had no difficulty with 
Colonel Barbot, and so the Crown Prince and I trotted 
off very comfortably through Audun la Romain, Audun 
la Tige, to Esch. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

" A PLEASANT country, M. Schneider," said the 
Jlx. Crown Prince of Saxony. "I am sorry that 
you ever got it from us." 

*' We should be loth to give it back, sire," I said. 

"And yet you want the Prussian Rhine provinces ? " 

"/do not ; they are emphatically German." 

"And are these provinces so very emphatically 
French, then?" 

" Speak to the first peasant you meet here, and see if 
he can speak German." 

" Not here at Audun la Romain, but twenty miles off, 
in Alsace and Lorraine. What do you say ? " 

" They can certainly speak German there," 

" And cannot speak French." 

"The argument was not prolonged* We were at 
Audun la Romain, in front of the little auberge, when 
the deadly news came. I knew nothing of what had 
happened. No one in France knew much in those 
times. 

A gentleriian rode up to the Crown Prince, and put a 
newspaper into his hand, pointing out a certain para- 
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graph. He read it very carefully, and then uttered an 
oath. He was turning to ride away, when he seemed to 
remember that he had not taken leave of me. He 
turned very swiftly, and bowed, and the paper fell from 
his pocket. I was bowing to him, and I did not notice 
it until he had ridden away. Then I saw it, and went 
and picked it up. I was thinking of riding after him, 
but he was over the farther hillside. I looked at it It 
was the Indepmdance Beige, 

What could be in it ? What could have disturbed the 
Crown Prince, so as nearly to make him forget his man- 
ners ? Had he been a Prussian, any breach of manners 
would have been quite accounted for ; but a Saxon ! 
you might as well have expected a breach of manners 
from a Frenchman or a Tyrolese. There was some- 
thing in the paper, and after all it was a public news- 
paper, and I looked at it I was not long in discovering 
what it was. I stood before the auberge at Audun la 
Romain, with my bridle on my arm. 

I uttered a loud exclamation. The landlord asked 
me what was the matter. 

" Have you money hoarded here? " I said. 

He looked at me slily, and nodded his head. 

" Move it — ^hide it — ^bury it," I said. 

" But," said he, " I am going to buy Pfere Thomas's 
orchard." 

" Do not," I said, " you will get it cheaper in two 
years." 

"Ho !" he said, " M. le Lieutenant, then it is war." 

" That is more that I can say, but mind your money." 
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" Hein, hein ! but this is a sad disappointment I 
have set my eyes on that orchard for ten years; but 
even if it came to the worst we should seize Treves and 
Cologne." 

Of course I could say nothing else. My duty as an 
officer prevented me; I rode away towards Sedan, 
hardly knowing what I did. 

Had this aubergiste lived twenty or five-and-twenty 
miles farther from the frontier, he would probably have 
scorned my advice ; as it was, he, as I afterwards found 
out, took it. When the Saxons came that way he was 
found to be possessed of an admirable temper, two 
dozen of wine, eight bottles of atrocious br^dy, and 
nine francs, all of which he formally delivered over to 
the Maire of Audun when the requisition came, and got 
a receipt from the Government of the 4th of September. 
After the peace, he opened his cellars, bought the or- 
chard, drove a roaring trade with the Germans, who 
swear by him, and has made rather a good thing of it 
than otherwise. 

What were the words which I read in the Indipmdance 
JBelgCy which made me turn my horse's head towards 
Sedan, and say, — 

" Which of them is mad ?" 

The words were very few. " The Emperor sends an 
ultimatum, demanding that the King of Prussia should 
guarantee that the name of the Prince of HohenzoUem 
should never be mentioned again for the candidature 
to the crown of Spain.*' 

It was a declaration of war. I saw it at once. No 
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nation could stand that and exist It was possibly the 
most awful act of arrogance since the paper blockade 
of the British ports by the first Napoleon. For the 
gentleman who thus committed political suicide I am 
extremely soiry. His position was a very difficult one. 
Now, in his misfortune, I choose to forget everything — 
his awful perjury, his terrible extravagance, and, lastly, 
his insensate folly. I choose to forget them; I can 
speak no more of them. . I held his commission once. 
I swore to be faithful to the French Empire, and I was 
as long as it lasted. Then I joined the Government of 
the 4th of September. Rossel, my poor mad fiiend, 
did not, and was shot There is not a single military 
officer in France who has not violated his sacramentum 
militaire. 

I am Orleanist now. France has among her sons a 
bevy of princes, such as the world has seldom seen. 
Few can compare with them either for virtue or talent 
Suppose she selects one of thenu Why, then I must 
once more change my vows ; but, an Orleanist once on 
the throne, I change my vow for the last time, and there 
are many others who would do the same. 

I rode to Fond de Givonne to see my father and give 
him the news. I rang at the bell, and after a time that 
horrible old witch, M^re Mathilde, opened the door. 

" What do you do here ? " I said. 

" I keep the house." 

" Where is my father ? " 

" At Cologne, and your mother too. Here is a letter 
for you." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE letter from my father said in effect, "We have 
your bride. Do your duty by France. If you 
are killed, you will need no money yourself; I will 
leave some for your wife. If you live, you are my own 
good $on, and shall share all, on one solitary condition 
— ^that you burn this letter at once. You must know 
that we shall lose Alsace and part of Lorraine for a 
time, and I do not choose to sacrifice my property ; in 
fact, decline to do so. The Emperor is totally misguided 
by his wife and by his generals. I have sources of 
information which you cannot have, and I tell you that 
we are beaten before a blow has been struck. The 
Germans do not know it, but I do. The Germans to a 
man believe that we shall at least have Cologne. I 
dare say no more." 

I never knew whence my father got his intelligence ; 
but I had such faith in . him that I believed in a very 
great disaster, yet it was not certain that war was declared. 
I gave a look at the old garden and at the old house, 
and then I got on my horse and rode away. 
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"Ho!*' croaked Aftre MathUde after me; "there 
are yet two other letters." 

" Why did you not give them, then? " 

" Ha ! who knows ? I think I wanted to plague you. 
So Marie is not good enough for you, eh ? " 

I said, " You are a fool," and took the letters. They 
were serious enough. One was from Mark, a very diffi- 
cult one to make out ; but it ran like this : — 

" Well-beloved, — ^The Prince will come through the 
EifeL The Prussians do not at this moment know 
whether the Southern States will go with them. If they 
do, we are gone. We are told off at 1,200 men, and 
we shall not fight above 500. 

" Mark." 

The other letter was from Jacques Cartier : — 

"Dear, — Mind this. Our chance is against Falken- 
stein. Tell yoiu: General so. The old dog is of the 
Bliicher school, and will commit endless blunders. Our 
people know him very well indeed. Now, in conclusion, 
try to use your influence to keep our officers out of the 
caf^s. This is a serious and sad business. The others 
are not ready ; but they are getting ready, and they will 
be three to one on us with an inferior population. Our 
people say that they will win in a canter, though I 
hardly believe that. Son of my heart, I want to tell 
you this. The English won at Trafalgar against great 
odds. WTiy should not we ? I talked to an old English 
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sailor once, and asked how they won. He said, because 
they kept on firing after the others had left off. Keep your 
men together, and continue the fire, even when hope 
seems lost. Don't, if you can help it, dash at the Prus- 
sians and cross bayonets ; it is a great mistake. Stand 
as the English stand, but do no more. Dashing at an 
enemy is all nonsense; our men are not physically 
strong, and are never well trained. Elan is our ruin. 
We go to pieces if we fail ; and it is difficult to rally a 
French regiment 

"Jacques Cartier." 

I wondered very much where Jacques Cartier had 
got this accession of wisdom. In fact, it was not his 
at all ; it was that of General Robinski, a Pole. Ro- 
binski was only a major in the French army ; but he was 
a general in nearly every other, including that of the 
Confederate States of North America. To write his 
life would be to write another story as long as this ; but 
I may say of him that, though he sold his sword, he 
was true to two countries above all others — Poland, 
the land of his birth, and France, the land of his adop- 
tion. 

Robinski, poor fellow, had a tendency for an idea, 
greater than that of nationality; he believed in something 
which he called the "Universal Republic" Naturally 
he was a great friend of my peculiarly discreet friends, 
Jacques Cartier and Mark, my brother. Naturally, also, 
when ever3rthing went wrong with us, he joined the 
Commune. Naturally, also, when he was taken with 
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Rossel, he sent to me to give evidence to his character. 
I asked Lord Orley, who was in Paris distributing les 
dons des An^is^ why. He said probably because I was 
the greatest fool he knew. He is a droll, Lord Orley, 
and I gave him a coup de poing in fun. I gave evi- 
dence to Robinski's character, about which I did not 
happen to know much ; but I said nothing about his 
being a Carbonaro and an Internationalist Orley did 
much better for him. Orley stripped his sword-arm, 
and showed the cuts on it. They were eight ; " they 
would have been twenty," said Lord Orley, " had not 
the prisoner saved my life at Inkerman." 

Said the President, a Royalist, "You do injustice to 
your order, milord, in speaking for a traitor iand a 
Communist." 

"I should be unworthy to belong to that order, M. le 
Pr&ident, if I was capable of deserting a comrade in 
distress," said Lord Orley. 

There was that curious movement in the room which 
we French call " sensation." For a moment I thought 
that Robinski was saved. Let me go on, please ; it is a 
very short episode. 

There was too much known about the man, it 
seemed. I knew more than I chose to tell ; but others, 
tiie detective police, knew more, and told it secretly. 
The poor fellow had got Revolution on the brain, and 
the French are pretty good judges of thai malady. 
Under the Commune he had done no more harm than 
Rossel; but when the court-martial came back they 
were imanimous. 

"Alamort." 
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It was a very wet morning, and very cold. When he 
was put up at the post, Lord Orley, the priest, and 
myself went up to him. He had finished his religion ; 
so the priest simply gave him the benediction, and he 
spoke to me. 

"There is a cross round my neck, Schneider," he 
said ; " take it oflf when I am down, and give it to your 
friend Mark. He was one of us." 

Mark had been under the turf many a long day, but I 
said nothing. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE ofBcer of the firing party ordered us away. He 
knew the priest, Lord Orley, and myself, and we 
removed. Robinski never staggered for a moment 
when the volley came ; he fell on the back of his head. 
We feared while the utter horror of the coup de grdce 
went on with the other two, but our man was killed 
outright. 

The officer of the firing party came up as we were 
rifling him. Round his neck were two gold chains — one 
with a cross, one with a locket containing the portrait of 
a not very handsome woman. The officer said, — 

" He loved some one once." 

I turned on the officer, and said, " He loved France 
always ; he never betrayed France." 

" I think so," said the officer. " M. Schneider, you 
are a man of mark, but you know the Carbonari." 

"Well?" 

"Was he one?" 

" I think so, but I cannot quite say. I got in an 
indirect manner information firom him at one time. 
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which, had it been listened to, might have saved 
France." 

" We know that by your position," said the officer. 
" Gentlemen, will you come and look at Rossel ? " 

I did not go, but left the whole of the ghastly tragedy. 

Lord Orley overtook me as we were going into 
Versailles, and he said, — 

" All this seems to me a mistake." 

"It is a necessity," I said, "thrust on us by the 
Revolution of 1789, as your Fenian executions were 
thrust on you by the Irish Rebellion of 1798." 

"That is true," he said; "but. we only executed 
absolute murderers. It seems to me a pity that you 
should shoot such gallant soldiers as Robinski or Rossel, 
who would have fought for you." 

" They would have given their heart's blood against a 
foreign enemy," I said ; " but they would always plot 
against the state. No; you the most gentle of all 
nations (save the Americans) towards political escapades, 
should certainly not cast the first stone at us. You 
found it necessary to give a terrible example ; we have 
found the same thing necessary. You have an amount 
of loyalty to the throne which we have never had, and 
yet you capitally punished many. I say nothing what- 
ever of the Indian mutiny and its suppression. It was 
entirely necessary that suppression, and it was done. 
What, then, has an Englishman to say to us ? " 

" Well, I am shut up," said Lord Orley, and walked 
on in silence. 

I do, not in the least know what he meant by saying 
p 
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that he was " shut up." Shut up, as far as I understand 
English, means mcarceration. Now, I will take my oath 
that that good milord walked with me to St. Cloud, and 
saw the ruins that very afternoon. He never was shut 
up at all, that man ; he was always free to come and go, 
as Lloyd Lindsay or Dr. Russell.. I conceive, however, 
that he used the expression in the secunda mtentio^ and 
meant that I had the best of the argument. 

Heh, that secunda inienito; the Frfere Chretien who 
taught us our religion at Metz told us much about that 
figure as logic. I called it a ** figure," and was put en 
piquet against the wall .for half an hour. There I 
repented of my sins, by telling the Frfere Chretien that 
the Roman Catholic religion was formed on the grounds 
of secunda intentio. I got four hours' piquet for saying 
that, and a frightful scolding fix)m the President. But I 
hold my opinion to this day. 

This is a catalogue of reminiscences ; but it has its 
purpose. Robinski gave information to Jacques Cartier, 
Jacques Cartier gave it to my father ; and I am rich 
instead of being poor. I must ask you to forgive me for 
laying a little immortelle on the grave of Robinski and 
Rossel, for I loved them both, with all their sins. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I WOULD rather not write the next chapter; but I 
must. . I wish that Spicheren was blotted out from 
the face of the earth. They cry out about Sedan, but 
Sedan was only the end of our ruin ; Spicheren began it. 

War was declared, as you know, and the deadly game 
began. It came on us very suddenly after all, though 
General Trochu tells me that it came equally suddenly 
on the Germans, and the German General von Lindenau 
tells me that they were totally unprepared. We in the 
army, left without information, believed that it was a 
war against Prussia alone. But we very soon heard that 
Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and the other states of the 
Bund were against us. We always believed that the 
oppressed states of the war of 1866 would be for us. But 
no ; that idea of a united Germany was in their hearts, 
as the idea of a united France is in ours. 

We never believed that Bavaria, for instance, would 

have gone against us. Paris and Munich are the finest 

homes of art and music north of the Alps. We never 

dreamt that the people of Piloty, Kaulbach, and Wagner 

p 2 
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would have turned against us; but they did. Their 
feeling of patriotism was too strong ; and en revanche for 
their going against Prussia, the doctrinaires of Berlin 
made the highly-cultivated people of Dresden and 
Munich do all the dirty work. I appeal to Saxony and 
Bavariaif I am not right. And this thing was done by the 
nation which produced Humboldt and Bunsen. Well, 
the baseness of St Sebastian was done by the nation 
which produced Wilberforce ; and once more, the affair 
of the September massacres was done by the nation 
which produced Chateaubriand ; so that it seems to me 
that it is only pot and kettle after all. 

For my part, I was now nominated to the staflf of 
General Florie des Anges (that is not his name, but he 
must bear it). My business was to ride furiously about 
with written messages. I should have liked to have 
known what was in the envelopes, but I never did. 
The delivery of them produced generally a sudden 
disaster. I noticed this during the whole campaign. 
I am anticipating again when I say that General Florie 
des Anges was extremely d'evot^ and was supposed to be 
a relation of the Empress. 

Now for a month, or it seems to me twepty years, I 
was utterly dissociated from wife, father, mother, and 
everything I had ever loved. I rode about three thou- 
sand miles, and no one knew me when I turned up 
again. At least, I am a little wrong there. I said no 
one. But then your wife is no one, you know. She is 
everybody. 

I may fairly say from what I had heard and from what 
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I suspected, that we should get a reverse or two, and 
should have to raise France against Germany, and beat 
her into submission (a matter which Gambetta tried too 
late). But I was not prepared for Spicheren. It took 
me utterly by surprise : our men did not stand. 

A great deal has been said about Spicheren. Vogel 
von Falkenstein was suspended from command at once 
for doing nearly the finest deed of arms ever done in the 
world, and most properly. The chances were fifty to 
one against him. In Prussia, as in England, you shoot 
or suspend a general officer/^///- encourager les autres, I 
can quite understand the extreme anger of von Moltke 
and his school against Vogel von Falkenstein ; yet he 
won. Why? Because the old mastiflf knew that the 
regiments before him would not stand. 

I did not know that When I saw the steel blue 
battalions coming up at us, I thought that the man was 
mad. They wound in and out among the vineyard 
walls, and we fired at them (I was a mere spectator you 
must remember). Our men fired very well, and with 
great accuracy, but still this horrible blue snake came 
winding on. We scotched it in places, but it was never 
kiUed. 

The rise of Spicheren is as steep as the roof of a 
house, and you could see the men coming on. On level 
ground, you know, you can only see the front rank of an 
opposing battalion. At Spicheren you could see thou- 
sand after thousand preparing for the assault should the 
first assault fail. I thank Heaven I was not frightened ; 
but, then, young married men seldom are. 
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They fired very well. Their artillery did not support 
them so well as in later battles. I found mjrself with the 
back of my head against a wall, and somebody said that 
Lieutenant Schnieder's horse had been shot under him. 
Like David Copperfield, on a different occasion, I was 
prepared to deny the fact indignantly; but seeing that 
the horse was dead, and that I was bleeding all down 
my back, I began to believe that there was something 
in it 

The next minute our inexorable enemies were over 
the walL Dazed and stunned as I was, I tried to do 
something. We had regiments who would have disputed 
every inch of ground, but these poor boys could not and 
would not stand. Do not laugh at them or despise them 
in any way. You English stand to the death better than 
any troops in the world. Yet do not even you speak of 
Chillianwallah to a certain dragoon regiment of yours. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

I WISH to speak the truth, and I think I do so when 
I say that after Spicheren our men began to get 
frightened, and to distrust their officers. Of the other 
three lost battles the men knew nothing, until a pestilent 
rogue came in from Luxemburg with copies of the Indi- 
pendance Beige. 

Of all the lunacies committed imder the sun, the 
lunacy of the Emperor was the greatest. Fancy reading 
this : ^^ Macmahon has lost a battle, btst there is no reason 
why matters should not recover themselves" From that 
moment, we were utterly lost He had almost better 
haye lied, and claim a victory. 

We, like yourselves, have been so accustomed to 
■Ndctory, that we do not behave well under defeat When 
your Wellington bore down on us from the lines of 
Torres Vedras, with the command of the sea at his back, 
we did not behave wdL Napoleon the Great was else- 
where, and Wellington counted him for 30,000 men. We 
were alwa3rs in doubt after the first four great battles; we 
b^an lookmg to the rear, and that is fatal in soldiering. 
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I do not think that there was a coward among us, only 
we distrusted "head-quarters." 

Forbach was the worst of all, but that I never saw. 
A staff-officer with whom I was lying told me that he 
had been there, and that the battle showed that our men 
would not stand against the Germans. I laughed at him. 
He told me to laugh, turned over on his side, and went 
to sleep. 

I remember nothing save episodes during the weary 
days which followed before the frightful day of St. Privat. 
I was riding now continually. I could make out nothing 
at alL I was a mere messenger. I had to put letters in 
my havresack, and carry them across country. Some- 
times I had something to eat, sometimes I had nothing 
at all. My horse, which carried me long and well, was 
an English bay horse. I tried to find where they had 
buried him the other day, but I could not. 

It is not so very safe, this carrying of despatches, I 
can tell you. You lose your way sometimes in the dark, 
and, if you are close to the frontier, you may violate 
neutrality. Now I was close on the Dutch frontier, and 
I completely lost my way in the dark one night ; that 
was before the passage of the Prince by Metz you will 
notice,' or, to be more correct, it was the evening before 
the day on which Bazaine was doomed. 

It grew very dark, and there was no moon ; my orders 
were for Longwy, and there were two blazing villages in 
a line which guided me past Metz. Then I got into a 
dark wood, and lost sight of them and of everything ; 
then I got on a broad blank down, and when I got to 
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the summit of it I found that I had entirely lost my 
way. 

There was a cluster of lights a long way oft, which I 
made out to be Thionville. It could surely be no other 
place. The silence of death was all around me, and it 
was difficult to believe that a great battle had been 
fought and lost within sight of where I stood that 
day.* 

The field of battle was above twenty miles away, and 
yet I felt that the gentle wind which was waving the long 
grass on the down, was also waving the dead men's hair 
who lay down yonder behind the lights of Thionville .t 
I do not think that I ever felt so sad and lonely in my 
whole life. 

There was a little solitary pool of water on it, and I 
dismounted from my horse and watered him. Then I 
let the poor beast graze, and then I sat down and 
thought. 

What was there to think about? only disaster after 
disaster. The Prince might turn Metz, and the peasants 
had told me that the whole nation of Germany were on 
the march through Saarbruck and Colmar. Now I 
thought of our attenuated battalions, and I am afraid 
that I lay with my face on the short, dewless grass, and 
made a fool of myself. 

I roused myself, and thought, " Where was I ? " I had 

♦ The author is only correctly putting down personal recollec- 
tions. 

t From this down you can see the cathedral at Metz, twenty 
miles away. I forget the name of it 
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eaten nothing since six in the morning, and my poor 
horse was flailing. I moimted him again, and went down 
from the smnmit rather faint, but knowing, if you will 
look at the map, that I should be at Longwy long befSore 
the boldest UhlaiL 

The down dipped steeply, and then I was on a country 
road. Then I suddenly found a stream before me, and 
a village beyond. 

I was in great doubt. The village was in high festival, 
and I remembered that it was a great day among the 
Catholics, though I, as a Huguenot, could not for the life 
of me remember which. I was well in the shade, and I 
reconnoitred. 

I saw a young man come out with a young woman 
under the eaves of a shed opposite. I knew what I was 
witnessing, for I liad done the same thing myself before. 
He was asking her to have him, I knew that She gave 
him one kiss, and went back to her mother. I was glad 
of this, and I was also glad that she told him not to 
come in again for a quarter of an hour, becaiise I wanted 
this young man most particularly. He stood under the 
shed, there was no one near, and I said, — 

" Pst, pst" 

" Qui vive ? " he whispered. 

" Is it France ? " I asked. 

" No, not here. Come over the stream, and you will 
find where you are." 

He came at once, and looked at me. 

" A French officer," he said. " My dear, if you come 
over the stream, you break the neutrality of Luxembuig." 
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" I must have wandered," I said. 

" Yet come over. We are all mad for your side here." 

" I cannot. I must go south to skirt the frontier." 

" Where do you wish to go ? " said the young man. 

" To Longwy as fast as possible." 

"Then see, dear officer, I can take you across Luxem- 
burg by daylight. No one will be a bit the wiser in any 
way." 

I hesitated. It was a fearfully immoral proceeding. 
I do not defend mjrself at all. Cast me out of the city, 
and stone me. But when he told me the name of the 
village, I saw that it was utterly hopeless to get to Long- 
wy in time. I saw that I must do it. T crossed the 
stream with him, and stood in the territory of the King 
of Holland. 

"Stay here under the shed," said the young man. 
" Were you watching me and my darling ? " 

"Yes ; but it does not matter. I am a young married 
man myself." 

"See, then, how it happens. She is going to have 
me. She is a French girl, and I would die for hqr or for 
France. It will be exactly ten minutes before I get my 
horse. It is only half-past ten now ; I will go to her for 
one moment, then I will be with you." 

I stood for less than five minutes before I hfeard the 
sound of two pretty little feet which stopped near me. 
A gentle little voice said, — 

" Where is the French officer ? '* 

I said, — 

"Here I" 
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Then two pretty little hands were clasped in mine. I 
knew they were pretty, though I never saw them. It 
was too dark. Then a little arm went round my neck, 
and I got a kiss on both cheeks. With the cleverness 
of my nation, I guessed that this was the young lady 
who was just engaged to my guide, and, with the tact of 
my nation, I did not return them, saying only, — 

" I will pay those back to my wife.'' 

My guide Max came round the comer, leading his 
horse. 

"I have been kissing the officer," said the young 
woman. 

"You had better kiss me," said Max, good-humoured- 
ly, " I am handsomer than he is." 

"Pas du tout," I said; "though we have never seen 
one another, I will match myself for beauty against you, 
and I am not handsome." 

" Max is very handsome," said the young lady, and 
from sounds which I heard, I should think that he got a 
great deal more kissing than I did. "Save France, 
officer," said the young woman. 

" I will die for her if I can, "mademoiselle," I said. 
" She must save herself from herself." 
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CHAPTER XLL 

THE cabarets were open in that village. The people 
were sitting in the street looking at the weather ; 
at M. le Curd ; at Sister Agatha, who had come out to 
air herself after attending a man with a broken leg ; at 
M. le Maire, and Madame his wife, and everything 
which was to be seen. Yet it is a most remarkable thing 
that not one of these gentle Luxemburgers saw me. If I 
caught an eye, there was naught but speculation in it 

I think that a French staflf-officer, with a gold-hilted 
sword, red breeches, a white cloak lined with scarlet, 
and patent leather boots to his knees, is rather an 
impressive person. But they did not see me at all. 
There are none so blind as thosfe who will not see. I 
saluted M. le Maire ; he looked me full in the face, and 
cut me dead. I understood the joke when an anony- 
mous hand sent me the Luxemburg Chronicle, The 
Maire of this village was called to account for letting 
me pass. His answer was very good : — 

"I can only say that several people were there in 
uniform. Ostensibly, Herr Dukeldorf, of the Grand 
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Duke's army. I amused myself by watching the people 
swinging. I noticed very late at night a man in scarlet 
and white, whom I took to be an Englishman, Lord 
Granville having guaranteed our neutrality, I thought it 
indecorous to demand passports of an English officer, at 
a time when we were en fSte,^* 

The answer passed, as I heard afterwards. Mean- 
while I went on with my guide into the darkness. He 
was most terribly French, this young fellow, and his 
curses against the Prussians were loud and deep. I 
reasoned with him. 

" You continually abuse the Prussians. Why so ? " 

"They are disagreeable blackguards." 

" They are better educated tiian we are; their domestic 
morals are excellent. We declared war, and they 
wanted to cripple us. 'VVhy are we to abuse tiiem at 
all?'' 

" Did you know them at Luxemburg ? " 

" Many hearts were sore when they left it," I said. 

"That is true," he answered, "yet they are most 
disagreeable. They have violated the sacred soil of 
France." 

" No soil is sacred," I answered, " if it cannot be 
defisnded. I dislike the Prussians ; their habits are by 
no means like our own, in some respects they are better. 
But you must remember that all the southern states have 
joined with them." 

" Yes," said the Luxemburger, " the whole horde of 
barbarians is on France at once." 

"Are the people of Munich and Dresden bar- 
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barians?" I asked "Are the gentle Bavarian-Tyrolese 
barbarians ? " 

He was silent, and came to the woman's argument, " I 
hate them all alike.'* 

Then we had very quiet talk under the winking stars 
— ^very pleasant talk, which made me think of Marie, 
and his being as silly about his love as I was about 
mine. We rode very fast, and at one o'clock in the 
morning we came to a large village, which seemed to 
me to consis-t of very vast buildings, with a continual 
noise of water. He trotted up before me through a 
beautifiil garden, and I had no difficulty in seeing that I 
was in front of a splendid hotel, and that there were two 
other splendid hotels right and left of us. Still all was 
dark and silent. 

"What place is this?" I asked. 

" The Baths of Mondoif," he answered. " Keep out 
of the light when they open the door. Why, in the name 
of goodness, do you French dress- like vthat ? " and he 
rang the bell. 

I whispered to hip, " This is the extreme south point 
of your Dutch territory, I think." 

" It is so. Ride into the shade, dear officer, and turn 
that white cloak of yours inside out. Unless I am mis- 
taken, we are in extreme danger. Do you see that light 
on the hill close by ? " 

"Yes." 

" What do you make of it ? " 

"A watch fire." 

"Yes, and I fear German. Turn your cloak, and 
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keep in the shade. If everything is wrong here, leave 
me to shift for myself. Strike straight up the village, 
take the first turning to the right, get among the lanes, 
and keep asking the way to Petange. Not a villager 
will betray you." 

My chances of being shot for a spy seemed to me 
extremely prosperous. The only question was, how far 
had the Germans pushed ? 

My friend rang again. Now the door was thrown 
open on the darkness, and a voice said, " Who goes 
there, monsieur ? " 

Then there was a whispering, and my guide went in. 
Then he came out, and said, " It is all as it should be ; 
we must rest here an hour. That fire on the hill is firom 
burning weeds ; there is no German within fifteen miles. 
We must rest, for we shall have to ride far and fast, and 
our horses will not stand it without rest" 

" We are fearfully near the frontier," I said. 

"The frontier is on the other side of the garden," he said. 

I felt the necessity of rest. I passed in through a 
darkened hall into a brilliantly-lighted saloon, though 
no light had been visible from the outside, and to my 
unutterable astonishment I found four gentlemen playing 
at cards, and a beautiful young lady advising the youngest 
gentleman how to play. 

The host, who had admitted me into this saloon was 
a tall, grey-headed man. He said in the most apologetic 
manner, " Messieurs les Anglais, will you allow a captain 
of the Duke of Luxemburg's guard to have his supper 
here?" 
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They rose and bowed. I saw by their eyes that they 
knew everything, but they never said a word which could 
compromise me. A very tall man, with a carefully 
curled moustache, came forward and begged me to be 
seated. A shorter, stout-built man, with a brown beard 
and a bright eye, took the opportunity to sweep all the 
money and all the counters off the table, and put them ' 
into his own pocket. There was about four francs, as 
I guessed, and the thing was so openly and audaciously 
done that I could not help laughing. The tall man with 
the moustache saw from my laughing that something was 
wrong, turned at once, missed the money, and at once 
began a personal encounter on the youngest of the party, 
the man who had not taken it. 

They were in no way heated with wine these two, but 
they pulled one another about, until the younger one 
slipped on the polished floor, and came down on the 
back of his head. Then an older gentleman (he was 
not much over thirty, evidently the brother of the 
younger combatant) picked his brother up; and then 
there was a general objurgation, which ended in the 
restoration of the four francs by the short, stout-built, 
gentleman with the brown beard. 

I thought, of course, that there would be at least two 
duels over the matter. I never saw men handle one 
another like that before. I only hoped that they would 
not ask m^ to interfere, and be a second to either of 
them. The youngest among them begged my pardon 
for tapage in most excellent French. Then I found that 
they were going to supper. They did not look like 

Q 
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lunatics at all, though they behaved, as I should say, 
most disgracefully. 

I took the opportunity to step out and ask the land- 
lord who they wore. He said, "Oh! they are only 
correspondents of the London press. The one with the 
brown beard is trying to get through the German lines 
into Metz. Here are their names in the visitors' book. 
They must start in two hours from now, they say." 

I looked at the visitors' book, and then I looked at 
the landlord. I knew the names of three of these men 
very well indeed, for I had read much English lately ; 
the fourth, the younger of the two brothers, I did not 
know, but as he had signed himself with V.C. after his 
name, I took occasion, before supper, to ask the tall 

man with the moustache, the correspondent of the ^ 

who he was. 

" He is the hero of Rajpootpoor, in the Mutiny. He 
was only seventeen then. He and his brother have 
come out, I suspect, officially ; but I don't know, and I 
don't ask. I ask nothing which I do not want to know. 
I don't ask whether or no you are a French dficer 
carrying despatches." 

"Please do not."' 

" Of course I will not ; but if you liappened to meet 
such a person advise him to read his despatches, to bum 
them, and then to remember them ; but before all things 
to get to Irongwy," 

"How far have the Germans got?" I asked, sud- 
denly. 

" I can^t know. I shall know to-morrow afternoon, 
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but that would be too late for you. Do you know a 
place called Petange ? " 

" I should, my brother was killed there." 

" Was there ever a battle there ? " 

" No ; he was killed by wolves in the snow years ago. 
I shall keep to the right of Mont St. Jean, and drop on 
to Longwy comfortably." 

" Are you afraid of the Luxemburgers ? I think they 
are getting frightened." 

" I shall keep to the country lanes." 

" Now come to supper, and after supper no bed, then 
a start," said the Englishman. 

My Luxemburger had his supper in the kitchen, 
declining to join us for political reasons. We had a 
most excellent company. I desire no better company 
than that of educated Ekiglishmen. I was in hopes that 
they would become boisterous again, but they, as they 
explained to me, were on the war-trail, and took but 
little wine, only comparing maps. At half-past two my 
good young guide came for me. They also ordered out 
their horses. I parted from the kindly, gentle English 
War Correspondents, but not from their writings. 



Q 2 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

I THOUGHT very much of my fkntastic companions, 
as I and my guide rode away through the sleeping 
villages. No one noticed us there at all, and, oddly 
enough, when morning dawned, no one noticed us 
cither. The Luxemburgers refused to see us in any way 
at all Their uniform is of the most modest sort, many 
of your English volunteer regiments are gayer. Yet for 
me, with a white cloak lined with scarlet, a blue tunic, 
red trousers, and a gold-hilted sword, they had no eyes 
whatever. 

We carefully skirted the frontier, keeping on the right 

side of N . It was a most remarkable thing that the 

douanicrs were quite as blind as the peasants. I saw 
them go into their barracks whenever we approached. 
At the very last, near Petange, I caught an officer who 
was coming round the comer. He at once addressed me 
in English. He said : 

'* English officers should scarcely travel in uniform, 
sir." 
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" It is extremely bad manners/* I replied " I will not 
transgress again. * 

" You will get us into serious trouble if you do," he 
said, and passed on. 

" Longwy is close now," remarked my guide. 

" Yes," I answered ; " we will go this way, through 
the wood, and drop down on it nicely." 

"Then you know this country?" 

"Now I do. Do you know that my brother was 
killed here fifteen years ago by a wolf? " 

"There was only one boy killed like that in the 
time of the Crimean war. What did you say your 
name was ? " 

"Valentin Schneider." 

"Great heaven," he said, "then you are the wehr- 
wolf!" 

We were deep in the wood above Longwy as he said 
this, and I answered, or rather began to answer, " That 
ridiculous story — ^" when he pointed with his whip, and 
said: 

"Look there!" 

There was a very large wolf in the forest path before 
us, with the blazing morning sun shining down on his 
coat. I bethought me of something. I thought that 
influence was influence, and might be useful. I threw 
my rein to my guide, and jumped off" my horse, leaving 
him in terror. 

I ran up to the wolf and called him to me. Then I 
stroked his head, and kissed his face. Then I ordered 
him away into the dense copse-wood, and he went. 
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Now you are puzzled^ Well, I will deceive you no 
longer. It was no more a wolf than your sistef s Skye 
terrier is a wol£ It was a large sheep-dog used to 
children, as all sheep-dogs are, and I had just ordered 
him back to his master. 

My guide looked on me with deep awe. 

** Then it is true about you ? " he said. 

"Many things are true and many untrue in this 
world," I said, sententiously. 

"Yes. But I can believe all things now. Your 
brother was killed hare by a wdf in the snow ? " 

"Yes," I said. 

He turned to me and made a certain sign. I saw that 
he was a Carbonaro ; but I looked him steadily in the 
eyes, and would give no reply. 

I said directly : 

" Ha, here are the chimneys of lower Longwy below 
IB; now wc had better part, kind friend. You. must 
accept these four napoleons from me." 

He hesitated. 

" It is too much," he said. 

" She will like something pretty," I said. 

" Bon r* he answered ; " you would persuade Satan 
to be good with that French tongue of yours. See, I 
will give you scmiething for your money." 

"And what is that?" I said, hoping for intelligence 
about the movements of troops. 

He pulled up his horse and said : 

" Is there any man whom you love better than anodier 
in this world ? I do not mean woman, for I know alL" 
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I said : 

" Yes, my father." 

"Every man except a dog loves his father," he 
replied ; " I mean a young man." 

" Yes, I love one young man neariy as well as my 
wife." 

"And his name?** 

"Mark." 

" I know you now. I have seen you together when 
you did not think it. Mark is your own brother." 

I saw it all in a dense mist. I remembered something 
in Mark's eyes for which I could not account But I 
was emphatically determined to have the whole matter 
out 

" Man," I said, ^* how can you prove this ? " 

"Does not your own heart prove it? Do you not 
know your remarkable likeness to him ? If you want 
proofs, go to M^re Mathilde." 

" But he was killed." 

" He was not; he was stolen by Mfere Mathilde, to 
annoy your father. The Carbonari all know thaiP 

"Why?" 

" I cannot tell ; your father did her some injiuy, and 
she revenged it in that way." 

" You will drive me mad. What relation was Marie, 
my wife, to M^re Mathilde ? '' 

"None whatever." 

"Thank heaven," I said; for a horrible doubt had 
crept into my mind. 

" She was no relation to any one," he said. " Had 
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she been, a hundred of us would have told you. Now, 
good-bye." 

And so he turned and left me. Mark my own brother ! 
Does Nature ever err? When he twined his pretty feet 
with mine, they seemed to me like no other feet I 
could see it all as plainly as possible now. 

Bang ! and a boom through the forest. The morning 
gun from Longwy ; the dreams of the night were 
over. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

THE drawbridge was down, and I rode clattering in. 
Head-quarters were already astir, and leaving my 
horse I went upstairs. 

The Commandant and a certain great French General 
were sitting together over coffee and business. They 
received me very courteously. If the General had known 
the company I had been in the quarter of an hour 
previously, as a strong Napoleonist he might not have 
been quite so well satisfied. 

I put my despatches before the Commandant ; he, as 
a matter of etiquette, handed them to the General, who 
read them. 

While he did so, I watched the shrewd, beautiful old 
face, bronzed with Algerian, Crimean, and Italian suns. 
When he had finished them he handed them to the 
Commandant, who said : 

" He must be nearly past us. General." 

"I do not think it," said the General. I cannot 
believe it. These despatches are dated last night, sir. 
You must have ridden fast." 
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" By which route could you have come ? " said the 
Commandant of Longwy. 

" Pst ! Pst 1 don't ask questions," said the General 

" I have ridden all night," I replied, " save an hour 
which I spent while I baited my horse with some EngHsh 
lunatics at — " 

" Don't tell more than you are asked," said the 
General. "You have behaved splendidly. You shall 
hear of this some day, my child. Old moustache," to 
to the Commandant, "did you ever do better than 
this?" 

" Not I. This baby-faced boy is like one of those 
boys which the English breed. You remember the b<^ 
Arbuthnot, the young ensign, who fell with the flag over 
him at the Alma?" 

I was a little nettled at his quoting an English boy. I 
said, "And you also doubtless remember the Frendi 
boy Casabianca, who was blown up in the Orient because 
he would not leave his post. And 1 beg to add, gentle- 
men, that I am not a boy, but a married man." 

They were both startled, and asked me to sit 
down. 

They whispered together for some time, and then the 
General said : 

"Sir, I did not notice your name. You are the 
younger M. Schneider of Sedan ? " 

"Yes." 

"You are aware that your father has deserted 
France?" 

" He was a German. I am a Frenchman. He will 
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do nothing against France. He has removed his 
property. He has done nothing at all else." 

" Good ; but you are utterly for France ? " 

" Should I have violated every law of national honour 
for her, as I did last night," I answered, " if I was not 
prepared to die for her ? " 

" Your bride is in Germany ? " said the General. 

" She is," I said ; " and I shall never see her until the 
secret of the French army has been told to the world — I 
mean if I am not killed." 

"What is the secret of the French army, M, 
Schneider?" 

"Attenuated battalions. The same secret exists with 
regard to the English army, but that is of no con- 
sequence.'* 

He rang a belL " See to M. Schneider's horse," he* 
said. "You are going on a very long and dangerous 
journey, M. Schneider." 

I bowed. 

" I do not think that there is much chance of your 
succeeding, M. Schneider. You will either be killed or 
taken prisoner." 

I bowed again. 

"The Germans are pressing us very closely, and we 
do not know what may happen. You have shown fine 
powers of riding swiftly, and you must use them. Will 
you look at this map ? " 

I did so. He put down his hand on a place called 
Ste. Marie aux Chines, and he said, " You must be there 
in twenty-four hours." 
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It did not seem to me at all impossible. I said it 
would be easy. 

" Not so easy as you think," he said. " Did you ever 
hear of Uhlans?" 

"I said: "Yes, but really know very little about 
them." I thought that they were something of the 
nature of Cossacks or Pandours, Mahrattas or Mame- 
lukes. I had no idea that they were men selected from 
every cavalry regiment in Germany, two by two. , I will 
say more of them afterwards. 

" The Uhlans are thirty miles in front of the main 
line of the Germans. You must mind them." 

" I am afraid of no German." 

" But you might be afraid of two," said the dry old 
General. " You have to carry despatches." 

" Give them to me, sir, and I will start at once." 

" On the contrary, you will breakfast with me and 
M. le Commandant; you will then go to bed, sleep for 
four hours, and then you will ride." 

There was a very good breakfast I ate ravenously 
till I was satisfied, then I proposed to lie upon the sofa. 
But the wise old Algerian made me take my clothes off 
and get into his bed. He even insisted on my changing 
my shirt When I dropped to sleep I saw him putting 
the windows open and arranging my clothes. 

Then I went into Fairyland. Marie and I and my 
father and mother were gathering lilies in a most beauti- 
ful garden, and Jacques Cartier came, and we gave him 
some of our lilies. And M^re Mathilde came with a 
Tolf beside her, and she said to my father, " Come and 
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look at your work." And we all went and looked ; and 
Mark was Ipng stark and bloody, with his white gaiters 
tiirned up to the sky ; and I thought that Marie would 
have cried, but she did not. She touched my eyes, and 
then I saw a beautiful angel looking in Mark's face with 
curiosity and pity, and the angel turned to Marie and to 
me, and I called to it by name, for it was Mark himself; 
and then the angel spread its wings and flew away, 
leaving only Mark's corpse upon the ground. I burst 
from Marie, and made a wild effort to get at the angel 
to say good-bye, and I felt a strong arm round my chest, 
and heard a voice say : 

"Steady ; you have been dreaming." 

It was the Commandant of Longwy. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE General was also sitting on the bed. He 
said : " You must keep all your wits about you, 
my boy." 

" What time is it ? " I asked. 

" Half-past one. We have been discussing together, 
and we have come to a certain determination. We will 
give you no written despatches. I will give you my 
authority to the Emperor, and that will carry you any- 
where ; but you must tell the words which I tell you 
to no one but a general. Here are your clothes ; dress 
yourself. We have got you a good horse. Put on 
your cloak with the red side outwards, and God speed 
you. You must be at Ste. Marie aux Chines by 
morning." 

I was on horseback in ten minutes, as fresh as pos- 
sible. They gave me two glasses of claret, and then 
the General led me down the street, where no one could 
hear, as he told me my despatch in a few words. 

" Tell the Emperor to avoid Sedan, The whole thing 
is concerted, and I know it ; move every man to the 
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right, and make for Paris. Tell him not to stand till 
he comes to Chalons, and then only for a short time." 

I learnt this by heart, and then I sped away through 
the glorious summer weather over the plains of Lor- 
raine. 

The message was never delivered to any one who 
would have listened to it. In my opinion it would not 
have made very much difference if it had been. It 
would most emphatically have saved the surrender at 
Sedan, but it would not have saved us dsewhere. 

Heaven defend any nation from Vauban's fortifica- 
tions. A strong place without large star forts outside 
is a mere mousetrap. Take Luxemburg, for instance, 
"the strongest place in the world." Why any fool 
could take Luxemburg in three or four days. The 
Prussians knew that very well, and not being ready for 
war in that year, dropped it, as the Irish say, like a red- 
hot potato. They were not going to have an army 
corps, or possibly three, hemmed in that valley. When 
they left Luxemburg they were just preparing to put 
a series of star forts round it, at a mile's radius from 
the glacis ! With modem artillery and engineering, a 
man who could not take Luxemburg as it stands, has 
no earthly right to draw his pay. 

If you think that this is incroyable, just look at the 
case of Sedan. Nay, look at every one of Vauban's 
fortresses ; and I hear your French and English officers 
saying that taking a fortress is only " a matter of time." 
Certainly, with regard to one of Vauban'^ fortresses, 
with modem ideas pitted against it But give the Ger- 
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mans Luxemburg or Belfort for a year, and the world 
will not get it from them. They are, I see, doing the 
matter of outlying forts at Strassburg and Metz, so those 
towns are hopelessly gone. 

Honour where honour is due. That funny little civi- 
lian, M. Thiers (whom I do not admire), was the first 
man in France to see this. He, as nearly as possible, 
saved Paris by his genius. Let us hope that he may 
save France. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

YOU can put your horse at a gallop over those 
lovely cultivated downs in Lorraine and Cham- 
pagne, and ride as straight as an eagle flies. We 
know that to our ruin.- The subdivision of land has 
made every inch of ground valuable, and so we have no 
hedges at all. I should like to see a German army 
advancing through the county of Kent, just for curiosity's 
sake, before the volunteers of three counties. I am 
under the impression that I would back the volunteers 
if they were properly handled. 

Give them proper organization and proper recogni- 
tion, and they would play very heavy mischief with an 
invading army till your regular army was ready (which 
it seldom is)./ As for your regular army, they were 
made to conquer, and they always have conquered. 
You English have scarcely a disaster to show out of 
America. I can only remember two, both in Holland. 

I had a fancy that the air Of Champagne made the 
wine, for as I rode (by the compass) the air was blowing 
from the pearly blue hills of Champagne, far to the 

R 
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right, and I felt as though I had drank a bottle of Moet or 
Veuve Cliquot My horse was a splendid beast, French 
: bred, for he had the blood of his sire Monarque in his 
veins, and his granddam was Blink Bonny. He had 
been crossed into the grand Norman blood, and was 
heavier than a race-horse, but had possibly more terrible 
powers of endiurance. 

I think that in your Life Guards the horses are a little 
too small for the men, though tiiey are unsurpassed as 
cavalry horses. It is not that the horses are too small, 
but the men are too large. 

This horse of mine, Ratapkn, could cany me as a 
racehorse cames a jockey. I was only ten stone as I 
rode, fom Udt Guards ride fifteen; and Rataplan (to 
use your <:alcalaition) stood nearly eighteen hands. I 
shoiald have riddeQ strdght thi^mgh the Chassems 
d'Afiique, with their pretty, weedy little Arabs. 

Z rode very hard, and towacds evening I came to a 
little soHtary laroa, 2. rare thing in those parts, where the 
farmers live in the large villages ; =aad so, in case c^ an 
invasion, put, tio sipeak in a military sense, all liieir eg^s 
ia one baricet There was a veiy pretty maiden watering 
tlfte c^ws, and as I am very Ibnd of all maidais, pretty 
orodiCTwise (as I hope you are), I determined to alight 
heoe aiid get my horse fad. 

She was very glad to see a French imifcMin. It was 
the first she had seen for twdve hours. 

This seenaed very ominous. 

** You see," she said, as I was taking the saddle ofi^ 
" tihat the rood Eaaoperor is tempting these dogs {^ Prus- 
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sians on in order to destroy them ; so I suppose that we 
shdl have them here.'^ 

^ Are you afraid of them?'' 

" I ! Not I. I was in Treves, for a 3rear, and was 
always among them. They are barbarians, and talk a 
savage language which I never could learn ; but they 
are kind dogs enough. The people at St Privat 
and Ste. Marie are afraid of them. Not I. Possibly 
one of them may try to give me a beery kiss, in whidi 
case I should slap his face, just as I should yours, if 
you offered to do it, and we should part friends." 

I said, " I should accept liiat i:hallenge if I were not 
married.^ 

*' It is impossible ; yet I diirJc it must be true ; young 
as monsieur loc^s, or Jbe would have given wc reason 
to smack Hs face." 

We both laughed. She was suda a very pidty, fifaicigr 
girl daat I felt wxious abovat her. When mt wece in 
the stable log^dflaer feedia^ miy liorse, I tuigedlier to fly. 

She said, 

"No. My grandmother and I keep this fama, "flie 
men have gone away, asad I got my grandmother away 
this morning."' 

" Do you mean to say that you are going to remain 
aloneJaere?" i said, a^ast 

"Most certainly," she said. *'Am I not a Fresach- 
woman? And you mistake date Germans. Tbey will 
not hurt me, I know, the sentimental fools." 

" They are plundering in €very direction,^ I said. 

"That is very likely," she repUed, co(^y. "I have 
R 2 
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heard of the French, nay, even of the samtly English 
doing the same thing. If they plunder me they will 
not get very rich ; for if they can find my grandmother's 
gold (of which there is a good deal), it is more than I 
can. I know that she has hidden it in the house, but 
where, I have not the least idea. Come in and eat 
while your horse is eating." 

She gave me cheese and wine. While I was eating, I 
said, — 

" Did your grandmother desert you ? " 

" No ; she is a very clever old woman. She, as an 
old Alsatian, knew the Germans, and knew that I was a 
better guard for the house than twenty hot-headed men. 
If our two men had stayed (which they did not) we 
should have had a firacas, and might have had the house 
blunt down. My grandmother would not tell me where 
the gold was, lest some riotous men of our own nation 
should force me to tell. Eat fast, the Uhlans cannot be 
far off. Pierre Leroy saw them ten miles off at one 
o'clock. I will go and saddle your horse for you." 

" Mais, mademoiselle ? '* 

" Yes. Be tranquil You must rest. Where are you 
going?" 

" To Ste. Marie aux Chines." 

" You must ride hard. If you have despatches, read 
them and bum them here and now." 

" I carry no despatches on paper, I have them in my 
head." 

^^Bon, Look out at the door, and let>me serve France 
by saddling your horse." 
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" I cannot bear it." 

" Please let me serve France, monsieur," she said. 

How could I help it? She would do it, and Bayard 
himself could not have resisted her. She brought my 
horse round, and then she made me hold him while she 
rolled up my cloak with the red side outwards. 

She then put it over my right shoulder and under my 
left arm, then she tied the ends with a piece of string 
under my left arm. I saw that my left arm and my right 
arm were quite free, and that the thick rolled cloak 
covered my heart 

"I learnt that at Treves," she said, laughing. "By 
heavens! here they are. Take this kiss to madame 
your wife, and go for the sake of her." 

I kissed her, but I would not leave her until she urged 
me in such a way that I could not refuse. Then I left 
her. 

There were those two black specks on the hill before 
us, which I knew well to be the terrible Uhlans. I rode 
straight towards them, and when I was within pistolshot 
of them I waved a white handkerchief They both trotted 
towards me at once. I wheeled and covered them with 
my Deane and Adam's revolver, knowing perfectly well 
that I could bring down both their horses. I cried out, 
"Ein, EinI" 

One fellow, a very nice young fellow indeed, came for- 
ward towards me. I talked to him in German. I told 
him that our pickets were close by) as indeed they were, 
though I did not know it), but that I Was very anxious 
about the farm in the valley below, as it was held by a 
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solitary young lady.' I hoped that they would respect 
her s^endid courage. 

The young man said feankly that tiiey (M not make 
war against women, and thai I m%ht be weQ assured. 

I nodded to him and sped away. 

But I must tell you the end of th^ episode. A^urs 
had not heated themselves at that time, and there was 
mujch ehivahry among outposts.. As for German chivaliy 
towards women^ I think that has never been deputed. 
But among the soldiers \hssre was but little angev ajt Ihs 
time. 

As I beard afterwards, within an hovsr ater I rode 
away towards Ste. Marie aux Ch&ies, two squadrons of 
cavalry rode up to and surrounded this young Fren^ 
girl's farm. The officer in command drew up t^ieheaded 
in the entrance to the farmyard, and calkd on the owner 
to pome out 

The pretty solitary giid canaee out arid confronted him. 

" I am all alone, monsiem-,'^ she said. 

" So we have been given to understand," said tte Ger- 
man. "- In consequence of the necessity of war we must 
spend the m^ here.** 

"All is yours." 

" Mademoiselle exaggerates with the politeness of hex 
nation. Nothing is ours. Will mademoiselle point out 
to us the apartments which she desires to keep? If 
there is a battle I cannot insure mademoiselle ; until . 
that liappens I can. If any of my soldiers oflfer any 
rudeness to you, will you please mention it to /«^ ^ " 

There were three hundred and twenty men quartered 
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in her house that night, and not one would stay covered 
as she passed in and out. All the chivalry of their nature 
was aroused by her fearless courage and trust in the Ger- 
man respect for women and children. They hurrahed 
to her as they went away, and the officer, who stayed 
last and had calculated the cost, offered her the money 
for the things which they had bought of her. She 
burst into tears, and said, as she handed it back to him: — 

"Pour les pauvres prisonniers, monsieur; Pour les 
pauvres prisonniers de la France.'* 

The house was held sacred after tiMrt- Na battle i«is 
fot^ht there : but it passed &om battalion ta battalion 
of the Gexmana Thai one heroic girl had stayed bdaind 
in the £urm when all the men haid fled. Sl&e ^«a& a 
ha'oine among the Germans. 

Strong feeling was manifested agaaiat her by the 
French, She was accused of being a German spy, and 
of more things than I dare write. A Bavarian sergeant, 
it is said, won her heart while he was lying wounded at 
Briey. I know not how true that may be, but her end 
was very sad. She had to go to a violently French 
village not far from the Belgian frontier, on tmsines&for 
her grandmother. She was known there, and was insiked 
by several young men. She had to go- out to a house 
outside the village after daik, but ^e never reached it 
She was brutally murdered, it k supposed, firom aU that 
can be gathered, by a mob of revolutionists,. £Dr a Gecmao 
spy, and the end is too painful to telL 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

WHEN General Ducrot gave me a certain order I 
was filled with pleasure. The order was a very 
simple one. " You will carry these despatches to the 
Emperor, sir, and say that we await his orders." I did 
so at once, and it seemed to me that the Emperor had 
no orders to give. 

He was sitting in my father's garden under the vine. 
It seemed so very strange to see him there. It is possi- 
ble, however, that I am writing too fast, and shall have 
to go back a little, as your good Thackeray did ; he, you 
remember, in "Pendennis," writes his first scene and then 
goes back for eighteen or twenty years to explain it. 
Well, I am not Thackeray or Dumas, I have only taken 
the liberty of ten minutes. 

When I arrived at my father's door on the thirty-first 
of August, I found that our house was honoured by many 
guests whom we would have dispensed with. Heaven 
defend us firom the Prussians, with theu: dirty boots and 
their tobacco ; but heaven also defend us from French 
staff officers, who are just as bad. My mother's drawing- 
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room was filled with them, and when I went upstairs I 
found a young officer lying on Marie's bed, on my bed, 
smoking. How near that young ofiicer was to getting 
his nose pulled and his ears boxed, I decline to say. I 
knew that the Saxons were straight in firont of us, and 
that the Bavarians were turning our left. My solitary 
hope was in Vinoy on our right 

There has been more Ipng about that battle than 
about any battle ever fought, and that is saying a great 
deal. Even the Germans, who generally speak the truth 
when they win, do not speak the truth about Sedan. 
However, I roused the young French ofiicer from Marie's 
bed and made him take me to the Emperor. 

He was sitting under our vine smoking. He was 
extremely courteous, and motioned me to one of my 
own father's chairs. He had little idea that I was a 
very violent Orleanist, but it would have made no 
difference to him. My opinion is now, as it always has 
been, that the man was a gigantic gambler like his uncle, 
and that he began to see that the game was played 
out 

He took my despatches and put them aside, all save 
one. That one he read very attentively. I knew that 
it was firom an eminent lady, and I heard him say, — 

" Women are more often wrong than right." 

" M. Schneider," he said to me, after a pause, " this is 
your house, I believe ? " 

" It is my father's, your Majesty." 

" Present my compliments to him, if you please, and 
apologize for the liberties I have taken with it." 
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" My fcither will be proud, are. For myself I anr an 
Orleanist, and serve only France.", 

"Well," said he, " they are the only hope for a xegt- 
nerated Fraaace, Where are the Bavarians ?** 

" They are closing on our left, sire.** 

*^ Ah, that is a bad business. These Prussians make 
the smaller states do all die fighting." 

"Sire," I said, "will you not save yoursdf? I know 
Sedan ; I was bom here and brought up here* i can 
take you by a hxmdred ways out of diis place. Sire,, kt 
me save you, for to-morrow's field is lost. Sire, I h«re 
unwritten despatches which I got at Longwy. Ske, you 
must avoid Sedan." And I told him all. 

I never shall forget the awfiil look of affectionate pity 
which I got "Boy," ^e said, "would your firiend 
D'Aumale do sodi a thing?" 

I was obliged to say " No.** 

" Then do you think that a Bucmaparte dare da what 
a Bourbon dare not? No, I dare not leave a legacy of 
inferay to my son." 

I respected the man firom that moment. Nothn^ 
will ever make me get over the toA of December. 
But— 

The man had ruined France; and he began to see haw 
he had been deceived. He saw that he was a mined 
gambler, and he tried hard to die. 

He is too personally brave for actual/ suicide. Sukide 
is the act of a coward. The Emperor, with all his &ults, 
is a Frenchman and therefore no coward. 

He put his hand on my shoulder, and said, 
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" Boy, yoit ajre maamed, I think ? " 

"Yes, are." 

"See if this raag will fit your wife's finger, I shall 
not have Datich to give sooa> I hatve saved nothing." 

As the last remark is an actual iact^ it is as well to 
write it down. 

The Emperor has come out of it all with vary clean 
hands. All we true Odeanista allow diat. 

I left the Ertipcror and went to get some supper. I 
got sausage and wine. There had be^i. a heavy bnaness 
at La Ghapelle that morning, and the men had come in 
firom it. I ate my sausage and drank my wine> and 
knowing Aat there would be a terribly heavy day to- 
morrow, I went to bcd^ in my own bed and in 
Marie's. 

Different people have different tempers. I hare a 
very gentle temper towards women and children, but a 
very bad one tQwards men. I went upstairs, and found 
my bedroom occupied by officers. That was all well 
and good. It was for dear old France. So I rummaged 
about in cupboards which I knew of, and got them 
blankets. Two had been at La Chapdle, were wounded 
and groaning. I got them on to Marie's bed, and did 
the best I could with them. I told them all that this 
was my father's house, and that they and the Emperor 
were my guests, and then I went downstairs, and in a 
particular manner opened my father's wine cellar, to get 
them some wine. 

The Germans never found out that trick, and they 
don't know it now. It was an invention of my father's. 
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You had only to press your thumb heavily on the lower 
part of the lock, and the whole thing came open. My 
father says that he was brought into the world to 
lose keys, and so he made this arrangement My 
mother never learnt the trick. She is very like Mrs. 
Shandy. 

I took a light and looked round ; there was no one 
near. I pressed the spring and went into the wine-cellar. 
In one instant I had a hand in my hair, and I saw a 
knife flash towards my left breast 

As God's mercy would have it, I had my scarlet and 
white cloak on ; that saved me. The candle was thrown 
down but was not put out I fought, but it was only 
with a woman. I got her wrists in mine, and looked at 
her by the Kght of the candle. 

It was M^re Mathilde. 

"You old wretch!" I said; "why did you want to 
stab me ?" 

" I did not want to stab you^^^ she said ; " I thought 
that I was discovered." 

"What are you doing here ?" 

"I am told off by the Carbonari to assassinate the 
Emperor, the Decembrizeur. Do you know that you 
are denounced ? *' 

"By whom?" 

"By the Carbonari" 

" Take them my bitter defiance," I replied. 

" Jacques Cartier and Mark are both denounced also. 
And the Fenians are determined to have the Queen of 
England's life." 
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"The Fenians are great fools/' I said; "but they are 
not such idiots as to turn the world against them by 
killing the most pure, spotless, and august lady in the 
world. You must go out of the house, or I will give 
you up." 

She went, and I took some bottles of wine and went 
upstairs with them. When I got upstairs, there were 
not two men on my bed, but three. The third was the 
young staff officer who had previously offended me. I 
told him that this was my house, and that was my bed. 
I would gladly share my bed with a wounded comrade, 
but I requested him to get off it. He lay there and 
smoked ; I sadly wanted some one to quarrel with, and 
I found him. I took him by the heels, and had him off 
the bed on to the floor. I never had greater satisfaction 
in doing anything in my life. 

There was of course a terrible quarrel, and an arrange- 
ment to meet on the next morning. He was fearfully 
angry, and said that one of us must die. I quite agreed 
if it pleased him, and laughed in his face. I had not the 
remotest intention of fighting him. In the first place no 
married man is forced to fight unless his wife or sister is 
in question ; and in the second place, the idea of two 
staff officers fighting in the presence of the enemy was 
absurd. I let him fume, and lay down beside my two 
wounded friends to sleep. 

I slept on that night of doom without a dream. I 
rose once only, to get one of my wounded friends some 
water. I looked out of the window, and saw that the 
stars were shining. One of the most beautiful nights 
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I ever saw was tiiat nigbt of the 31st of August. 
What will the night bdore Ihe day of judgnient be 
like?. 

It was before dawn when I was awakened by a 
chasseur-k-pied. I rose, and he said, 

" General Ducrot wants yon. Come." 

I rose and made mysdf i^ry tidy <we French 
do that quicker thaa you Engikh can), and I went 
down to him. , He was sitting in his shist^eeves, 
writing. 

""M. Sdmdder," he said, "you know these parts 
well?« 

"I have the honoicr to entertam his Majeity the 
Emperor and General Bncrot as my guests. This house 
is my father's, and I was bom here.** 

" You know the way to GiTonae ?*• 

1 laughed " Does M, le General know the way 
round Madame Ducrot's flowor-garden ?** 

He smikd faintly. ^To^y is the end of al things, 
or I should laugh at your £i;tality. ^»rs€ij.ymi will not 
be killed?'' 

"Surely not, General," I answered. 

^'How ££r as it ixssn here at Food de Givomie to 
Givonne ? " 

"Two nailes.*' 

" Get your horse and go to the height above Givomie; 
take this to the colbnel of Ihe 17th of the hne. Make 
haste." 

I left him inst^cntfy, and got my hoise saddled. 

The 17th 0f the line ! It was Mark's regiment I 
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should go through it with them, and my brother and I 
should meet in death. 

I rode towards Givonne as hard as I could go, but 
before I reached there the fate of France was sealed.* 

* The author wishes it to be understood that he saw the battle of 
Sedan from the German side, and merely gives his own account of 
it from a very careful examination of the dead on the 3rd, when 
very few had been buried. It would seem that no coherent accoimt 
of this battle has been pu'blished as yet, tmless it is in Messrs. 
Cassell's " History of the War." It appears to him that no consis- 
tent account of any battle was ever published since the world began. 
, The most coherent accoimts of battles are those of Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Trafalgar, and Waterloo, but no one agrees about them. 
Younger readers must remember that the battle of Sedan was by 
fiur the greatest which has ever been seen ; 8o,ocx> prisoners and an 
Emperor, witii six hundred caunon. The world has never seen 
l^e like. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THEY moved so suddenly and sharply that we were 
not ready for them. I could see the stars still 
when it began. The 17 th were sleeping in the potato 
and onion field on the left off the road when I rode up. 
My horse, Rataplan, stepped gingerly among the sleep- 
ing bodies, and I found the Colonel of the 17th on 
horseback and smoking. I gave him General Ducrot's 
orders, and he read them. 

" Lieutenant," he said, " my men are as tired as dogs ; 
the Saxons also must be tired : you are well mounted ; 
ride across those two fields, and see what you can. 
Bugler, sound reveille.'* 

My ride was never accomplished ; I got to the little 
hedge above the cutting in the road just as the bugler 
blew, and I saw four young men, without their boots, 
rise from the straw in which they were lying, and look 
sleepily about them. The next instant the devil's game 
began. 

Within two hundred yards a terrible but not continuous 
volley of musketry poured in on us firom the Saxons. 
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The four men near me went down at once. I was not 
hit, strange to say, but of the four men sleeping in the 
paiile, only one rose again. He was bareheaded and in 
his stockinged feet. He began to fire rapidly across the 
cutting, and I saw a tall Saxon, a -nice-looking young 
gentleman, roll oflf his horse sideways, with his hands to 
his head. My instinct told me that he was dead, and I 
was sorry for him, for, after all, our quarrel was not with 
the Saxons, but with the Prussians. I fired as rapidly 
as I could with my revolver, with the solitary pair of red 
breeches before me ; I knew my young man was badly 
wounded, and I called to him to come to the rear, but 
he would not. We were now partly protected by the 
little hedge, and I kept my horse's nose carefully against 
a poplar tree. My wounded young man also seemed to 
me to know what he was about, for he kept his head 
very carefully behind another poplar tree. How well I 
know those poplar trees now ! 

It was three minutes before the regiment was aroused. 
During that time the young man and I were simply 
fighting the whole of the 29th regiment of Saxons. It 
was no deed of heroism at all ; they had nothing to fire 
at except us, and like really good soldiers as they were, 
they having knocked over the outpost, had nothing to 
fire at except us two, and as we were behind trees 
they could not hit us. I heard my young man 
laughing. 

Then I saw the ghastly steel blue line ol the Saxon 
rifles go to the shoulder, and so I knew that our 17 th 
were in fighting order now. I gave one glance behind^ 

s 
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only one, and I saw two or three strange things, as I 
was loading my revolver. 

The 17th regiment was coming on in line, through 
the potato field. The Colonel was leading in the centre 
on a tall chestnut horse. The sun had scarcely risen, 
but the light of the morning was on their tired hungry 
faces. 

Then I looked behind the Colonel, and I saw my 
own father's house. 

Then I saw before me a German staff officer in blue, 
and I saw that men were coming with spades. " Are 
they going to bring artillery to their centre ? " I thought 
Prussians would never do that They were pitching the 
earth about, however. I fired six shots at the staff 
officer, but I could not hit him. I rode to the next tree 
where the young man was, and I said, 

"Pick oflf that staff officer." 

"I can't hit him," said the young man; "he is 
covered." 

" Run out," I said, " to the next tree. I can't hit 
him with this English revolver. Try that for old France ; 
if it is suddenly done the chances are two hundred ta 
one in your favour : you will cover him from the next 
tree." 

I rode with him from the one tree to the other, and 
gave him a hold of my stirrup. My horse was hit 
through the neck, but the young man, who kept his 
face averted firom me, never reached the other tree, and 
never killed the Saxon officer. The horrible affiray was 
well on between the two regiments now, and I saw my 
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young man throw away his rifle, and hang heavily on to 
, my stirrup. 

Then, for the first time, he turned his face to mine, 
and fell dead. 

Oh, heaven, send us pity in this wicked world ! It 
was my brother MarL Gained only to be lost ! 



s 2 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

I BELIEVE that if a curse could kill, I should have 
killed the whole German army that day, from the 
brutes of Prussians (who had not so very much to do 
with it) down to the gentle and refined Bavarian Tyro- 
lese. The Saxons dashed at us and beat us ; there is 
no use in disguising the matter. The reason why the 
Saxons beat us is simply that they fought better. In my 
opinion, the people who fought best of all in that 
wretched war were the Bavarians. And look what the 
Prussians said of them and the other armies of the Bund 
in old times. Yet they can put them forward to win at 
Sedan and at Orleans. I tell you young English gentle- 
man, that the Emperor of the French's calculations 
about the independent states refusing to join Prussia in 
a war against France were not entire leagues wrong. It 
was a very doubtful matter ; and it is my opinion that if 
my father had not been told by the Jews he would have 
been ruined. 

You have, most of you, been in a sham fight ; for you 
English exercise arms very much. In fact, I see that 
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the aristocratic college of Eton marches to-day four 
hundred to Wimbledon, to engage in battle with your 
gigantic cuirassiers of the guard. This appears to me at 
first sight dangerous. I do not like when strong men 
are mounted to horse against boys. It is not a place 
for reflections at all, but we French think always. Paris 
is the centre for intelligence and thought now, as Rome 
was in old times. 

Well, a sham fight differs not very much from a real 
one, if you have nerve. In a sham fight no one is 
killed, but in a real one you merely miss your comrade, 
and whether you are in advance or retreat, you know 
nothing about him. In not one hundred real fights do 
you get such an incident as that of my meeting my 
brother at Sedan in the supreme moment. That is why 
Horace Vemef s pictures, lovely as they are, are totally 
false. The only war picture I ever saw which was not 
false was one called " The Effect of a Prussian Shell," 
and those of your English M. Simpson, of the Illustrated 
London NemSy who has your English sang-froid to such 
an extreme extent, that he executes tableaux of the most 
divine under the heaviest fire. Your Doctor Russell, 
again, is a brave boy, and in no other country would you 
find a physician risking his Ufe to tell of battles, while he 
neglects the wounded. But you English are not like the 
others. 

[We beg to inform Captain Schneider that Doctor 
Russell is not a physician, but that he was made Doctor 
of Common Law by the University of Oxford for his 
glorious services as a journalist. — Ed.] 
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[Captain Schneider writes in return : " Then I was 
right when I said that you English did nothing like 
others. In France we should have given Doctor Russell 
the Legion of Honour of the first class. In England 
you make him a judge. What would be thought in 
France if one rewarded Vinoy by making him a Doctor 
of the Sorbonne? Do the only honours come from 
your universities ? "] 

[Answer from Editor. "No. A large nmnber of 
Givil C.B., or Commanderships of the Bath, have been 
given to civilians lately. These all emanate from the 
Queen, the fountain of honour in our country. That is 
the crowning honour which we can give to any civilian. 
The gentlemen selected for this honour are carefully 
chosen by the most august lady in the world, and most 
men would give ten years of their life to write the letters 
after their name. Next to this honour, the highest 
honour which a civilian can receive is that of D.C.L., 
given by our two great seats of learning. May I ask if 
you will continue your account of the battle of Sedan, 
or let me know?"] 

[Answer from Captain Schneider. " I will not write 
another word until you tell me whether the Victoria 
Cross is given to civilians ? "] 

[Answer from Editor. " Lord bless the man, no. It 
is a military order. We reward civilians for bravery by 
the medal of the Humane Society. Do go on ; we shall 
be late again this month."] 

[Captain Schneider writes : " I refuse to go on until I 
express my opinion that you English are no good at alL 
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I am sorry to have been led into this discussion ; but I 
will register my thought that the Queen is ill-advised not 
to do a£ we do in France, to give the highest honour to 
those who distinguish themselves. Are Miss Nightingale, 
Miss Burdett Coutts, or Miss Mary Stanley, V.C. or 
C.B. ? I say nothing of the two English ladies who 
came into burning Bazeilles."] 

[Editor writes : " How many legions of honour have 
been given to ladies in France?" And Captain 
Schneider does not know, but sends us some more copy, 
and high time too.] 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

DO you perceive that if you fire straight on a regiment 
in line you have only the chance of hitting two 
men at the outside ; whereas if you can turn the flank of 
a regiment, you have your chance at one hundred men 
instead of at two. Our flank was turned, and what was 
happening to our regiment was happening to our whole 
army. Both our flanks were turned. In the case of the 
whole army we were by nine o'clock in this position, if 
our editor will kindly allow us a little diagram. The 
crosses go for German artillery, the noughts go for French 
artillery, and the asterisks for French infantry. The 
matter was altered after, before eleven, because the 
cavalry were then hard at work, but at, say, from 
seven to nine o'clock, the battle was very much like 
this :— 

X X 

X Givonne. x 

X X 

X X 

*** 000000 #** 
♦** 000000 #** 

Sedan. 
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This plan is utterly deficient, for the Bavarians had 
turned Bazeilles, and had burnt it on our real left, which 
is the right in the above plan. If you reverse it you will 
see that throughout that day, and throughout many other 
days, we infantry never got near the Germans without 
being heavily pounded by artillery. My poor friend 
Rossel, who took to the Radicals, sees this very clearly. 
The Germans risked their guns and kept them, we refused 
to risk ours and lost them. 

I am sorry to say that after six o'clock, I, inexperienced 
as I was, saw a disaster impending. Our Colonel never 
lost his head for a moment, but when the artillery fire 
came full upon us, I regret to say that some of our officers 
did. Our men fought like Turks or Frenchmen, but 
some of our officers were by no means up to the mark. 
We were beaten back point after point. Our Colonel 
was not hit, as I thought, and I thought that I was not 
hit myself, till I noticed a long streak of blood down my 
white cloak. The Colonel, at whose side I was, said, 
" You are hit, my child. I also am hit with a death- 
wound. Take this, Schneider. Allons, mes braves, vous 
gagnez toujours." 

He tore a gold chain from round his neck with a 
locket hanging to it, and gave it to me. " You will see 
to whom to give it. Allons, mes gar<gons ! Allons, mes 
enfants ! " 

We made three mad dashes at the Saxons, but the 
good fellows held their own, and their artillery was play- 
ing upon us over their heads with fearful rapidity. By 
nine o'clock our regiment had become a disorderly mob. 
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and to my unutterable astonishment, as I looked round 
I saw that we were at the head of the street of Fond de 
Givonne. 

Suddenly the Colonel shouted to me in a strange 
voice, "Ride to the right, Schneider. Catch the Em- 
peror or Ducrot, and tell him that all is lost here imless 
we are reinforced." He rolled heavily off his saddle. I 
dashed away to the right, knowing every lane in the 
country for miles round. 

The frightful ruin and confusion was the worst ever 
known in war. We were pent into the crater of Vesu- 
vius. I was getting horribly, sick, with a fearful thirst 
upon me ; but I found the Emperor in Sieur Delafone's 
garden. They were preparing a last charge, which the 
Emperor was to head. I began speaking of reinforce- 
ments. He waved his hand and smiled. "Join our 
charge, my boy," he said, " that is the best reinforce- 
ment" 

" Up that lane, sire," I said ; " and keep under the 
walls. I will show the way." 

That charge was made, but I never saw it 

A general said to me, " Ride to the right within our 
lifies, and get to Vinoy. Tell him that if everything be 
lost, he must get to Paris. They have turned our 
left; tell him to mind he sees that the right is not 
turned." 

I was very sick and faint, getting worse and worse. I 
was in the milee again. I drew up suddenly among a 
company of Turcos, who were fighting very well. Their 
only officer was wounded, and seeing cavalry coming 
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down on us I gave the word for rallying square, and had 
the savages round me in a moment. 

The German cavalry came up at us full gallop, a very 
foolish thing to do. The young gentleman who led 
them, a fine fellow, was unhorsed, and one or two of the 
front rank were killed. They wheeled ; the young Ger- 
man gentleman running with a trooper's stirrup in his 
hand. Two or three stupid savages, seeing his orders, 
ran out at him to get them. They were at us again in a 
minute, and sent us flying, for our ranks were broken ; 
but this young gentleman was unhorsed, and apparently 
forgetting ,the circumstances ran among the Turcos, cut- 
ting right and left I knew what would happen. I cannot 
tell what happens with Turcos. I saw that ten or so were 
lying down and shamming dead. I saw a Turco ready 
with his rifle, and I held up both my hands to him as I 
rode up. 

" I am your prisoner," I said ; " come here ! " 

He came to take me, and I seized him wit}> my failteg 
strength and hoisted him on the saddle before me. I 
thought that I was going to die, and I wished to save 
one life, even if it were a Prussian's. I have learnt to 
like the Prussians better since, but I hated them then. 

As I trotted towards my captors, the savage dogs gave 
me ^ volley in my rear, which hit me through the 
shoulder^ but which never hit my captor. 

He told me afterwards that the German cavalry then 
and there exterminated those Turcos. 

For me, my captor did not get his will of my person ; 
for in the first place he thought I was dead and let me 
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drop, and in the second one of the finest parts of the 
cavalry business at Sedan was fought right before me as 
I was lying on the ground. I was not unconscious, and 
I prayed. I fear I prayed that the Germans might win, 
because I should have been stamped into pieces if they 
had lost. 

The Chasseurs of Barbary had made a last mad charge 
against the Germans. I could see the flicker of the swords 
like lightning on the summer night This German regi- 
ment was in line, do you see, and so beyond the dark 
blue line of the fighting Germans, I could perfectly well 
see the white and scarlet of our men. Strangely enough, 
as it seemed to me, my Germans beat back our men. 
That seemed very strange, because, as I remarked before, 
the Germans being in line, there were but two Germans 
between me and one of the most splendid cavalry regi- 
ments in the world. » 

I was not in much pain ; I was beyond pam, and I 
thought about it. Wellington, a man who never lost a 
battle or a gun, the cleverest general of the last generation, 
rebuked your George IV. by telling him that the French 
cavalry were the best in the world ; yet I saw what I 
should have thought the crack regiment in Europe go 
back before men I should have called German louts. 
There was no demoralization. The men fought like 
mcn^ and, as far as I could see, their swordsmanship was 
splendid. In fact, all the world knows that I laugh in 
speaking of it. But they were driven back in fair fight, 
though Miss Dixon tells me that she and Miss Braby 
found ten Germans in that part of the field to one 
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Frenchman. Colonel Descorches says that our Chas- 
seurs were underhorsed, and that the horses had not been 
fed. That seems to me very probable indeed. You 
also, if a volunteer (as I hope you are), should listen to 
Colonel Descorches, because he says that your volun- 
teers, with a very trifling assistance from your Govern- 
ment, might be made one of the most dangerous bodies 
of men in Europe. 

Ah, you should hear the Colonel on the Battle of 
Dorking. Eh ! but he is amusing, this Colonel. He 
says : " The English are so triste that they must amuse 
themselves with something. They amuse themselves 
with the Battle of Dorking. My dear, if the battle ever 
came through their own insensate stupidity, it would not 
make itself at Dorking at all, but 226 kilometres from 
there." 

The Colonel amuses himself with you English. With- 
out doubt you amuse yourself with me, for my French 
way of telling a story. 

I am at present, do you perceive, lying dying on the 
field of Sedan. 

I wish to point out to you that I did not die. I wish 
to make this clear to you at once by a single question. 
If I had died who could have written this story? There- 
fore I did not die at all. I beg a hundred thousand 
pardons for pointing out the fact, but you English 
have no logic, whereas we French are logical to a 
fault. 

Mind, I do not assert that the logic of the Comte de 
Chambord, the logic of M. Thiers, the logic of M. 
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Gambetta, or the logic of the Commane is quite infallible* 
The only infallible logic is the house of Orleans. But 
you English are so illogical that we French have to prove 
everything in a most indisputable manner to you, and so- 
I have had to prove to you that if I had died at Sedan^ 
I could not possibly have written this story. 
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CHAPTER L. 

THE roar died away as I lay perfectly quiet, but, as 
I well knew, very heavily wounded. I lay with 
my face towards Givonne, and so the last thing I heard 
of the battle was the cannonade and fusillade of Vino/s 
retreat towards Paris. I knew perfectly well that we 
were beaten again, but like a true Frenchman I took it 
as a matter of course. 

Your English generaFs never fight unless they are sure 
to win. That peak-nosed Wellington of yours never 
moved firom the lines of Torres Vedras till he knew that 
he could win every battle. He called Busaco " a political 
battle," he only fought there because your Parliament 
wanted a victory in order to obtain supplies. Your 
Duke was a very great man, in his way greater than 
Napoleon. He knew, that man Wellington. What does 
he say? "I consider that the presence of Napoleon 
^mounts in fact to the presence of thirty thousand men.'^ 
Hah, he values Napoleon's intellect at the rate of thirty 
thousand men. Are we French nothing then ? 

Well, do not be hard on us. I will allow that Napoleon 
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was half Greek, half Italian. We in a matter of detail 
are cleverer than you others, that we attract all the 
cleverest men in the world. We attract, for example, 
the Americans. The Americans say, " Good Americans 
when they die go to Paris." The English are partly 
attracted to us ; the Prussians not at all ; we should like 
to catch tJiem at it, 

I was with Jacques Cartier only as it were yesterday in 
Versailles. Count Amim drove by. I saw Jacques 
Cartier had on his sword-bayonet, and I pulled it back 
and kissed him in our French way. He said, " You dso, 
right, sweetheart" (that is the way I render bien-aime 
into English) ; "not yet." 

If we had invaded you successfully, if we had occupied 
your glorious southern provinces, and if we had treated 
you as the Prussians have treated us, what would have 
been the value of a Frenchman's life in England? Your 
papers talk of us as passionate and furious, they tell us 
to submit to affairs. What right have they to dictate to 
us ? You never helped us, you could not ; but now you 
tell us to be calm and to submit. Would the conquerors 
of Hindostan be very calm and submissive with a French 
army in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex? I think not I 
hope not. 

Once more. I ask you why the man Bismarck did 
not trust us, without insulting us by occupying the 
. provinces ? I ask that 

[The editor is very sorry to fall out with Captain 
Schneider again, but he must remind him of the piratical 
wars of , the first Napoleon, during which everything, 
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from fire-irons to porcelain and Raphael pictures, was 
stolen and carried away to Paris. In the last war no 
betises of the kind have occurred. The burning of the 
Strassburg library was a mere accident, and the removal 
of the Metz library to Berlin is no great harm after all. 
It is far safer at Berlin than at Metz. We must let M. 
Schneider continue his adventures.] 

I was lying quite comfortably, because a woman in a 
red petticoat had brought me some more water. But 
the sun was very hot, and I put my pretty white cloak 
over my head. It must have been long past two when 
I heard two voices talking near me. 

I knew German as well as a Frenchman can, but I 
was puzzled by their accent. It was like the croaking 
of frogs. I cannot reproduce it. They stood on each 
side of me. 

" The Herr Hauptmann says that the French officers 
are not to be buried with the French soldiers," said 
one. 

" That seems to me a distinction," said the other. 

" It is distinct, not diflferent," said the other. 

"Give me plain German for that," said the other 
German. 

" Fool, thou hast had no education. Thou knowest 
not logic" 

" No, but I know a pretty Frenchman when I see him. 
Look at his red legs, his white gaiters, his white cloak 
with the scarlet lining. Why should such a pretty fellow 
be killed ? It is too bad, Caspar." 

I raised my white cloak from my face, and looked at 

T 
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them. They were two great giants in blue, with great 
heads, and they bent over me. 

" We thought you were dead," said one. 

" No, but I am a prisoner. I am very hardly hit ; but 
I think that if I could get to an ambulance I might be 
saved. I want to see my wife again." 

"Do you mean to say," said the largest of the 
Germans, "that a smooth-faced boy like you is married ?" 

" Yes, sir," I said, for I was getting very thirsty and 
very humble ; " I am married, and what is more " — I 
went into other particulars. 

Caspar said to Fritz, " Carry the boy down to the 
bam, put him in the straw with the others. I never 
heard such a story as this. Why, he does not look 
fifteen." 

In one minute I was in the arms of the great German 
barbarian. My cheek fell into his beard, and I spoke 
to him. 

" Are you one of those Prussians ? " I asked. 

" / am a Pomeranian," he said, " a Prussian, if you 
choose." 

" Ah ah !" I replied ; " Pomerania is where the amber 
comes from, and also the pretty little white dogs." 

"That is the place, officer." 

I turned my face over his shoulder and saw my white 
cloak drooping over his broad blue back (I must pause 
to say that the above-named white cloak served me in a 
singular way, as you shall hear.) He carried me as a 
full-grown man does an infant. 

At last we came to a bam, where there was straw on 
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the ground, into which he laid me very gently, telling 
me that there were only eighteen or twenty others, and 
then he went away. 

But not for long. He came back with some water in 
a large pitcher, and then he wanted to give me money, 
but I told him that I had abundance j and I begged him 
to do a small commission for me. It is absolutely 
horrible that such men should be killed. Men with 
every virtue and all courage put up to fight for what they 
know not. I say again that it is horrible, this war. In 
the morning I would have shot this man down like a 
dog. At mid-day I was blessing him, and was deter- 
mined (although a Huguenot to the backbone) that my 
mother should have eighty tnasses at ten francs each 
said for his soul. 

As I am now lying in the straw in an old bam (which 
happened to be the property of my own father, if it 
mattered), and as I have nothing else to tell you, I may 
mention that when all was over my mother offered this 
sum to Pbre Lasel, to do as I wished. He, though a 
needy man, emphatically refused both money and masses. 
He was a man of such staunch principles that he would 
not even pray for a heretic's soul. Some Jesuits will not 
I fear that the Emperor's order for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits will come very hardly on him. He was a very 
good man Pbre Lasel, and was not doing very much 
harm. But 'the Emperor is right, you cannot have a 
state within a state. 

I lay here for above twenty-four hours, with nothing 
at all to eat. A German doctor, who was vtry kind* 
T 2 
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came in and dressed my wounds. But we got nothing 
to eat ; and then we had bread and water, for which we 
thanked God. 

I could not move in the straw, and I only could talk 
to one of the men beside me, a Breton, for the man who 
lay on the other side of me was an Arab, who knew no 
French at all beyond the words of command. I shared 
my water with them, and dozed and d»eamed my time 
away until the afternoon of the third. 

So strange to be lying in my own bam on the straw. 
Marie, Marie ! where was she now ? I got belter in the 
afternoon of the third, and I got up and crawled about 
assisting the others. I had gold, and I offered it to the 
sentry for bread. I think that he would have liked the gold, 
but he told me that there was no bread till five o'clock, 
and refused my money, asking me to lie down again 
and rest. This young man came from Ems in Nassau. 
They must be good people in those parts. I did not lie 
down, but sat in the sun beside him. He was a married 
man like myself, and we talked about home and love, 
until I got weary and crept back to the straw. 

My neighbour, the Turco, was snoring comfortably, 
but my poor Breton was quite dead. 

Don't think me a fool or a coward if I tell you that I 
cried myself to sleep. The only French voice audible to 
me was stilled for ever. 

I took his dead hand in mine as I fell asleep. 

I was awakened by some one turning my face over. 
Two men were kneeling beside me. One I knew at 
once — he was the brown - bearded English journalist 
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whom T met at Mondorf. The other was a man I had 
never seen before. I smiled and showed my teeth, 
which a certain lady says are very good teeth. 

" Here is an officer," said the journalist. 

" Yes," said the other, an eminent London surgeon, 
as I afterwards knew. " My dear sir, when were you fed 
last?" 

" Twenty-four hours ago, dear sir." 

" You must be fed, dear sir, or you will die." 

" I shall not be fed," I replied, smiling ; " and I shall 
not die." 

"What," said the surgeon to the journalist, "would 
you give for a bottle of Liebig*s extract noiv ? " 

" Ten pounds," said the journalist. 

" I would give twenty," said the surgeon ; " but that 
is esprit de corps, I could save this gentieman, and I 
could save half the bam, if there was plenty of Liebig. 
Now, my dear," he said, " I must trouble you to take off 
that pretty white cloak, which I regret to see is streaked 
with blood, and that pretty blue tunic, and let me look 
at you." 

I did so. 

" So," he said, " you are doing very well ; " and then 
he put on my clothes again with the gentleness of a 
nurse. 

" Here are biscuits and a little brandy. That Turco 
next you has drank more than his share, but there is a 
drain left for you. What is the matter with the Chasseur 
next you, whose hand you were holding ? He seems to 
be sleeping well." 
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"Oh," I said, "he was dead before I went to sleep. 
He is a Breton. He was married as I was, and we 
talked as we lay here of our wives and of old times. So 
I took his dead hand in mine as I fell asleep. Are the 
French going to win and come back here ? " 

" I fear not," said the journalist. 

" JSr imported' I replied. " But if they do, tell General 
Ducrot that the sentinel at the door was very kind to 
me, and that if he is made a prisoner, my father will take 
him at Cologne, and treat him welL" 

" My boy," said the English doctor, " do you know 
what has happened ? " 

" No, sir." 

" Your Emperor has surrendered with eighty thousand 
men, who are on their way to Germany." 

I rose from my straw and stood erect I said one 
word three times in my injustice : — 

" Dog, dog, dog ! " 

Then I lay down again, and dozed after they had gone. 
In the intervals of my dozing I tried to think. Could he 
not have died ? Could he not have led us to death ? 
Eighty thousand men ! Where were Uhrich and Ba- 
zaine? Thank heaven, still threatening the enemy's 
lines of communication. Alas, I knew nothing, none of 
us did. So I 4ozed, and two ladies woke me up this 
time. 

These ladies were obviously English by their accent. 
They were dressed in gray gowns, and had large red 
crosses on their breasts. 

" How are you doing, sir ? " said the taller. 
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" I am better, madam. Have the Germans violated 
the neutrality of Luxemburg and Belgium, and tinned 
our right again ? " 

" No," said the shorter lady; " they have behaved per- 
fectly well in that respect They have, however, masked 
hopelessly both Bazaine and Uhrich. Paris must go, 
and at the same time you must drink this/* 

If I could love a Prussian, it would be Liebig ; but he 
was not a Prussian, I think, but a Nassauan from Gies- 
sen. This short English lady gave me diluted Liebig 
with a little brandy in it, and made me feel a man again. 

" Now, officer," said the taller lady ; " please to show 
us your worst cases. Can you stand ? " 

" I can stand," I said ; " but I am not in charge here. 
I will do all I ^ can for you. You need not mind this 
man here, he is dead." 

" Quite so," said the taller lady turning over his face , 
" would you be so kind as to close his eyes, my dear ? " 
to the other lady. " This Turco is not dead, however; 
mind his knife, my love ; remember the escape you had 
at Bazeilles.*' 

I was thinking dreamily that English ladies must have 
a way of looking at things rather coolly, when a certain 
incident happened. As the taller lady was exhibiting 
Liebig and brandy to the Turco, I reeled and stumbled 
against the shorter lady. She caught hold of me, and 
laid me down in my original straw. 

" Bother the dear boy, he is not fit to be moved," she 
remarked ; " had not we better have her in, and make 
her see to him ? " 
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" I think so," said the tall lady; " it is a nuisance that 
he can't be moved. This Turco here will make a mess 
of his leg, if we can't get this bullet out. I wonder where 
Dr. Kerkstone is ? Oh, here he is, and alone. Who on 
earth is to hold the arteries ? " 

" I will do that,'* said the shorter lady. 

And she did it, and I could give you her name, if she 
would allow me. . 

The taller lady called to the sentry^ and said : — 

" Send in that French drummer-boy, if you please." 

I saw a French drummer-boy in the door, and I wished 
him anywhere else, for I wanted a Scsur dt Cliante rather 
badly, and from what I heard I thought there was one 
near. However, a drummer was better than no one at 
all ; so, as he came to me, I merely lay quietly over, and 
I said : — 

" You will have to slit my tunic, and also my shirt, for 
I believe that I am bleeding again. Be so good as to 
ask the doctor to see to me when he has done with the 
others." 

"Yes, sir." 

I started. Was it Mark's brother? No; Mark had 
no brother. 

The drummer-boy came to me, and pulled out a knife 
to cut my tunic. Then he put his hand over my neck, 
and kissed me twice. 

I turned in wrath; the liberty was unpardonable. But 
in one instant the kisses which the drummer-boy had 
given me were paid back with interest. 

For the drummer-boy was Marie — ^my own dear wife. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

SHE had run away from Cologne, it seemed, to get 
to me. She had met these good English ladies at 
Luxemburg first, and had told them the whole truth 
about the matter. Had she stayed with them she could 
have got to me perfectly well, but at the passage of 
Prince Frederick Charles this simply happened, a thing 
which our brown-bearded journalist saw with his own 
eyes : — 

A lady was sitting at the table d'h6te, when a foolish 
man came in from Thionville, suid told us that the left of 
Bazaine was turned, and that the eleventh Chasseurs were 
cut to pieces. The lady rose and left the room, her son 
was in that regiment. That the (tlien) left of Bazaine 
was turned, was perfectly true, but the eleventh Chasseurs 
were never engaged in the grand passage. 

As this lady left the table, our journalist noticed that 
a pretty little woman rose and followed her. In a few 
minutes after, the journalist followed both of them, and 
found that they were going to Metz in an open car- 
riage. 
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The little woman was Marie. She had run away from 
my father and mother, and was coming to me. My 
brown-bearded journalist wanted to get to Metz himself, 
and offered a large sum of money to the courier of the 
two ladies. The courier emphatically refused to take 
him at any price at all, and frankly informed the English- 
man that he was a French spy and dared not Jacques 
Cartier tells me that the Englishman offered him forty 
pounds sterling to get him through. " It was a great 
temptation to me," said Jacques; "but the thing had 
been done once or twice too often, and I had no par- 
ticular wish to be hung, but I wanted to get Marie to 
you above all things, and to tell General Ducrot that 
they were respecting the frontier inexorably, and that 
if we could hold on by our left we were all right 
still." 

Marie, as we lay in the straw, told me the rest. Jacques 
Cartier had got her on from one post to another, trying 
to get her to me, and trying to get himself to General 
Ducrot (a man he swears by). In seeking Ducrot he 
went too far to the right, and when he crossed the fron- 
tier for the third time, near M^zibres, he found himself 
close -to the Bavarians, at least so close as to be very 
unpleasant 

He was a man of resources ; the 97th of the line was 
there, and he spoke to the Colonel. 

"Sir, I must get to Ducrot But I have a young lady 
with me, who says that she must see her husband." 

" Diantre I hope I may see my wife again," said the 
Colonel. 
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" Cannot you get her on to an ambulance as nurse ?'' 
said Jacques Cartier. 

"There are none of the neutral ambulances within 
three miles," said the Colonel ; " and we shall certainly 
fight to-morrow. It is not safe for any woman. Stay, I 
have a plan. Go and fetch the lady.*' 

Marie was fetched. 

" Madame," said the Colonel, " I understand that you 
wish to see your husband, who is on Ducrot's staff." 

"Yes, sir; I wish to see him. I must see him. I 
have something to say to him." 

"Madame, my wife has often much to say to me,'"^ 
said the Colonel; "and I have known her sit up till 
three o'clock in the morning to say it. But I doubt even 
for the sake of scolding me, that she would do what you 
musf do if you intend to go on." 

" What is that, Monsieur ? " 

:" To wear the clothes of a drummer." 

"Mais, M'sieu?" 

" It is the only way, Madame. I can get you to the 
Geneva ambulance in that way, and in no other. With 
the ambulance I will trust you. You must, I think, go 
on now that you have come so far. But you must go in 
uniform. Do you consent ? " 

Marie thought for an instant, and then said, — 
^ "Yes, I will see him; though I think I shall see him dead." 

" A good resolution. Now, my good lady, my time is 
precious. You will find a Sister of Charity below who 
will cut your hair off." 

" My hair — Oh, Monsieur ! " 
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"Madame, I cannot argue. My regiment will be 
engaged with the Bavarians to-morrow, and if you go at 
all you must march as a drummer-boy. Your plan is to 
get with the English ambulance. Give this note to the 
Sister of Charity downstairs, and she will attend to every- 
thing which you can want." 

That was all. She went through it all to try and get 
to me. The two English ladies were preparing for their 
awful march on their two waggons, when they saw a 
beautiful boy running towards them. 

" Ladies," said the boy, " I am not a young man, but 
I am a woman, and I want to see my husband/' 

In a moment she was in the straw of the waggon; the 
rest is soon told. She hunted me until she found me. 
Then she lay in the straw beside me, and cared for my 
wounds. 
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CHAPTER LIl 

SHE had not been long at my wounds, when there 
came suddenly into the barn a group of German 
officers, whom I knew not to be Prussians, because they 
took their shakos off when they saw our two English 
ladies. I recognized the foremost among them at once, 
it was the man whose life I saved in the battle of Sedan, 
and whose prisoner I was. 

I whispered to Marie, "Keep quiet, darling, keep 
quiet ! Hide that white cloak of mine. I fought that 
man.'* 

Marie covered me as well as she could, and the 
tall German spoke to the two English ladies in Eng- 
lish. . 

" I am the Prince of Hetmold, ladies. I have come 
here for a French officer with a white cloak lined with 
scarlet." 

" We really cannot have our patients disturbed, your 
royal highness," said the taller lady; and the shorter 
lady said, *' Certainly not." 

" I do not want to disturb him, but I want to recognize 
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him," said Prince Hetmold ; and one of his staff said, 
"** We want nothing but good." 

" Well, here is a French officer in a white cloak lined 
with scarlet," said the taller lady ; " he is the only one 
we have. See if he is your man. * Madame, let the 
Prince see if it is the man he wants. He sha'n't be 
moved, and that is flat." 

The Prince knelt over me, and we interchanged 
smiles. " Please do not move me," I said, " for I am 
very ill." 

"You saved my life, and you are also my prisoner. 
What can I do for you ?" 

" Save me from going to Germany. I will not give 
my parole not to serve against the Germans in this war. 
I cannot do it I wish that I could, but I cannot I 
only ask to be left with her, for a very few months." 

" With Aer/ with whom ? " 

I pointed to Marie. 

"He is a drummer-boy," said the Prince in amaze- 
ment 

The English ladies bent and whispered to him a short 
time. He rose with his face flushed. 

"You French beat us in romance. But I have no 
power. My hands are tied by Prussia. Can you make 
no terms, my Frenchman ? " 

Marie stood up and spoke. Her shako was off, and 
her hair was all gone ; it had been cut off close to her 
skull, so that you could see the splendid shape of her 
head. She said, " Yes, he will make terms, this husband 
of mine. He will give his parole to go to Cologne with 
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me till my baby is born. We go to his father and 
mother. We live quietly ; and when the child is bom 
he shall go; is that enough?" 

" My dear lady," said the Prince humbly, "will he not 
have a difficulty in leaving Prussia?" 

" Not if the Prussians keep their word," said Marie. 

" I will try to get those terms for you," said the Prince; 
" but really I am very, very doubtful." 

"Try," said Marie. 

" Try," said the two English ladies. 

I must "try" to tell you the result in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

THERE were present, Prussia, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, 
Baden, Nassau, Hanover, Bavaria, and Hetmold. 
None of the others were there, which was fortunate, 
because there would have been a worse row than there 
was, and as it was it was pretty bad. The whole row 
was about me, 

I was the casus belli; that is to say, they had all been 
wanting something with which to blow off the steam of 
the united Fatherland, and they selected me. We French 
can squabble pretty well, and bum half Paris down in 
doing it ; but the united Fatherland beats us in strong 
language. To gather the sentiments of a Saxon or 
Bavarian, Tyrolese or Prussian, is to get a very splendid 
lesson in Teutonic oaths. 

We Latins can't swear to any great extent. I could 
write an essay on Teutonic oaths, but I should have to 
use so much bad language that I could not get it 
published. Ask, I repeat, a Southern German what he 
thinks of Prussia. I think that you would get a little 
bad language if you did so. 
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All these persons were at a village a very short distance 
beyond Sedan, on the Paris road. 

It was the last time they met before they met at 
Versailles. Hetmold, it may be said, was notoriously 
the spokesman among the little German States, against 
the overwhelming hegemony of Prussia. He was 
a dear young fellow, good enough for a Frenchman. 
He began it He told me that he intended to 
do so. 

Hetmold said to Prussia, " Oh, a young French officer 
has saved my life, and I want to take him for my Xenos, 
and send him to his wife at Cologne." 

" Has he given you his parole ?" said Prussia. 

" For three months only," answered Hetmold. 

" Then I cannot allow it," said Prussia. 

" But I request it," said Hetmold. 

"And I refuse it," said Prussia. 

"What right have you to refuse?" said Hetmold. 
** You have no crown on your head, as I have. Where 
would you Prussians have been if we other German States 
had not been loyal to united Germany ? And that does 
not mean Prussia, and never will." 

" I agree with what you say," said Saxony, " but this is 
not the time to quarrel." 

" I don't know that," broke, out Bavaria. "We have 
had more than our fair share of the fighting, and so have 
you, Hetmold." 

Nassau and Baden laughed approvingly. Baden 
whispered something to Wurtemberg, and Wiirtemberg 

u 
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broke out laughing. Bavaxia laughed also, and begged 
them to be quiet. 

Saxony requested, before the discussion went Darther, 
to ask what Hetmold's contingent was. 

" 9,400," said Hetmold. 

" And you have lost ? " 

"2,300." 

"And Prussia refuses to give you a single ofl5cer," said 
Saxony, at which Wiirtemberg and Nassau laughed once 
more. 

"Yes, I do," said Prussia. " I know who the offica: 
is. He is a spy, and a Carbonaro." 

" Prove it," said Hetmold. 

" I can prove it very easily," said Prussia. " My cousin 
knows this gentleman perfectly well. He met him over 
the frontier in the Eifel with the most notorious spy in 
Europe, Jacques Cartier. Will that suffice you, Het- 
mold?" 

" No ! " said Hetmold, stoutly, " it will not suffice 
me. He refused to give his parole for a long^ time 
than until his wound was healed and his child bcHn. 
That man is no rascal and no spy, I will take my 
oath." 

General murmurs of approval from Saxony, Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden, and Bavaria. Hanover knew nothing about 
Jacques Cartier, so he said nothing. Nassau knew 
Jacques Cartier perfectly well, because he had happened 
to employ him himself a short time before Sadowa. So 
he held his tongue. 
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"Jacques Cartier is his father's groom, or was rather," 
said Hetmold. "A mere boy may cross the frontier with 
his father's groom." 

" Not at all," said Prussia, who declined to argue. " I 
will not give up this gentleman, unless he takes his 
parole like others." 

"He won't do it, you see," said Bavaria. "We shall 
get a nice name in Europe if we carry on matters as we 
are now. Bazeilles will be a stink in my nostrils till I 
die." 

" Why did you do it then ? What forced you ?" 

** Your strategy. You knew it must be done. Why 
did you not do it yourselves ? " 

-Prussia began to get very angry. Hetmold declares 
that when Bavaria said this, Prussia clapped his hand on 
his sword-hilt 

The smaller states and kingdoms were deeply in- 
terested. There was no doubt about Prussia's personal 
courage, and a duel between Prussia and Bavaria would 
have been a splendid incident in the W2u:. They all 
hated Prussia like poison, but they loved Fatherland 
better. 

Bavaria said, "I am not going to fight you, Prus- 
sia, but you are using the armies of the smaller States 
a great deal more freely than you have any right to do." 

"Why?" said Prussia; "because you cannot find a 

general among you." (Which I think was hardly fair on 

von der Tann, if on no one else.) "What did the army 

of the Bund ever do ? They could only fight when led 

u 2 
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by Prussians. This thing I will not do ; I emphatically 
refuse to do it." 

Nassau, a very excellent and amiable prince, had 
slipped away, for he saw that there would be more high 
words, as indeed there were. For the smaller States felt 
themselves deeply aggrieved by the part they had been 
made to play, and most extremely disliked the dictatorial 
tone of Prussia. On this occasion even the gentle 
Saxony, irritable like most poets, forgot himself, and 
said that if his father had known how his son was to be 
treated, not a man should have marched. Matters were 
growing to an unseemly squabble. Hetmold nailed his 
colours to the mast about me, not that he could have 
cared for me, but on principle, as representing the 
smallest of the small States. Prussia was quite cool, and 
would not yield an inch. Wiirtemberg and Saxony fell 
out, knd had a private and nearly furious fracas between 
themselves, about some matter which Hetmold told me 
he should never find out to his dying day. Prussia 
thought he would try to get out of the argument with 
Bavaria and Baden, by making the peace between the 
two new combatants. The moment he attempted to do 
so they were the best friends in the world, and at last he 
had the whole of Germany at him, with the exception of 
the Austrian States and Nassau, and it was apparently 
all about pte. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open, and Nassau said, 
"The King." There was silence at once when he 
entered. 
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" I do not like him, I suppose I never shall ; but he 
is an impressive man." Hetmold told me after, there 
was silence when he came in. 

He said, " What is this of which Nassau tells me, 
Fritz?" 

" Hetmold has been insolent to me, sire, and so has 
Bavaria ; we are quarrelling in the face of the enemy, 
that is all" 

" Instead of blessing God for the great victories He 
has given us. Oh, my children ! my children ! " 

Your Dickens says that Mrs. Lupin had such a pro- 
found belief in Mr. Pecksniff, that if he had said to her 
"Seven times seven is forty-nine, my good soul," she 
would have treasured it as a great moral sentiment I 
do not think myself, speaking as a Frenchman, and 
therefore strongly prejudiced, that the Emperor of Ger- 
many was a humbug or a Pecksniff at all. He had a 
great deal to thank God for in the name of his nation, 
and he was not ashamed of doing it I like him for it 
Every nation has its Te Deums on a victory. There is 
a service in your church for it I don't blame the man, 
but I do wish that he would not do it in such a very 
Tartuffian way. 

It is a strange thing the influence that a pure domestic 
blameless life and a continually increasing good fortune 
gives a man. The assembled princes had each one of 
them more real intellect in his little finger than Emperor 
William has in his whole body. Yet they were every one 
afraid of him. He calmed the storm in one instant. 
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" Fritz," said he, " my dear boy, let us hear clearly 
what is the matter." 

" Hetmold," said Prussia, " desires me to ^e him up 
a young French officer, who refuses to give his parole 
for more than three months, until his wife is confined." 

'^ Speak no more, Fritz, that is enough," and he sat 
down and wrote. Then beckoned to Hetmold, and 
whispered to him. He then wrote down my name, and 
had soon finished. This is the paper : — 

" You are requested to let pass, into any part of the 
French lines he may choose. Captain Valentin Schneider, 
of the staff. He is the bearer of this. 

"William." 

He handed this to the Prince of Hetmold, and said, 
** You should have come to me at first, Hetmold, instead 
of going to my Fritz. You take a great interest in this 
young French officer." 

** Sire, he saved my life after I had taken him prisoner, 
and there is a story about him. He is married, and his 
wife has come on with some English ladies in the ambu- 
lance to be with him." 

Touch a German on sentiment and he is your man. 
" Why was I not told this at first ? Let him go as firee 
as air," said Prussia. 

"What is wrong with you, Bavaria?" said the Em- 
peror. 

"The same that is wrong with the other small States, 
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your Majesty. Our men are being overworked. Ask 
Hetmold." 

Hetmold entirely agreed. He had lost 2,300 men out 
of 9,000. 

" I will see to this, dear Bavaria, I will see to this. 
God bless you, my very dear children. Good night." 

He did see to it. He told von Moltke that several of 
the smaller States were recalcitrant, more particularly 
Hetmold and Bavaria. Von Moltke and another gentle- 
man took this home to their hearts. Hetmold went 
home to his pleasant little princedom, whai all was over, 
with 2,900 men, to be received in triumjA certainly, with 
flowered arches and all that, but also with no less thaa 
6,000 widows, orphans, and bereaved parents ; and this 
to a man who dearly loved his people, and whose people 
loved him as dearly as they hated the Prussians (which 
is saying a great deal), was not very agreeable. As for 
the work which the Bavarians were set to do, after the 
dispute which arose about me, you had better ask von 
der Tann how many men he brought away from before 
Orleans. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

I WAS sitting beside Marie, in the sun, when the 
best of princes managed to get back through the 
still lying dead early in September. I saw him coming 
with one equerry, and as he came he waved his hand to 
me. He took out a paper, and gave it to me. It was 
my freedom. 

I suppose that it was because I was wounded, that 
my breath came so short and thick. The Prince said to 
me: 

"I should like to shake hands with Madame, the 
brave drummer; for I must ride far and fast I fear 
you have cost me a thousand men." 

I pointed to Marie, who was beside me, against the 
wall. He had not recognized her at alL The English 
ladies had given her a gray gown with a red cross on it, 
and no one would have known her again as the drum- 
mer-boy. 

The Prince quickly kissed her hand. 

" I would have asked for a lock of yom: hair," he 
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said gallantly, "but you have not got half an inch to 
give me. The ladies are getting all the hair which they 
can buy. Soon, Madame, if you wear your hair in that 
becoming style, you will be in the fashion. Ladies will 
soon be like you — m Zouave. — But how about your 
husband ? " 

" I want him to go to Cologne with — " 

The Prince hesitated. 

" Is that quite moral, Madame?" said the Prince. 

" Would it not be immoral to do anything else ? " said 
Marie. 

" No ; he is dismissed, and his country, is being 
ruined. He has got a pass into the French lines as a 
dismissed prisoner, with full power to serve. We Ger- 
mans imderstand his position perfectly well. I know 
what I should do, if I were his age." 

"And what is that, sir?" 

" I should wait here until these good Englishwomen 
had put me on my legs, and then I should pass into 
the French lines, and do what I could. Only mind, 
M. Schneider, that we are xenoi, and we never fight 
again." 

And with these words he rode away. 

But he turned and came back. 

" Madame Schneider," he said, "can you find a flower 
for me ? " 

There was a snapdragon on the wall, and she gave it 
to him. 

" May I have a kiss. Monsieur ? " he said. 
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I looked at her, and saw diat her e3res said 
yes. 

He bent from his saddle and kissed her. Then he 
was gone. I was free, and Maiie and I alone in the sun 
together. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

I FEAR you must think but very little of me, nbw. 
I think that you must hate me. Yet, pause — 
would you not have done the same thing? 

I was absolutely free. Was I to cast that freedom to 
die winds for an idea ? I think not You may think 
diflferently, but I hold my own opinion. I had to serve 
France before all things in this world, and if I had a 
technical right to serve her, I had no possible excuse to 
dispense with that right 

I owed my freedom to the King of Prussia, but a 
German prince owed his life to me. It seemed to me a 
perfectly equal thing. Let us, however, put to ourselves 
a perfectly parallel case, though an entirely impossible 
one, and see how j'^i/ would judge me. 

In 1882 England was invaded by the French. The 
Queen had been deceived by her ministers as to the 
state of her fleet and armies, and had declared war on 
a peculiarly foolish question, with their advice. The 
French, by some perfectly superhuman and inconceivable 
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manceuvres, which can only be paralleled in Don 
Quixote, had tempted away the British fleet. The 
British fleet was in some place whither the human 
imagination cannot follow it Two himdred ships of 
war, however, were entirely missing, with the exception 
of the Glatton, the Hotspur, and the Devastation, not 
intended to go to sea, and which do not intend to go to 
sea at all. The Glatton did not steam ten knots an 
hour, and disarranged the whole business. The Coast- 
guard and Volunteers were all at Ascot Races, and so 
could do nothing. The men from Aldershot and Col- 
chester were not telegraphed for, and consequently did 
not come. So the French landed, on a perfectly imde- 
fended coast, an army of 80,000 men, with a basis of 
operations only secured by the French fleet, every 
officer in which knew perfectly well they would go to 
the bottom of the sea when the English fleet returned, 
which it might do at any moment 

Meanwhile, also, the English Government had not 
abrogated the Treaty of Paris, and there was not the 
greatest mercantile navy in the world giving the very 
slightest opposition to French transports. There were 
not five hundred steam-ships, ranging from 1000 to 4000 
tons, armed with one gun each, handled by first-class 
officers as easily as river-boats, cutting into the French 
transports in every direction. Also it is to be remarked 
in the anm^s mirabilis 1882, that the buoys were not 
removed, and torpedoes were not put in their place. A 
most remarkable fact ! 
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Lord Westminster, Lord Salisbury, Lord Carnarvon, 
Lord Bute, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Suther- 
land, men with money to lose, did nothing whatever. 
They did not send every horse out of their stables, every 
carriage and waggon they had, to form a commissariat 
for the Volunteers. In any other year every English 
gentleman would have done so, but this particular year 
of the invasion, nobody in England did what they had 
always done before, and would do again the next year. 
It was the annus mirabilis. 

Let me pause, and have a laugh at the invasion of 
England. It is too entirely absurd. I have laughed, 
and I will go on now. But my head aches from 
laughing. 

Though mind, you must spend your money, you must 
not stint that. 

I proceed with my annus mirahilis. In this year 
the Queen got very frightened at the beginning, for 
the first time in her life. The southern farmers, who, 
as it is well known, have no horses, never moved their 
goods. The consequence was, that the French army 
lived upon Liebig's extract and hogs. You suggest 
bacon ? Well, that shows your penetration. There was 
much bacon certainly, but in the annus mirabilis it was 
tainted with trichinites, and made our men ill. There 
was beef also, but the foot and mouth disease was bad 
in Kent that year, and so the beef disagreed with our 
men worse than the pork. 

The British ministry were all very ill in consequence 
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of drinking ginger-beer at Greenwich. Mr. Gladstone 
was very ill indeed, because he had to speak four hours 
fifty-nine minutes and three-quarters to his constituency, 
before he got one mouthful of dinner. Nobody did any- 
thing at all; it is entirely impossible to speak of the 
masterly way in which none of you did anything 
whatever. But none of you did anything ; you had no 
troops, no militia, no artillery, and your fleet was at the 
Island of St Borondon, in the Atlantic For those 
reasons, yre won the great, and now historical, battle of 
Dorking. 

I was at that battle in a very prominent position ; in 
fact, I wear the order of the Goose and Gander (insti- 
tuted by our President, M. Mardi Prochaine) for my 
services there. I am of opinion, that if you had had 
any troops there, you would most certainly liave won. 
As it was, you led us on, per ambages, until we saw 
your real line on Blackheath, where all the army were 
massing round the Queen. 

Your artillery was right and left of us. I knew that 
it was all over as well as I did at Sedan. You, if you 
can remember as long ago as 1882, you will remember 
that I was captured in that cavahy charge by you. And 
you took me up to the Queen ; and she said, 

" Will you give your parole not to serve against the 
English?" 

And I said, 

" No ; though I am married, yoiu: Majesty, I will 
not give that parole. Take me to Windsor dungeons." 
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" Let this officer go," said the Queen. 

I went and fought again, and when our crowning 
disaster came at Famham, I captured you; I let you 
go that time, for the ,sake of the best woman the world 
ever saw (that is, yoiu: Queen). I had a fight for you, 
you will remember, with Ducrot and Aurelles de Pala- 
dine ; but you thought nothing of helping to hunt us 
back to the sea. 

Be fair. I am only putting parallel cases. I conceived 
that I was right, and I think so now. Something 
happened, however, which, to a certain extent, delayed 
me. I think that I should have gone before, for I was 
nearly well Still Marie and I sat in the sun so pleasantly, 
that I thought I would wait a little longer. 

She worked very well among the woimded, and then 
she came and sat, and read with me in the sun. And 
one night, I saw that she was ill, and I said : — 

" Let me get you a flower, darling ; will you have a 
Uly?" 

And she did a strange thing. She had learnt much 
English with these ladies, and they had lent her a book 
of Mr. Charles Kingsle/s, and she quoted firom it : — 

** The song told me so long, long ago, 
How a maid she chose the white lily; 
But die bride she chose the red, red rose. 
And by its thorn died she." 

I got her a rose, a Souvenir de Malmaison. But she 
got worse ; and I went in to the two English ladies. 
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The taller of the two looked at her, and she 
said: — 

" Cany her in for us ; you had better sleep with that 
Chasseur to-night Your arm will not want dressing; 
keep his arm moist ; there is still some suppuration." 

"But what is the matter with Marie?" I asked. 

"Well," said the taller English lady, "you will be a 
father or a widower before to-morrow morning — ^possibly 
both." 

I went to bed as I was told, for I had full faith in 
those two ladies. I went to bed with the Chasseur, and 
at proper intervals watered his hand with a small English 
watering-pot It was a damp business, and I, as a rule, 
prefer to sleep dry. Mais que vouUz-vous ? La guerre^ 
dest ioujours la guerre. Also and furthermore, my bed- 
fellow was a very strong young man, of the province of 

Brittany, and he stunk like all the 1 beg a thousand 

pardons, it is my first Utise; he did not smell quite so 
nice as you do. 

I object also, that the English ladies did not come to 
me as soon as they might have done. My Chasseur did 
not smell as Chasseurs — nay, as all of us — should. I 
was dozing oflf with a most grand theory of stinks in my 
head. I had nearly done the first volume, when I found 
that I was awakened by a woman. I immediately wrote 
a whole volume on smells. Then I rose in bed (I did 
not happen to have many clothes on), and the Chasseur 
cursed me violently in the Biscayan language, which I do 
not in the least degree understand. 
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I sat up in bed as far as decency would allow, and I 
saw the taller English lady before me, with a naked child 
in her arms. With a wild recollection of a certain 
passage in Rabelais, I said : — 

"Madam, do you know what you are doing with the 
little infant?" 

"Sir," she said, "this little baby is yours." 

How I could possibly have launched into the world a 
small specimen of a man, who was so small that it would 
fit into the English lady's hand, I could not understand. 
I quite submitted. I saw my wife's eyes in his head, 
and I said : — 

"Give him tome." , 

" For an hour only you will remain," said the English 
lady. 

So the Chasseur and I got the baby between us in 
bed. It was not very big, and we turned down the 
clothes, and let the baby play between us. 

That it was the most astounding baby ever seen, I 
need not say. He — not bom ten hours — ^put his little 
fingers into that Chasseur's beard, in a way which would 
astonish you. It does not much matter, however. 

In the middle of the night I had to take the child 
across the road, and lay it to Marie's breast. 

When you have done that, you have done most things. 
Well, I am going to conclude. I cailnot say how sorry 
I am to part with you, but one man does not happen to 
be ten (this is exactly the place to say that Wellington 
said that Napoleon was 30,000 men. This is exactly 

X 
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the place to begin the argument. I assert that I am not 
ten men, but that Wellington was quite right in sa)ring 
that Napoleon was 30,000^ In my opinion he was 
more). I only say that I am not by any means ten men. 
If I had been, I should have told you all about the 
aflfray before Orleans. 

I was with Marie for a month after the baby was bom. 
I was absolutely free, and I did not leave her till I was 
fit to go. Then I went to D'Aurelles de Paladine, and 
he sent me south to meet Ricciotti Garibaldi at Dijon. 

I met Ricciotti Garibaldi in England, and he said to 
me quite what I knew before. The French were utterly 
demoralized. They could not meet the Germans. They 
went out of the end of a field as soon as the Germans 
came in at the other end. "We could not make them 
fight," said Ricciotti to me; "and if the family of 
Garibaldi can't make men fight, who can?" 

Let me lay down on the grave of a dead man one 
little wreath. I am an Orleanist. I love the name of 
the family. I would go to the devil for the Due 
D'Aimiale, and as I write the news comes to me that the 
Due de Guise is dead. Is God going to plague us for 
ever for the sins of that scoundrel Orleans ? Why does 
God smite the first-bom of France like this? What have 
we done, I beg of you? It seems to me, speaking as 
an Orleanist, that God is not just to France. He took 
the Prince de Cond^, now He takes the Due de Guise. 
Is God going to stamp France into the dirt? 

Marie says " No." ' He is going to do nothing of the 
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kind. She says that there will rise a regenerated France, 
under the house of Orleans, at the sound of whose mouth 
all the earth will tremble. And Marie says also a very 
strange thing. She says that no nation will trust France 
again. 

I asked why France was not to be trusted again. 

" Because she has the revolution behind her ; and no 
nation dare face a revolution save England." 

"Why England?'' 

" Because England has done her duty by the people, 
and the Queen has helped her." 

She had her ideas, this young woman. 

I beg you to observe that imder the Emperor of Gct- 
many's own signature I was no prisoner. Hetmold did 
his spiriting well. I was in Metz before the capitulation ; 
and what is more to the purpose, I got out of it before 
the capitulation, with intelligence. Oh, my dear von 
Alvenstein, I wpnder what you would say to that. Dear 
von Alvenstein, you don't in the least degree think it 
possible that a young Alsatian who could talk German 
as well as yoiurself, would strip a young drummer who 
happened to be accidentally dead, and put on his 
clothes ; you never thought of that, General von Alven- 
stein. But I did that same thing, and the place 
where I did it was within ten minutes' walk of Mal- 
maison. 

When everything came to an end before Orleans, I 
fancied myself a lost man. Three years in Prussia was 
the least thing I had to undergo. 
X 2 
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I beg to remark to you that my parole was given 
without my asking for it Now I was ordered to Sedan, 
and to Sedan I went. 

" Is my father's house standing ? " I sdd to La Rose, 
of the "Europe." 

"It is standing, and your father's there," said La 
Rose. 

I went out. The wrong had been righted. One had 
died since the battle ; so what did it matter? I went to 
my own father's house, and knocked. 

The door was opened by my own wife. Oh, that 
pressure of breast to breast ! It seemed to me now that 
the child had come, there was a ne.w love more glorious 
than the old one. We were in one another's arms for 
one moment only. 

I heard my father say, " Let them be alone together 
for a little," and then I heard a furious knocking at 
the door, just when my wife's bosom was on my 
breast. 

I opened it. Mfere Mathilde and Jacques Cartier 
were there, pursued, they said, by the Carbonari. While 
I was parleying with them, the door still open, a 
wounded wolf dashed in among us as we stood in the 
hall, and looking round upon us came and lay at my 
feet 

Marie said to me, "Oh, Valentin, the poor dog is 
dead." 

. " The wolf to the wehrwolf," said Mfere Mathilde ; 
" save us, jsave us, in God's name." 
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They were suddenly upon us like fiends. The Prus- 
sians were not within a quarter of a mile. It was a 
matter of revolvers, and we were unarmed. I fought 
like a Frenchman with a poker, and Jacques Cartier did 
all he could ; but this deadly sin of talking had been 
committed by us against the Carbonari, and we were 
doomed. M^re Mathilde fell dead first, and then my 
mother went down. My father wrested a revolver from 
a man before we were hunted into the dining-room, and 
found five barrels loaded. Jacques Cartier fought with 
a chair. My father did splendid service by carefully 
shooting five men, but his valour was of no use, for he 
was shot himself, and very dangerously. Jacques Cartier 
was hit twice. All was going badly with us, and Marie 
had suddenly given me what she thought was. the last 
kiss in this world, when we heard that awful — 

Halt! 



It was the Prussians. The Carbonari were hemmed 
into the hall, and a volley was poured in on them. When 
the volley had had its effect, the Prussians ran in. My 
father was confronted by a solemn young officer in his 
own dining-room. 

"You keep pretty order in the conquered provinces, 
sir," said my father. 

" We cannot undertake to keep order with the Car- 
bonari, sir." 
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'^ I suppose not, sir. But my wife is killed in conse- 
sequence of your negligence." 

" Gott im Himmel ! " said tiie young officer. " Let us 
look, dear M. Schneider." 

M^re Mathilde was dead, but my mother was not 
She was shot through the thigh and through the deltoid 
muscles, but she was not dead at alL In fact, she is 
alive now. 

One ugly thing happened at the very last One of 
the wounded Carbonari had been disarmed by fte Prus- 
sians, but he had a litde American pistol concealed on 
him. Jacques Cartier approached him to give him some 
, water, and he said, " Foul hound and traitor," and he 
shot him so that he maimed him for life. 

That is all I have to say of Sedan. 



THE END. 
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Hours.'* 

Great Battles oj the British 
A rmy. 

The Prince of the House of 

David. 
The Pillar of Fire. 
The Throne of David. 
ThcStoryoftheReformation. 

ByD'Aubigne. 
Popular Astronomy and 

Orbs of Heaven. 
Once upon a Time. By 

Charles Knight 
White sHistory of England. 
The Spectqfor. Gilt edges. 



The Winborough Boys.- By 5 o 

the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
The Prairie Bird. By the 

Hon. C Murray. 
The Great Sieges of History , 

With Coloured Plates. 
Cooper's Leatherstocking 

Tales. 
Great Baitlet of the British 

Navy. With Coloured Plates. 
Memoirs of Great Com- 

manders. With Coloured 

Plates. 
The Playfdlow. By Har- 
riet Martmeau. With Coloured 

Plates. 
The Family ArahianNights. 

With Coloured Plates. 
The Adventures of Robin 

Hood, With Coloured Plates. 
Holiday Stories. By Lady 

Barker. 
Half Hours with the Best 

Letter W^riters. By Charles 

Knight. 
Characteristics of Women. 

By Mrs. Jameson. 
Royal Princesses of Eng- 
land. 
What Men have Said about 

Women. 
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8 George Routledge & Sons' Juvenile Books^ 

i A Nbw Series of Juvenile Works. 

Ml weU Illustrated, and bound^^^^^ Ne. Binding, 



4 6 TAe OruUle College Boys. 

By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Wonderful Inventions. By 

John Timbs. 
JEsofis Fables. With Plates 

by H. Weir. ,, ^ 

The Illustrated GirVs Own 

Treasury. 
The Boy's Own Country 

Book. By Miller. 
The Forest Ranger. By 

Major CampbdL 
Pleasures of Old Age. 



expressly designed for tnem. 
List Qf tlie Series. 



7b/« »/^;/ TVjc/j. By the 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Pictures from Nature. By 

Mary Howitt 
Stephen Scudamore the 

Younger. By A. Locker. 
Hunting Grounds of the 

Old World. 
Watch tJu End. By 

lliomas Miller. 
Last Hours of Great Men. 
Robinson Crusoe. With 

300 Plates. 



In fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 4i. each. 
4 o Every Girrs Book. By Miss Lawford. With many 

Illustrations. ^ 

Every Little Boy's Book. By Edmund Routlbdge. 

With many Illustrations. 

In cloth gilt, price 8». Sd., beautifuHy pri nted on toned paper. 
3 6 Otto Speckter's Fables. With 100 Coloured Plates. 

A New Edition. 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 

Routledge's Sunday Album for Children. With 

80 Plates by J. D. Watson, Sir John Gilbert, and others. 

The Boys' and Girls' Illustrated Gift-Book. With 

many Illustrations by McConnell, Weir, and others. 

The Child's Picture Fable Book. With 60 Plates 

by Harrison Weir. 
The Coloured Album for Children. With 72 pages 

of Coloured Plates. r' * • 

The Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animaib. 

With 60 Plates by Harrison Weir. 

The Boys' Own Story Book. Many Illustratkms. 



~ J 
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London and New York. 



s.d. 

Album for Children. With x8o page Plates by 3 6 
MiLLAis, Sir John Gilbert, and others. Imp. x6mo, cloth. 

Popular Nursery Tales. With 180 Illustrations by 

J. D. Watson and others. Imp. i6mo, cloth. 

Obild's Picture Story Book. With 180 Plates. 

Imp. z6mo, cloth. 

A Picture Story Book. Containing "King Nut- 
cracker/' and other Tales. 300 Illustrations. Imp. i6mo, doth. 

Mixing in Society. A Complete Manual of Manners. 

The Children's Bible Book. With 100 Illustrations, 
engraved by Dalzibl. 

A Handy History of England for the Young. 

With lao Illustrations, engraved by Dalzibl. 
Child Life. With Plates by Oscar Pletsch. Gilt 

edges. 
Petsetilla's Posy. By Tom Hood. Plates by F. 

Barnard. Gilt edges. 
One by One. A Child's Book of Tales and Fables. 

With 50 Illustrations by Oscar Pletsch, and others. 
Rhyme and Reason. A Picture Book of Verses for 

Little Folks. With Illustrations by Wolf, and others. 
The Golden Harp. Hymns, Rhymes, and Songs 

for the Young. With 50 Illustrations. 

Qrisef 8 Grotesques. With Rhymes by Tom Hood. ' 

Fancy boards. ' 

The Children's Poetry Book. With 16 Coloured ! 

Plates. Square, cloth. 
Out of the Heart: Spoken to the Little Ones. By 
Hans Andbrsen. With x6 Coloured Plates. Cloth. 

The Nursery Pfcture Book. With 630 Illustrations. 

Folio, boards. 



With Plates, fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt. 



7!ke Soy Voyagers. 

TTie Castaways, 

The Young Nile Voyagers, 

The Boy Pilgrims, 

The Boy Foresters, 

Tom and the Crocodiles, 

EsperanfM, 



The Young Exiles, 
The Bear Hunters, 
The Kangaroo Hunters, 
Young Yach tsman. 
Among the Tartar Tents, 
Clarissa, 
. How to make the Best of It, 
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ROUTLEDGE>S 

With 8 Illustrations, fcap. 8vd^ bevelled boards, gilt sides. 

The Wide, Wide World! ^ 
The Travels of Rolando. 

. ist Series. 

Celebrated Children. 
Edgar CRfion, 
The Lamplighter. 
J^lbourne House, 
Seven Wonders oftheWorld, 
Queechy, 
Ellen Montgofnery^s Book- 

shelf. 
The Two Schoolgirls, 
The PilgHm^s Progress, 

With Coloured Plates. 
The GirVs Birthday Book. 

With many Illustrations. 
The Word ; or, Walks from 

Eden. 
Glen Luna Family. 
Mabel Vaughan. 



Ancient Cities of the World, 
Great Cities of the Middle 

Ages. 
Robinson Crusoe, Coloured 

Plates. 
Sandford and Merton. 

Colowred Plates. ~ 
EveningsatHome, Coloured 

Plates. 
Swiss Family Robinson, 

Coloured Plates. • 
Edgeworth^s Popular Tales, 

Coloured Plates. 
Moral Tales, 

Coloured Plates. 

Parents^ As- 



sistant. Coloured Plates. 
• Early Lessons. 

Coloured Plates. 
The Old Helmet. By the 

Author of "The Wide, Wide 

World." 



ROUTJLEDGE'S 



fflp!#-«ttt-|ttjr<«»g |fwr«til* l|wli». 

Foolscap 8vo, with Engravings, gilt 



6 Hans Andersen^s Tales, 
Heroines of History, 
Sketches and A*iecdotes of 

Animal Life, By Rev. J, G. 

Wood. 
Grimm^s Home Stories. 
Animal Traits and C/tarac' 

teristics. By Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Wood^s My Feathered 

Friends. 

■ Whitens Selbome, 200 cuts. 



The Four Sisters. 
The Goldeti Rule, 
Boyhood of Great Men, 
Footprints of Famofis Men, 

ByJ. G.Edg^r. 
I^ev, y, G, Wood's Boy's 

Own Natural Hisio^ Book. 
LUlieslea, By Mary Howitt. 
Heroines of Domestic Life, 
Tales of Charlton School, 

By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
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London and New York. 



Three- AND-SixPENNY Juv 

Schoolboy Honour. By Rev. 

H. C. Adams. ' 
Red Eric, By R. M. Bal- 

lantyne. 

Louis' School Dc^y 5, 

mid Man qf the West. By 

Ballantyne. 
Dashivood Priory. By E. 

J. May. 
breaks on the Fells. By R. 

M. Ballant3^e. 
Lamias Tqits from Shak- 

speare. 
Balderscourt ; or, Holiday 

Tales. By Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Rob Roy. By James Grant. 
The Girl of the Family. By 

the Author of "A Trap to 

Catch a Sunbeam." 
PaiilGerrard.the CabinBoy, 

By Kingston. 
Johnny Jordan. By Mrs. 

Eiloart. 

Ernie Elton, at Home and 

at School. 
The Village Idol. By the 

Author of " A Trap to Catch 

a Sunbeam.'* 
Children of Blessing. By 

Author of "The Four Sisters." 
Lost among the Wild Men. 
Percy's Tales of the Kings 

of England. 
Boys of Beechwood. By 

Mrs. Eiloart. 
Papa's Wise Dogs. 
Digby Heathcote. By King- 
ston. 
Hawthorne's Wonder Book. 
The Doctor's Ward. By the 

Author of " The Four Sisters." 
Will Adams. By Dalton. 
Little Ladders to Learning. 

ist series. 

Ditto. 2nd series. 

The Child's Country Book. 

By T. Miller. Coloured Plates. 



ENILES — continued. ,^ ^^ 

The Child's Story Book. By 3 6 
, T. Miller. Coloured Plates. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Tom Dunston^s Troubles, 

By Mrs. Eiloart* 
The Young Marooners. 
Influence. By the Author 

of " A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam." 
Jack of the Mill. By W. 

Howitt 
Patience Strong. By the . 

Author of ** TheGAyworthys. " 
Dick Rodney. By J. Grant 
Jack Manly. By J. Grant. < 

Don Quixote. (Family Edi- 
tion.) 
Our Domestic Pets. By 

Rev. J. G. Wood. 
History for Boys. ByJ. G. 

Edgar. 
Through Life and for Life. 
Saxelford. By E. J. May. 
Old Tales for the Young. 
Harry Hopis Holiday. 
Boy Life among the Indians. 
Old Saws new Set. By the 

Author of "A Trap to Catch 

a Sunbeam." 
Hollowdell Grange. 
Mayhevds Wonders of 

Science, 
PeoMint • Boy 

Philosopher, 
Bfirford Bridge. By the 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
The White Brunswickers, 

By Rev. tt. C Adams. 
A Boy's Adventures in the 

Wilds of Australia, By W. 

Howitt. 
Tales of Walter^s School 

Days, By Rev. H. C. Adams. 
The Path She Chose. By 

F. M. S. 
Little Women. By L. 

Alcott. 
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(3s. 6d. Editions.) 

Elegantly printed on tinted paper, fcap. 8vo, gHt 
with Illustrations. 



t.d. 

3 ^ Longfellffw* Complete. 

Coivper.^ 

Milton.^ 

Wordsworth,* 

Southey, 

Goldsmith, 

Kirke White. 

Burns.* 

Moore* 

J^yron.* 
^ope, 
James Montgomery, 
Scott* 
Herbert. 
Campbell.* 
Bloomfield.* 
Shakspeare,* 
Chaucer.* 
Willis. 



Golden Gleanings. 
.Choice Poems. 
Shakspeare Gems. 
Wit and Humour. 
Wise Sayings. 
LongfeUo^s Dante-^Para' 

diso. 

Purgatorio. 

Inferno. 

Lover's Poems.* 

Book of Familiar Quota' 

tions. 
Bret H arte. 
Leigh Hunt.* 
Dryden,* 
AinsTuorth,* 
Spenser.* 
Rogers.* 
Mrs. Hemans.* 



Volumes marked • are kept in Morocco and Ivory Bindings, 
price 1*. 6d, 



In fcap. 8vo, doth gilt, with Illustrations. 



6 Bruin. 
The Boy Tar. 
The Desert Home. 
Odd People. 
Ran away to Sea. 
The Forest Exiles. 
The Young Yagers 



The Young Voyagers, 
The Plant Hunters. 
The Quadroon. 
The War Trail. 
The Bush Soys. 
77n Boy Hunters. 
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London and flew York. 
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In post 8vo, toned paper, green cloth, 8«. 6d. each. 



7%^? Arabian Nights, 

Dan Quixote, 

Gil Bias, 

Curiosities of Literature. By 
Isaac Disraeli. 

1 ,001 Gems ofBritishPoetry, 

TheBlackfriars Shakspeare, 

Cruden^s Concordance. 

BoswelVs Life of Johnson. 

Tlie Works of Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

Routledge's Pronouncing 
Dictumary. 

The Family Doctor. 



s.d 

Ten Thousand Wonderful Z 6 

Thinp. 
Stern/s Works, 
Extraordinary Popular 

Delusions. 
Bartlett's Familiar Quota- 

tioHS. 
The spectator, 
Routledgis ModemSpeaker, 
i,ooi Gems of Prose, 
Popis Honier^s Iliad and 

Odyssey. 
Book of Modern Anecdotes, 
Josephus, 



By 



Adams. 
Cecil Raye. 

Dogs and their Ways 
Our Holiday Camp. 

St. John Corbet. 
Helen Mordaunt. By the 

Author of "Naomi." 
Romance of Adventure, 
The Island Home, 



By Mary Godolphin. 
In i6mo, cloth gilt, with Coloured Plates , price 2f. 6d. each. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro- I Swiss Family Robinson, 

gress. I Robinson Crusoe, 

Evenings at Home, Child's First Lesson Book, 



Under the above title Messrs. G. Routlkdge & Sons are about 
to issue a New Series of Juvenile Books, all well lUustrated and 
' well bound in a New and Elegant Bmding . 

List of the Sexdes. 
Boys at Home, By C, \ Play Hours and Half Holt- Z^ 

-• days. 

Walks and Talks of Two 

Schoolboys. 
Hildred the Daughter, 
Hardy and Hunter, 
Fred and the Gorillas, 
Guizofs Moral Tales, 
Frank Wildman„ 
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ilitmiUh'^'i %0-^nm ^m^nilt*. 



Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated by the Best ArtisU, gilt, St. 6d. each. 
s.ti. 

2 6JrM/. 

Eda Morton and her 
Coitsifts, By M. M. Bell. 



Lieutenant's 



Gilbert the Adventurer* 
The Lueky Penny y and other 

Talcs. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Minna Raymond, Illus- 
trated by B. Foster. 
Helena Bertram, By the 

Author of "The Four Sisters." 
Heroes of the Workshops 6^r. 

By E. L. Brightwcll. 
Sunshine and Cloud, By 

Miss Bowman. 
7he Maze of Life. By the 

Author of The Four Sisters." 
The Twins; or, Sisterly 

Love, 
The Wide, Wide World. 
The Lamplighter, By 

Cummins. 
The Rector'' s Daughter, By 

Miss Bowman. 
The Old Helmet, By MJiS 

WcthercH. 
Deeds, Not Words, 
The Secret of a Life, 
Queechy, By Miss Wether elL 
Sir Roland Ashton. By 

Lady C. Long. 
Sir Wilfred's Seven Flights, 

By Madame de Chatelame, 
Ellen Montgomery's Book' 

Shelf. With Coloured Illus- 
trations, 
The 7 wo School Girls, With 

Coloured Illustrations. 



The First 

Story. 
Melbourne House, By Miss 

Wetherell. 

The Word; or, Walks from 

Eden. 
Rough Diamonds. By J, 

HolUngshead. 
The Medtvins of Wykeham, 

By the Author of " Slarian." 
The Young Artists, 
The Boy Cavalier, By the 

Rev. H.C.Adams. 
Gilderoy, the Hero of Scot* 

land. 
Lamb's Tales, 
Stories of Old Daniel. 
Extraordinary Miu. 
Extraordinary Women, 
Life of Napoleon, 
Popular Astronomy. 
Orbs of Heaveft, 
Pilgrim's Progress, By 

OflTor. 
Friend or Foe: A Tale of 

Sedgmoor. By the Rev. H. 

C. Adams. 
Tales of Naval Adventure. 
Matilda Lonsdale. 
The Life of Wellington, 
The Glen Luna Family. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Mabel Vaughan, 
Christian Melville. 
The Letter of Marque. 
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Illustrated by Absolon, Gilbert, Harrison Weir, &c., 
square royal, gilt, >•• each. 



Aviusing Tales for Young 

Peaple, By Mrs. Myrtle. 
The Jbonk^^s Shadow^ and 

other Stones. 
The Broken Pikker, and 

other Stories. 
The Littie LvchelU, By 

the Author of ^* OKve," &c. 
The Great WHiders cf the 

World, 
My First Picture Bo&k. 36 

Pages of Colotired Plates. 

x6mo, cloth. 



s.d, 
A Visit to the Zoological 2 o 

Gardens, 
The Richmonds' Tour in 

Europe, 
Aunt Bessiis Picture Book. 

With 96 Pages of Plates. 
Little Liiys Picture Book. 

With 96 Pages of Plates. 
734^ Story ^ a Nutcracker. 

With 234 Pictures. 
Old Mother Hubbard:* s Pic- 
ture Book. 36 Pages of 

Coloured Plates. 



( 



With Illustrations, strongly bound in cloth. 



Ten Moral Tales. By 
Guizot. 

Juvenile Tales for all Seasons 

Conquest and Self Conquest. 

Evenings at Donaldson 
Manor. 

Praise and Principle. 

Grace &^Isabd(M'Jntosh). 

Charms and Counter- 
Charms. 

Gertrude and Eulalie. 

Robert and Harold. 

Robinson tJu Youngei: 

Amy Carlton. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Laura Temple. 

Harry and his Homes. 

Our Native Land. 

Bundle of Sticks, 

Family Pictures from the 
Bible. 



Hester and I; or, Beware 2 o 

of Worldliness. By Mrs. 

Manners. 
The Cherry Stones. By 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
The First of June. By Rev. 

H. C. Adams. 
Rosa : A Story for Girls. 
May L>undas ; or, The 

Force of Example. By Mrs. 

Geldart 
GlimpsesofOurlslandHome. 

By Mrs. Geldart. 
The Indian Boy. By Rev. 

H. C. Adams. 
Ernie Elton at Home. 
The Standard Poetry Book 

for Schools. 

'^ryand Trust. By Author 

of " Arthur Morland." 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Evenings at Home. 



Try 
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Two- Shilling Gift-Books — continued. 



o Sandford and Merion, 
Ernie Elton at ScJiooL 
John Hartley. 
Jack of all Trades. By T. 

Miller. 
The Wonder Book, 
TangUwood Tales, 
Archie Blake. 
Inez and Emmeline. 
The Orphan of Waterloo, 
Maum Guinea, 
Adventures o/yoseph Hawse* 

pipe. 
Todd'sLectures to Children, 
Marooner^s Island, 
The Mayflower, By Mrs. 

Stowe. 
A necdotes of Dogs. 
Mr. Rutherford* s Children, 
The Play-Day Book. By 

Fanny Fern. With Coloured 

Plates. 
Emma, By Jane Austen. 
Mansfield Park, ByAusten. 



Northanger Abbey. .By 

Jane Austen. 
Pride and Prejudice. By 

Jane Austen. 
Sense and Sensibility, By 

Jane Austen. 
Village Sketches, By the 

Rev. C T. Whitehead. 
The Boy's Reader, 
The GirVs Reader, 
Spider Spinnings, . 
Stories for Sundays, By 

the Rev. H. C Adams, zst 

series. 
Stories for Sundays, By 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 2nd series. 
Adventures among the In* 

dians. 
Cousin Aleck, 
The Doctoffs Birthday, By 

the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Walter^ s Friend, By the 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Little Women, 1st series. 
Little Women, 2nd series. 



In 13 Books, fcap. 8vo, gilt. It. 6d. each. 



I d The Red Shoes. 
The Silver Shilling. 
The Little Match-Girl. 
The Darning Needle. 
The Tinder Box. 
The Goloshes of Fortune. 
TheMarshKing^s Daughter. 
The Wild Swans. 



Everything in its Right 

Place. 
Under the Willow Tree, 
The Old Church Bell. 
The Ice Maiden, 
The Will 0' the Wup, 
Poultry Me^s Family, 
Put Off is Not Done with. 



Each Volume contains a variety of Tales, a Frontispiece in 
colours, and an average of x6 other Pictures, engraved hy the 
Brothers Dalzibl. 
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In square z6mo, cloth, with Illustrations by Gilbert, Absolon, &c. 



Peasant and Prince, By 

Harriet Martineau. 
Crofton Boys, By ditto. 
Feats on the Fiord. By do. 
Settlers at Home, By ditto. 
Holiday Rambles ; or, The 

School VacatSon. 
Little Drummer: A Tale 

of the Russian War. 
Frank, By Maria Edge- 
worth. 
Rosamond, By M^a 

Edgeworth. 
Harry and Lucy, Little 

Dog Trusty, The Cherry 

Orchard, &»c. 
A Hero; or, Philip's Book. 

By the Author of "John Hali- 
fax." 
Story of an Apple, By 

Lady Campbell. 
The Cabin by the Wayside, 
Memoirs of a Doll, By 

Mrs. Bisset. 
Black Princess, 
Laura and Ellen; or, 

Time Works Wonders. 
Emigrant's Lost Son, By 

G. H. Hall. 
Runaways {The) and the 

Gipsies. 
Daddy Dftcris School. By 

Mrs. HaU. 
British Wolf Hunters, By 

Thomas Miller. 
Boiv of Faith ( The) ; or, 

Old Testament Lessons. By 

Maria Wright 
Anchor of Hope; or, New 

Testament Lessons. By Maria 

Wright. 
Mrs, Loudon's Young 

Naturalist, 



s.d. 
Accidents of Childhood; or, i 6 

Stories for Heedless Children. 
Annie Maitland; or, The 

Lesson of Life. By D. Rich- 
mond. 
Lucy Elton ; or. Home and 

School. By the Author of 

"The Twins." 
DailyThoughtsforChUdreft, 

By Mrs. Geldart. 
Emilie the Peacemaker, By 

Mrs. Geldart. 
Truth is Everything, By 

Mrs. Geldart. 
Christmas Holidays, By 

Miss Jane Strickland. 
Rose and Kate; or, The 

Little Howards. 
Aunt Emma, By the 

Author of *' Rose and Kate." 
The Island of the Rainbow, 

By Mrs. Newton Crossland. 
Max Frere ; or. Return 

Good for Evil. 
Rainbows in Springtide, 
The Child's First Book of 

Natural History. By A. L. 

Bond. 
Florefice the Orphan, 
The Castle and Cottage, By 

Perring. 
Fabulous Histories, By 

Mrs. Trimmer. 
School Days at Harrow, 
Mrs, Barbauld's Lessons, 
Holidays at Limewood, 
TradUiotts of Palestine, By 

Martineau. 

On the Sea, By Miss Camp- 
bell. 
Games and Sports, 
The Young Angler, 
Athletic Sports, 
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I (> Games of SkUL 

Scientific Amusements, 

Miriam and Rosette, 

Ruth Hall. By Fanny Fern 



The Picture Book of Atti- 

Mols and Birds. 
Boy Life on the Water, 
Original Poems. Complete. 

By A. and J. Taylor. 



Edited aitd Comfilbd by J. £. Carpbntbk. 
Fcap. a4ino, boards, with fancy covers. 



I o Modern. 
Popular, 
Universal, 
Comic, 
National. 
Humorous. 
Ne^v British, 



New Standard. 
The Entertainer's, 
The Comic Vocalist. 
New Scotch, 
Netv Irish, 
The Moral, 
The Religious, 



In small 4tO| fancy cover, each with 48 pages of Rates. 



' ^Master Jack, 
Mammas Return, 
Nellie and Bertha. 
The Cousins, 
Tales of the Genii, 
Sindbadthe Voyager, 
Robin Hood, 
Prince Hempseed, 



The Enchanted Horse, 

Dame Mitchell and her Cat. 

Nursery Rhymes. 

The TYger Lily, 

The Lent Jewels. 

Bible Stories. 

My Best Frock. 
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In post 8vo, price !■., well printed, with Illustrations. 



Grace Greemuood's Stories 

for her Nephews attd Nieces, 
Helm's Fault. By the 

Author of "Adelaide Lindsay." 
TVie Cousins, By Miss 

M'Intosh. 
Ben Howard ; or, Truth 

and Honesty. By C. Adams. 
Bessie and Tom ; A Book 

for Boys and Girls. 
Beechnut: A Franconian 

Story. By Jacob Abbott. 
Wallace: A Franconian 

Story. By Jacob Abbott 
Madeline. By Jacob Abbott. 
Mary Erskine, By Jacob 

Abbott. 
Mary Bell, By Jacob Ab- 
bott. 
Visit to my Birth-place, By 

Miss Bunbury. 
Carl Krinken; or, The 

Christmas Stocking. By Miss 

Wetherell. 
Mr, Rutherford'' s Children, 

By Miss Wetherell. 
Mr, Rutherford"* s Children, 

2nd series. By Miss Wetherell. 
Emily Herbert, By Miss 

M'Intosh. 
Rose and Lillie Stanhope, 

By Miss M'Intosh. 
Casper, By Miss Wetherell. 
The Brave Boy; or, Chris- 
tian Heroism. 
Magdalene and Raphael, 
The Story of a Mouse, By 

Mrs. Perrin;?. 
Our Charlie, By Mrs. 

Stowe. 
Village School-feast, By 

Mrs. Perring. 
Nelly ^ the Gipsy Girt, 



The Birthday Visit, B y i 

Miss Wetherell. 
Stories for Week Days and 

Sundays. 
Maggie and Emma, By 

Miss M'Intosh. 
Charity and Georgie; or, 

The Children at Gibraltar. 
Story of a Penny, By Mrs. 

Perring. 
Aunt Maddys Diamonds, 

By Harriet Myrtle. 
Two School Girls, By Miss 

WethereU. 
The Widow and her Datigh^ 

ter. By Miss Wetherell. 
Gertrude and her Bible, By 

Miss Wetherell. 
The Rose in the Desert, 

By Miss Wetherell. 
The Little Black Hen, By 

Miss Wetherell. 
Martha and Rachel, By 

Miss Wetherell. 
The Carpenter* s Daughter, 

By Miss Wetherell. 
The Prince in Disguise. By 

Miss WethereU. 
The Story of a Cat, By 

Mrs. Perring. 
Easy Poetry for Children. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece 

and Vignette. 
The Basket of Flowers. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece 

and Vignette. 
Ashgrove Farm, By ^Irs. 

Myrtle. 
The :Story of a Dog. By 

Mrs. Perring. 
Rills from the Fountain : 

A Lesson for the Young. By 

Rev. Richard Newton. 
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One-Shilung Juveniles— continued. 



o Tke Ani^ of the Iceberg, 
_By the Rev. John Todd. 



Todd's Lectures 
drm, zst series. 



for ChU' 



2nd series. 
Little Poems for Little 

Readers. 
Minnies Legacy. 
Neighbourly Love. 
Kittys Victory. 
Elise and her Rabbits. 
Happy Charlie. 
Annte Price, 
The Uttle Oxleys, By Mrs. 

W. Denzey Burton. 
Book of One Syllable. With 

Coloured Plates. 
Uttle Helps. With Coloured 

Plates. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, for 
^Children. ' 

Aunt Margaref s Visit, 
Keepefs Travels in Search 

qfhii Master. 

Richmond's Annals of the 
Poor, ^ 



ChikTs niuslrated Poetry 

Book. 
The New Book of One SyU 

labU. 

Blanche and Agnes, 

The Lost Chamois Hunter, 

The Gates Ajar. 

The Sunday Book of One 

Syllable. 
Mrs. SedgmcJ^s Pleasant 

Tales. 
Uncle Franks Home Stories. 
Village Sketches, ist series. 

2nd series. 

Our Poor Neighbours. 
Tales in Short IVords. 
Walls's Songs. 
Msop's Fames. 
Language and Poetry of 

Flowers. 
Stuyvesant. 
Susan Gray. 
Original Poems. 



Nursery Rhymes. 



1st series. 
• 2nd series. 



Price If. each. 
o Dance Album. With Rules and Music. Cloth, gilt edges. 
The Nursery Library. 12 Books in a Packet 1st and 
and series. 

Stories for Sundays. By Rev. H. C. Adams. Two series. 

Z3 Books in Packet 
Routledg^s British Reading-Book, Plate on every page, 

demySvo, cloth. 
Routledgis British Spelling- Book, Demy 8vo, cloth. 

A Coloured Picture- Book for the Little Ones, Small 4to, 

fancy cover. 
Routledgis Comic Reciter, Fcap. 8vo, boards. 

Popular Reciter. Foap. 8vo, boards. 

Ready-Made Speeches. Fcap; Svo, boards. 
The Nursery Library, 12 Books in a Packet. 
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Fcap. 8vo, boards, li. each, with fancy covers. 



JVkv Charades for the Draw- 
ingRoom. By Author of "A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." 

Riddles and Jokes. 

The Dream Book and For- 
tune Teller. 



i.d 

Acting Proverbs for thei o 

Drawing Room. 
Fly Notes on Conjuring. 
Original Double Acrostics, 

2nd series. 
A Shilling's Worth of Fun. 



%mW^'t %\wimi ^w«ttiU». 

With Coloured Plates, iSmo, cloth, gilt. 



Ally and Iter Schoolfellow. 
Loyal Charlie Bentham. 
Simple Stories for Children. 
A Chad's First Book. 
Story of Henrietta. 
StoriesfromEnglish History. 
Life of Robinson Crusoe. 
Little Paul and the Moss 

Wreaths. 
Watt^ Divine Moral Songs. 



Cobwebs to Catch Flies. O 9 

Barbauld's Hymns in Prose. 

Prince Arthur. 

A Winter's Wreath. 

Twelve Links. 

Easy Talks. 

Susan and the Doll. 

Juvenile Tales. 

Six Short Stories, 

The Captive ^Skylark. 



Royad 32010, with Illustrations. 
These are also kept in Paoer Covers, price 4d. each. 



History of My Pets, 
Hubert Lee. 
Ellen Leslie. 
Jessie Graham. 
Florence Arnott. 
Blind Alice. 
Grcue and Clara, 
Recollections of My Child- 
hood. 



Egerton Roscoe. 
Flora Mortimer, 
Charles Hamilton. 
Story of a Drop of Water, 
The False Key. 
The Bracelets. 
Waste Not, Want Not. 
Tarlton ; or, Forgive and 
Forget. 



O 6 
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Sixpenny Story Books — continued. 



s.d 

o 6 Lazy 



Larwrence^ and the 

WhiU Pigeoit, 
The Barring Out, 
The Orphans and Old Foz. 
The Mimic, 
The Purple Jar, and other 

Tales. 
The Birthday Present^ and 

the Basket Woman. 
Simple Susan, 
The Little Merchants, 
Tale of the Universe, 
Robert Dawson. 
Kate Campbell, 
Basket of Flowers, 
Babes in the Basket, 
The Jewish Twins, 
Children on the Plains, 
Little Henry and his Bearer, 
Learning better than Houses 

and Lands. 

Maud's First Visit to her 

Aunt. 
Easy Poems, Plain edges. 
The Boy Captive, By Peter 

Parley. 
Stories of Child Life, 
The Dairyman's Daughter. 
Arthur's Tales for the 

Young. 
Hawthorne's Gentle Boy, 
Pleasant and Profitable, 
Parley's Poetry and Prose, 
Arthur's Stories for Little 

Girls. 
Arthur's Last Penny. 
The Young Cottager. 



FSirl^s Thomas Titmouse, 
Arthuf^s Christmas Story, 
The Lost Lamb, 
Arthuf^s Stories for Little 

Boys. 
Arthur's Book about Boys, 
Arthur's Organ Boy. 
Margaret Jones, 
The Two School Giris. 
Widow and her Daughter, 
The Rose in the Desert. 
The Little Black Hen, 
Martha and Rachel. 
The Carpenter^ s Daughter 
The Prince in Disguise, 
Gertrude and her Bible, 
Bright-eyed Bessie. 
The Contrast, By Miss 

Edgeworth. 
The Grateful Negro, By 

Miss Edgeworth, 
Jane Hudson, 
A Kiss for a Blow, 
Young Negro Servant, 
Lina and her Cousins, 
The Gates Ajar. Plain edged. 
Sunday School Reader, 
Hearty Staves, 
Contentment better than- 

Wealth. 

Robinson Crusoe, 
Patient Working f^o Loss, 
No such Word as Fail. 
Tales of Truth &» Kindness. 
Edward Howard, 



I 
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In d4ino, 6d. each, cloth gilt, with Coloured Frontispiece. 



Language of Flcnvers, 
Etiquette for Genthmett, 
Etiquette of CouHship and 

Mairimony. 
Etiquette for Ladies, 



Ball Room Manual, 
Handbook of Carving. 
Toasts and Sentiments, 
How to Dress well. 



n 



s.d. 
o 6 



Edited by J. E. Carpenter. Fcap. 48mo, fancy covers. 



Fireside Songster, 
Home Songster, 
British Song Book. 
The Select Songster, 
The Convivial Songster, 
Merry Songs for Merry 

Meetings. 
The Funny Man's Song 

Book. 
The Fashionable Song Book, 
Drawing-Room Song Book, 
The Laughable Song Book, 
The Sensation Songster, 
Everybody's Song Book, 
The Social Songstei'. 



Family Song Book, 
Amusing Songster, 
The Social Songster. 
Songs for all Seasons. 
The Drt>ll Ditty Song Book, 
The Whimsical Songster, 
Highland Songster, 
Blue Bell Songster, 
Shamrock Songster, 
Mavourneen Songster, 
The Sacred Song Book. 
The L^cvctU Songster, 
Songs for the Righteous, 
Songs of Grace, 



06 
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In royal sztao, 6d. each, with Illustrations, boards. 



O 6Swimmii 

the Rev. 7. G. Wood. 
Gymnastics, 
Chess. With Diagrams. By 

G. F. Pardon. 
WhisL 
Billiards and Bagatelle. By 

G. F. Pardon. 
DrauMs and Backgammon m 

By G. F. Pardon., 
Cricket, 
• The Cardplayer, By G. F. 

Pardon. 
Rowing and Sailing, 
Riding and Driving, 
Archery, 



Brother San^ sConundrums, 

Manly Exercises : Boxing, 
Running, Walking, Training, 
&c By Stooehenge, &c. 

Croquet, By Edmund Rout- 
ledge. 

Fishing, «. 

BcUl Games, 

Football, 

Conjuring, 

Quoits and Bowls, 

Shooting. 

Fireworks. 

Skating. 

Swimming, 



lK«irtl«Ijt#'* ^m^tws, ^w««iU*» 

For List see Sixpenny Juveniles, on page 21. 



Each Illustrated with 125 Woodcuts by John Gilbert, Harrison 
Weir, and others. Crown 8vo, sewed, in fancy covers, 6d. each. 



o 6 Things In-doors, 

What we Eat and Drink, 
Animals and their Uses, 
Birds and Birds' Nests, 
Fishes y Butterflies ^ dr» Frogs, 
Trees, Shrubs, and Flowers, 
City Scenes, 



Rural Scenes, 
Country Enjoyments, 
How Things are Made, 
Soldiers and Sailors, 
Sdence and Art. 
Geography and Costume, 
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, ROUTLEDGE'8 NURSERY LITERATURE. 



" No firm surpasses Messrs. RouUedge in Sixpenny and Shilling 
Picture Story-Books. Could not be better drawn, printed, or 
coloured, if they cost twenty shillings instead of twelve pence." — 
Standard^ December 23, 187a 



ll^irtMj}^** ^Ijfwjrtttitji iififi-'^ifif\%. 

In fancy covers, with Pictures printed in Colours. 



Cinderella, 

Little Red Riding- Hood, 
House that Jack Built, 
Cock Robin, 
My First Alphabet, 
Old Mother Goose, 
Babes in the Wood, 
This Little Fig went te 
Market. 



s.d. 
Old Woman who Lived in ao % 

Shoe. 
Little Bo'Feep. 
Nursery Rhymes, 
Farm-Yard A B C, 
Jack and the Bean-Stalk, 
John Gilpin, 
Old Mother Hubbard, 
Three Bears, 



The foUoiring Yolomei ue formed from the above Series :— 
In small 4to, cloth gilt, price Si. each. 

Old Mother Hubbard's Picture Book. With 362 o 

Pages of Coloured Plates. • 

My First Picture Book. With 36 Pages of Coloured 

Plates. 

In cloth gilt, price Se. 6d. 

The Coloured Album for Children. 

Pages of Coloured Plates. 



With 72 3 6 
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Beautifully priated in Colours by 

ViNCBNT BkOOKS, DaLZIBL 

Evans; • In supep-^oy»l 



s. d, 

O 6 Cherry Orchard, 

Bible Alphabet, 

Cinderella, 

Three Bears, 

Nursery Alphabet, 

Little Totty, 

The Dog/ Dinner- Party, 

Piick and Pea-Blossom, 

Puss in Boots, 

Whittington and his Cat, 

Pitnch and yudy, 

John Gilpin, 

BUie Beard, 

Sindbad the Sailor, 

Jack and the Bean-Stalk, 

House that Jack Built, 

Old Woman and her Pig, 

A, Apple Pie, 

Tom Thuml^s Alphabet, 

Baron Munchausen, 

Butterfly s Ball, 

Picture Alphabet, 

The White Cat, 

Valentine and Orson, 

Arthur^ s Alphabet, 

Dorothy Frump, 

Singing Birds, 

Parrots and Talking Birds, 

Dogs, 

Birds, 

Cock Robin, ^ 

Railroad AlpJiabet, 

Alphabet for Good Boys and 

The Sea-Side Alphabet, 
Greedy Jem and his Little 
Brotktfts, . 



Messrs. Lbighton Brotheks, 
BkotHers, and Si>mvnd 
8vOi Fancy Wrappers. - 



The Farm- Yard Alphabet. 
Our Puss and her kittens. 
Hop (?' my Thumb. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 
Little Red Riding-Hood, 
Beauty and the Beast, 
Mother Hubbard. 
Happy Days of Childhood, 
Little Dog Trusty, 
The Cat? Tea-Party, 
The Babes in the Wood, 
Wild Animals. 
British Animals, 
The Frog who would a- 

IVooing Go. 
The Faithless Parrot, 
The Farm- Yard, 
Horses. 

Old Dame Trot, 
Sing a Sdng of Sixpence, 
The Waddling Frog, 
The Old Courtier. 
Multiplication Table. 
Chattering Jack, 
King Cole, 
Prince Long Nose. 
The Enraged Miller. 
The Hunchback. 
How Jessie was Lost. 
Grammar in Rhyme, 
Babys Birthday. 
Pictures from the Streets, 
Lost on the SearShore, • 
Animals and Birds, 
A Child* s Fancy Dress Ball. 
A Child* s Evening Party, 
Almk and Jack in London, 

_\ 
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Sixpenny Toy*Books— continued. 

RumpelsHltskm, O 6 

The Fairy Skip. 
Adventures of Puffy, 
This Little Pig went to 

Mathet. 
King Luckieboys Party, 
Aladdin. 

Noak^s Ark Alphabet, 
Our Pets. 
Nursery Rhymes. 



One, Two, BucMe my Shoe. 

Mary's New Doll. 

When the Cafs Away. 

Naughty Puppy. 

Children's Favourites. 

Little Minnies Child Life. 

King Nutcracka: 

Brmsh Soldiers. 

British Sailors. 

British Volunteers. 

King Grisly Beard. 

Host of the above may also be had, itrongly Hounted on Cloth, li. 



The following Volumes are formed from the above Series> in super- 
royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3^. dd. each ; or mounted 
on linen, 5^. each. 



FIBST 8BSIE81 containing 

The Little Hunchback. I Little Red Riding-Hood. 3 6 

Old Dame Trot and her \ Beauty and the Beast, 
Wonderfttl Cat. 

SECOND )WU£S,<:ontaiQing 

The Farm- Yard. i Puss and her Kittens.. 

Greedy Jem and Ms Six The Frog who would a* 
Brothers. ' Wooing Go. 

THIBD SEBIES; containing 

Happy Days of Childhood. 1 Hop o^ my Thumb. 
Sing a Song of Sixpence.. \ Gaping, Wide- Mouthed ^ 
\ Waddling Frog . 

FOUKTH 8EBIES, containing 

Chattering Jack, I The Multiplication Table. 

The Faithless Parrot. \ Prince with the Long Nose, 

FIFTH SERIES, ccintaining 

Hoiv Jessie was Lost. ^ I The Babes in the Wood. 
Grammar in Rk^yme. \ I4ttle Daa Trusty, 
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Coloured Picture-Books— contmued. 

^ ^ SIXTH SEBIES, containing 

3 6 755^ Fancy Dress Ball I The Enraged Miller 
Annie and yack in London. \ Old King Cole, 

SEVENTH SEBIE8, containing 
The Juvenile Party. f History of Our Pets, 

One, Two, Buckle my Shoe, \ The Cats' Tea- Party, 

EIGHTH SEBIES, containing 
King Grisly Beard. | Rumpelstiltsken, 

The Fairy Ship, \ The Adventures of Puffy, 

ANIMALS AND BIBDS, containing 

Wild Animals, \ British Animals, 

Parrots, \ Singing Birds. 

BOOK OF ALPHABETS, containing 

The Railroad Alphabet, I The Sea-Side Alphabet, 
The Good Boys' and GirU The Farm- Yard Alphabet, 
Alphabet. 

KINO LUCKISBOT*S PICTUBE-BOOK, containing 

King Luckieboys Party, I The Old Courtier, 
This Little Pig went to Picture Book of Horses, 
Market, 

OUE PETS' PICTUBE.BOOK, containing 

The History of Our Pets. I Aladdin, 

Nursery Rhymes. \ Noah's Ark ABC. 



In super-rojral 8vo, doth gilt, price st, 
Walter Orane's Pictu re-Book. Containing 64 Pages 

of Pictures, designed by Walter Cranb, viz.: — 



oKing Luckieboy's Party, 
The Old Courtier. 
How yessie was Lost, 
The Fairy Ship. 



Chattering Jack. 
Annie ana Jack in London, 
Grammar %n Rhyme. 
The Multiplieation Table in 
Verse, 
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ROUTLEDGE'S 



With large Original Illustrations by H. S. Marks, J. D. Watson, 
* Harrison Weir, and Kbyl, beautifully printed in Colours. 
Demy 4to, in stiff wrapper ; or Mounted on Linen, 7S» 



Nursery Rhymes, 

Alphabet of Trades. 

Cinderella, 

Alphabet of Pretty Names, 

Old Testament Alphabet. 

The Three Little Kittens. 

The History of Five Little 

Pig*. 
Tom Thumb's Alphabet, 
Nursery Songs, 
New Testament Alphabet, 
Our Farm-Yard Alphabet, 
The History of Moses, 
The History of Joseph. 
The Alphabet of Flowers. 
Nursery Rhymes. 
The Ltfe of Our Lord. 
The Three Bears. 
Little Red Riding-Hood. 
New Tale of a Tub. 
Nursery Tales. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 
Pictures from English His* 
tory. xst Period. 

J^o. 2nd Period. 

Ditto. 3rd Period. 

Ditto. 4th Period. 
Puis in Boots. 



Tom Thumb, 
Babes in the Wood. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 
The Laughable A B C. 
Wild Animals, ist series. 

Ditto. 2nd series. 

Ditto. 3rd series. 

Ditto. 4tli series. 
Tame Animals, ist series. 

Ditto. 2nd series. 

Ditto. 3rd series. 

Ditto. 4th series. 
My Mother. 

The Dogs* Dinner-Party. 
Little Dog Trusty. 
The White Cat, 
The Ugly Duckling. 
Dash and the Ducklings. 
Reynard the Fox, 
Alphabet of Fairy Tales, 
Tittums and Ftdo. 
Anne and her Mamma. 
The Cats' Tea-Party. 
Baby. 

Henny-Penny. 
Peacock at Home. 
Sleeping Beauty, 



.d. 
o 
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The following Volumes are formed from the foregoing Series :— 

s. d. I 

5 ^The Henny-Penny Picture Book. Containing j 

" Henny-Penny," ** Sleeping Beauty," ** Baby,'* and ** The Pea- 
cock at Home. With 24 Pages of Coloured Plates. [ 

Routledge's Nursery Book. Containing ** Nursery ! 

Rhymes,^ "Mother Hubbard,'* "Alphabet of Pretty Names,^' ' 

and " Cinderella." With 24 Pages of Coloured Plates. » 



The Poll Parrot Picture Book. Containing 

"Tittuins and Ftdo,'* "Reynard the Fox," "Anne and her 
Mamma,'* and "The Cats' Tea-Party.'* 

Routtedge's Coloured ABC Book. Containing 

"The Alphabet of Fairy Tales," "The Farm-Yard Alphabet,^' 
"Alphabet of Flowers," and " Tom Thumb's Alphabet" 

My Mother's Picture Book. Containing **My 
Mother," "The Dogs' Dinner-Party," "Little Dog Trusty," and 
" The White Cat" Large 4to, cloth. 

The Red Riding-Hood Picture Book. Containing 

"Red RidiAg-Hood," "Three Bears," "Three Kittens,'* and 
"Dash and the Ducklings." Large 410, cloth. 

Our Nurse's Picture Book. Containing **Tom 
Thumb," " Babes in the Wood," " Jack and the Beanstalk," and 
"Puss in Boots." Large 410, cloth. 

The Child's Picture Book of Domestic Animals. 

Containing Tame Animals, First, Second, Third, and Fotulh 
Series, With 12 large Plates, printed in Colours by Kronheim. 
Large oblong, cloth. 

The Child's Picture Bbok of Wild Animals. 

Containing Wild Animals, First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Series. 12 large Plates, printed in Colours by Kronhbim. Large 
oblong, doth. 

Pictures from English History. Containing "Pic- 
tures from English History," First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Series. 93 Coloured Plates by Kronheim. Demy 4to, doth. 

Routledge's Scripture Gift-3ook. Containing "The 

Old Testament Alphabet," "The New Testament Alphabet," 
**.The History of Moses," and ** The History of Joseph." Demy 
4to, cloth. 
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Price 3s. 6d. each. , ^ 

For a Good Child. Containing "The Alphabet of 3 6 

Trades," " The Cats' Tea-Party," and "Cinderella.'' With 18 
Pages of Coloured Plates. 

Rout ledge's Picture Book. Containing "The Farm 

Yard Alphabet," " The Alphabet of Flowers," and ** The Pretty 
Name Alphabet "» With z8 Pages of Coloured Plates. 

A Present for My Darlings Containing "This 

Little Pig went to Market," ** NurseryTales,"and ''Tom Thumb's 
Alphabet." With 18 Pages of Coloured Plates. 

The Good Child's Album. Containing "Red Riding- 
Hood," " Mother Hubbard and Cock Robin,'^ and " The Three 
Kittens." With 18 Pages of Coloured Plates. 

Nursery Rhymes. With Plates by H. S. Marks. 
Nursery Songs. With Plates by H. S. Marks. 
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THE BEST MAGAZINE. FOR BOYS 



YOUNG GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 

Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 
MONTHLY, 6d. 



The Parts contain 64 royal 8vo pages, from Eight to Twelve 
Illustrations, and either a Coloured Plate or a Full-page Illus- 
tration on plate paper. 

Each Month about FIFTY PRIZES are offered for the Solu- 
tion of Puzzles, and TEN GUINEA, and TEN HALF- 
GUINEA PRIZES for Essays, Stories, Poems, Maps, Models, 
Paintings, &c., &c. 

The Annual Subscription for the Parts is 7J., on receipt of 
which sum the Parts for Twelve Months will be sent, post free, 
as they appear. 

Part XII., the First Part of the New Volume, appeared on 
the 28th of November, 1872. 

All the Stories are Complete in the Volume in which they are 
commenced. 

Tlu following Stories commence in early Humbert qf the Volume ;— 

With a Stout Heart : A Story of a Boy's Adventures in 

India. By Mrs. Salb Barker. 
The Man-o'-War's Bell : A Taie of the Sea, in Ten 

Chapters. By Lieut. C. R. Low, (late) I.N. 

The English at the North Pole : A Naval Story, with 

250 IliustratioBs. 

A New Story of School Life. By the Rev. H. C. 

Adams, M.A., Author of t*The Cherry Stones," &c., &c 



CONTRIBUTORS. 



Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Thomas Archer. 
R. M. Ballantyne. 
Lady Barker. 
Mrs. Sale Barker* 
J. T. Burgess. 
Colonel Drayson R.A. 
W. W. Fenn. 
Samuel Highley, F.G.S. 
Tom Hood. 

And 



London : 6. BOUTLEDGE ft SONS, The Broadway, Ladgate. 

New York : The Willmer & Rogers News Co., 47, Nassau St, 

And of all respectable Booksellers. 



J. OGOBK AND CO., PRINTERS, 172, bT. JOHN STRBBT, LONDON, B.C. 



A 



Henry Kingsley. 
W. H. G. Kingston. 
Lieut. C. R. Low. 
Professor Pepper. 
Charles H. Ross. 
Major Gen. Sir THOMAS 

Seaton, K.C.B. 
Barbara Semple. \ 

Douglas Straight, M.P. 
Rev. J. G. Wood. 
others. 
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